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“BUT aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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_THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER, 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL, 








LytTLe Harry, wild red-rover, 
Roaming fields and pastures over, 
Spied right under Brindle’s nose, 
When she stood in happy doze, 
Such a perfect four-leaved clover 
As he never yet had seen— 
Of all cloverland the queen. 
That, you know, the wise folks say 
Brings good fortune for the day. 
Pooriold Brindle! So ’twas lost her! 
Who can tell what losing cost her ? 
No one knows what might have followed 
If she had that clover swallowed— 
Crystal streams, whole fields of clover, 
Grassy acres to stray over, 
Gently rising, softly hollowed, 
Shady corners to discover— 
All, may be, and more than this! 
Just a cow’s whole dream of bliss ! 
But, perhaps, she would aver 
That the clover’s luck for her 
Was, it Harry’s fancy took, 
So his teasing he gave over, 
And, yithout a look behind, 
Bounded right across the brook, 
Running like a little bind, 
Eager somebody to find, 
To display his four-leaved clover. 
There was Jenny in the garden, 
Busy where the soil would harden 
Round her tender pinks and roses 
And sweet-smelling mignonette 
And soft-breathing violet, 
Like her bright cheeks’ pretty posies, 
Fresh witb night-time slumber yet, 
With that pure and perfect sleep 
Only flowers and children keep. 
On this fellowship of flowers 
Burst that little whirlwind, Harry. 
Leaves of roses fell in showers 
As he knocked their heads together, 
Thinking them not worth a penny 
Or the turning of a feather, 
Weighed against what he did-carry 
Far aloft—a sprig of green. 


“See my four-leaved clover, Jenny! 


Biggest one you’ve ever seen | 
Now I’m sure there’s something pleasant 
Coming for my birthday present. 
If I thought that there were any 
Like it all the pasture over, 
I would try to find one, Jenny, 
Just for you. But never mind ; 
You may have the next I find.” | 


Think what Adam was to Eve, 
Think what has been ever since; 
Then, perchance, you may believe 
That the little woman, Jenny, 
Did not chide the small man, Harry, 
Granting favors like a prince; 
Did not rate or scold him when he 
Made bis raid upon her flowers ; 
But, with tact most feminine 
And a patience quite divine— 
Heaven’s most precious, needful dowers, 
Given oft to those who marry 
Men with trenchant wills and strong— 
Seeing him so running over 
With his talk about the clover, 
So unconscious, too, of wrong, 
Lured him gently from the garden, 
Gave, unasked, unknown, her pardon, 
Sweetly owning that she too 
Thought the clover must prove true. 


Such a heart brings cloudless weather, 
Sweetens even days in June; 
So that day flowed through the noon 

With the swiftness of a stream, 
While the children played together, 

On and on, till all too soon 
Crept the shadows from the west, 
From the hidden land of dream, 
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Sbutting up the golden hours, 

Shutting up the lids of flowers, 
Shaming birds into the nest, 
Little hearts to arms of rest. 


Then, so late, a voice was heard, 
Softly calling Jenny’s name, 

From the shadow of the door; 
Asking, too, when Harry came: 

* Pray pow, what am I to do? 

Onel called aud here are two/ 

Harry, you must give your word 
Not to make a bit of noise— 

If that’s possible for boys. 

Come then, both, there’s something more 

Than a kiss, to-night, for you!” 

Through the rose-clad doorway rushing, 

Each the other loudly bushing, 

Flying up the oaken stairs, 
Light and brisk as summer airs, 

To the quaint old room they sped, 
Where the twilight’s gentle glory 
Told their eyes the sweetest story; 

For upon their mother’s bed, 

Ju the harbor of her arm, 
Sheltered there from breath of harm, 
Lay a baby, safe and warm. 

But at first they stood quite dumb, 
Looked perplexed in rosy wonder, 

Till their mother whispered ‘‘ Come, 
Welcome home your little sister.” 
Then sweet Jenny stooped and kissed her; 
Drew the tiny hand from under, 

Smiling proudly, like another 
Younger but most tender mother, 

But our Harry stood erect, 

And the manly little soul 

Looking as if to protect 
Were his most accustomed role, 

Cried: ‘‘I knew there'd something pleasant 
Come before the day was over, 

When I found that four-leaved clover 

In the pasture by old Brindle! 

Don’t you think, Mamma, it may be 
That my clover brought the baby 

Down to be my birthday prevent ?” 

“Oh! dear children!” thought the mother, 
‘*Whom so small a bope can kindle, 

Pleased with ne’er so small a pleasure ; 
While our greatest fade and dwindle, 

Through our reaching for some other. 
If we only, in our measure, 

Had a faith so pure and true, 
And a heart so open too, 

Every morning as it rose 
Would some hope ani purpose bring, 

Every day before its close 
Grant some bright and blessed thing! 

Far too wide our wishes fly, 

While Faith’s wing too quickly tires. 

Is not that the reason why 
We let go our best desires ? 

Surely we, who can look over 
Upon stays of hope so sure, 

Upon motives larger, truer, 
And foundations deep, secure, 

Might in all as much discover, 

As a child in four-leaved clover!” 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 


COLORADO.—CENTRAL CITY AND 
BOB TAIL TUNNEL. 


BY 4. H. 











Taree hours by rail from Denver to 
Central City—only three hours; but one 
might often journey for three days and 
nights without making so sharp a transition, 
To go from a broad, dusty, sun smitten 
plain, into cool, dark, pine-clad gorges, and 
up and out upon mountain bights, in three 
hours’ time, is like being lifted in one day, 
by some great stroke of fate, from a stag- 
nant, inert, commonplace level of life to 
an atmosphere full of joy and purpose and 
action. Who that has lived and loved has 
not known some such sudden upliftings? 
Who that has lived in and loved Colo- 





rado has not thus journeyed from one to 
another of her marvelous worlds? Not 
that the plain which bears Denver on its 
bosom can ever be called commonplace, nor 
Denver stagnant and inert. The plain is 
majestic, almost solemn in the limitless 
suggestion of its distances and: its snow- 
topped westward wall; and Denver is brist- 
ling at every turn and in every corner with 
the sharpest sort of action. Nevertheless, 
the plain is a plain—bare, apparent, 
monotonous, wearving, hot; and the moun- 
tains—God be praised for them forever— 
are reticent, unfathomable, eternally varied, 
restful, cool. So long as the world stands 
shall the instinct of men tarn to them for 
the best strengths of soul and body. Three 
hours by railroad I said; but the last two 
hours are on a species of railroad for which 
I think some new name should be invented. 
Simply to say “ narrow-gauge” conveys no 
idea, except to the mind educated in railroad 
technicalities, of the slender, winding, 
curving railroad tracks which thread the 
canyons of these Colorado mountains. They 
bear the same relation to the common rail- 
roads that. a footpath doesto a turnpike, and 
their agile little engines climb like goats. 
“Let us buy it and take it home to the 
children,” said a facetious man, the other 
day, standing at the Colorado Springs Sta- 
tion and watching the arrival of the noon 
train on the Denverand Rio Grande Rail. 
road. And, indeed, they do look not un- 
like toys. They make magnificent work of 
their playing, however, whisking around 
curvesof thirty-one and thirty-two degrees 
and drawing heavy loads up grades of two 
hundred and eleven feet to the mile, 
Wherever water can come down, a narrow- 
gauge railroad can go up. Side by side, on 
equal terms, asking no favors, it will make 
foothold for itself on the precipices, and 
follow the stream, leap for leap, grade to 
grade, coming out triumphant, abreast, at 
top of the mountain. This was the way we 
mounted to Central City, through Clear 
Creek Canyon. 

The walls of the canyon are rocky, pre- 
cipitous, and in places over one thousand 
feet high. It seems little more than a rift in 
the mountain, and we could easily fancy it 
closing behind us as we passed on. Fir trees 
and aspens made a mosaic of dark and light 
green, like shaded malachite, on the sides. 
Wild roses and spirgas and blue bells grew 
on the edge of the creek and far up in the 
clefts of the rocks. 

Wherever the creek foamed whitest and 
swiftest there the pink roses and blue-bells 
waved and danced gayest. Here and there 
other canyons broke the wall, running 
down at sharp angles to our road, and 
opening long narrow vistas of view to right 
or left, making the labyrinth of overlap- 
ping, interlacing hills seem endless. Now 
and then we came to little oases of green, 
where the creek widened, and cotton-wood 
trees had found space to grow and branch; 
now and then to picturesque little water 
stutions, perched on the rocks, with foot- 
bridges thrown across the creek; though 
for what the master of the water station 
could want to cross to the opposite preci- 
pice it was hard to conceive, unless, indeed, 
it might be to pick more blue-bells. Onone 
of these tiny rocky plateaus was a high 


swing, its beams fastened by firm 
iron stanchions to the rock. Far 
out over the foaming creek, nearly 


spanning it, the ropes would reach if the 
swinger were bold. Could it be for some 
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child’s delight it had been set there? We 
wondered whether even a mountain child, 
born in Clear Creek Canyon could be so 
brave, 

Again and again, as we looked up the 
canyon, we could see our engine, the whole 
of the first car, and part of the second, 
doubling and twisting around sharp curves 
ahead. The train seemed supple-jointed as 
& serpent and glided without jar over its 
sinuous path, The wonder of this was so 
great and the beauty of the scene so mar- 
velous that throughout the train every 
man seemed to become friend to his neigh- 
bor; on all sides strangers were talking 
animatedly, joyously, sharing each other’s 
delight with unaffected enthusiasm. Every- 
body said to everybody: ‘‘Oh! look!” 
Not least among the endless pleasures of 
journeying in this grand old New World of 
ours is the satisfaction of finding out, as we 
do at such moments, how much true fellow- 
ship and kinship there is at bottom between 
man and man. There was in all that car 
nO man 80 rough, no woman so uncul- 
tured as to sit stolid and unstirred by the 
grand rocks, the leaping stream, the beau- 
teous blossoms, and the incredible marvel 
of our swift ascent. 

As we neared Central City the hills on 
either side grew barer, stonier, higher; and 
along the creek we began to see the dreary 
traces of that dreariest of all things on 
the earth’s surface—gulch mining: long 
stretches of pebble beds torn up, rent, 
piled, bare, desolate; here and there a few 
pallid weeds struggling to crowd their way 
down and up between the stones and live 
in the arid sand. They only made the de- 
vastation look ghastlier. Is there not a sig- 
nificance in this thing, that men find no 
way of getting gold from the earth’s depths 
without so marring, blighting all the fair 
green beauty of its surface? 

The rail way station in Central City seems 
{fnvested at once with historical interest 
when you are told that it is known only by 
the name of “ Fitz-John Porter’s Folly.” 
Why that unlucky general should have 
been permitted still further to disgrace him- 
self, on this remote and unmilitary field, or 
how in the name of the very science of 
blundering he could have spent two hua- 
dred thousand dollars on this low, dark, 
ill-shaped, purposeless building it is not 
worth while to ask; but so long as the 
building stands men will not cease to won- 
der. 

To get to Central City you drive 
through Black Hawk. Where Black 
Hawk leaves off and Central City begins 
seems indefinite. Why a part of the 
gulch should be called Black Hawk and a 
part Central City seems to a stranger inex- 
plicable; but to the citizens of those two 
towns seems evident, natural, and a sufli- 
cient ground for antagonistic rivalry. To 
say literally how ‘‘it feels’? to drive in the 
streets of this gulch, or the: gulches of these 
streets, called respectively Black Hawk and 
Central City, would be to commit unpar- 
donable exaggerations. Why the towns do 
not slide down-hill any night in one great 
avalanche of houses, stamping milis, smelt- 
ing works, piles of slag, ore, mules, bowl- 
ders, and citizens, [do not know. To the 
unaccustomed eye, everything and every- 
body seems to have been miraculously ar- 
rested in the process of toppling down. 
The houses are perched one above another 
on the sides of the guicb,as if they were 
set on the successive steps of ladders. A 
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man sitting on his piazza may rest his feet 
on the roof-tree of his neighbor next below; 


and 80 On all the way down. The only en 


durable situation, one would think, must 
be the one at the,top of the hill; but:how 
climb tg that?  Dteokedl tolgee ‘derricks for 
the élevation of familivs at the corners of 
all the streets; but they have’ not yet.been 
introdueed. However, many of ;the cross 
streets are made'chiefly of stairs, and'I.saw 
mules going upand down them as natur- 
ally as cats go up and down trees. My 
rooni at the hotel was on the second floor. 
Out of its windows I looked across a very 
narrow street into the bisement of the 
house opposite. I saw many small houses 
built where the precipice was so steep that 
as you looked up from the street you saw 
the hill above the house, apparently mak- 
ing a continuation of the reof. It produced 
a most curious optical illusion. No house 
thus placed can ‘stand so straight that it 
will not have the look of tumbling down. 
Add to this apparent confusion of toppling 
houses intervals of bare brown rocky hiil- 
sides, dotted everywhere with piles of gray 
ore, thrown up at the mouths of mines, and 
some conception may be formed of. the 
desolateness of the scene. Not all the red 

gold of Ophir would be compensation to an 

artistic soul for the hourly sight of such 

desolation. I fancied that the whole ex- 
pression of the town seemed to say: ‘‘We 
endure tbis but a short time. We are here 

only for a season, harvesters of gold. As 
soon as the harvest is reaped, we will return 

to the regions of life and verdure and 

beauty.” Yet there were many of the little 
houses which looked home lixe—had white 

curtains and flowers in the windows; and 

two or three bad smull trees in the yards. 

These shone like oases in Sahara. — 

A few weeks ago a fire broke out in this 
gulch. In lessthan three hours itswept away 
a third of the town. It looked fora time 
as if nothing could stay it. High up on the 
sides of the precipices were gathered the 
women and children, watchiog their burn- 
ing homes. The fire must have looked ut 
bottom of that narrow gulch like a second 
stream, witb fiery waves rushing down side 
by side with the creek. It was terrible to 
conceive of it. 

There are treatises on metallurgy which 
give detailed and accurate accounts of the 
processes by which gold and silver are made 
ready.for buying and selling. A person who 
has seen these processes in the mills and 
mines of Central City ought to be able to 
write such atreatise, There is, no doubt, 
something organically wrong in the consti- 
tution of a mind which, at the end of hours 
of wonderstruck gazing upon such myste- 
ties and in spite of the most minute expla 
nations of them, emerges into daylight and 
poverty as ignorant of gold and silver as 
before. Asignorant; but not as irreverent. 
The smallest gold or silver coin will forever 
seem to me a talisman of necromancy, a 
link with the powers and tbe principalities 
ofthe air, Havel not seen it burning with- 
out fire, by virtue of its own sulphur? 
Huge piles of it lying in open air, stacked 
up like charcoal mounds, and smouldering 
away sullenly at every crevice, while the 
yurid sulphur gatbered in yellow iucrusta- 
tions over the top and made a superb contrast 
to the column of amber and opzl-colored 
smoke which rose in slow coils from the 
furnace chimneys and was reflected like 
sunset clouds in the creek benesth. Have J 
not walked cautiously threugh dark gal- 
leries of fiery furnaces, whose open mouths 
glowed and glared wit) an evil heat, while 
the metal boiled and bubbled and hissed 
within? Have 1 not seen huge tubs where 
a part of its waste was slowly turning into 
superb crystals, of a blue which nosapphire 
could match—no, not in centuries of growth 
in the heart of a mountain? Have I not 
climbed stairs to a platform where every 
plank under our feet was a trap-door 
and opened into shallow, tray-like boxes, 
with compartments, where the fine granu- 
lated silver lay soaking, stewing, slowly 
cooking in boiling water? Have I not 
seen the final furnaces of all, where insmuall 
round crucibles the last test of the hottest 
fire is applied, and the molten metal must 
cease its angry and resistant seething, and 
become calm and smooih-surfaced as a mir- 
ror? When the workman sces his own face 
reflected in the placid, shining suriace he 
knows that the refining process is complet- 
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ed. From that instant no more need of 

fire. There is» Il6ly Scripture which has 

; gow beauty after one has seen this. And 

F tere might be a scripture, also holy, of 
human, love, which would find bere as fit- 
ting a metaphor for the peace apd calm 
‘of the highest earthly affections, It also . 
becomes placid at the greatest fervor and 
“refieeig the loved one’s face, soul, nature, 
“life; and after thet instant no memmree of 
"fret, , 

“Can I not go into a mine?” Lieaia. “1 
would like to ‘ee the beginning—the spot 
where the hand of Nature reaches out and 
lays this treasure in the hand of man.” 

One, experienced in the interior of mines, 
smiled, but answired me kindly: 

‘Yes, 1¢8; you shall. There is the Bob 
Tail Tunnel. That is pretty dry. You 
shall go into that.” 

At the mouth of the Bob Tail Tunnel we 
met its workmen pouring out. It was six 
o'clock. Their day had ended. Talld, 
dusty, earth-stained, they looked like no 
joyous seekers. after ricbes. Their be- 
grimed and careworn faces and raged 
clothes seemed a bitter satire on the words 
silver and gold. 

Trotting slowly along, head down, meck 
and sleepy, came a gray mule, drawing a 
small iron car, loaded with ore. 

‘* We can go in in that,” said the one ex. 
perienced in the interior of mines. “It isn’t 
too late, Chuley, is it?” he added, turn- 
ing toa big negro who was driving the mule, 

Charley scrutinized us. ‘‘ No, no; jump 
io,” he said. “Tl take the lady in.” 

“In!” It wusliterally “in.’ The mouth 
of the Bob Tail Tunnel was like the door 
to a huge brick oven in the side of a moun- 
tain. Sitting on a water-pail, bottom side 
up, in that car, crouching low to my knees, 
grasping a bit of flaring, dripping candle 
in one hand and rolling myself up 
tigbtly in warm wraps with the other, 
I entered that grim cavern. An icy 
blast met us. In five minutes it was 
dark as midnight. My candle showed me 
the bottom of the car and the spots of tal- 
low onmyskirts. Charley's candle showed 
me the shadows of tac mule’s legs on the 
sides of the place we were in. These were 
allI saw. It might have been anybody's 
coal-bin or cellar stairs, for all I-could per- 
ceive. Jolt, jolt, rumble, rumble, on we 
went. Suddenly we cume toa halt. Bya 
chance gleam from Charley's candle I sav 
another oven-door in the right-hand wall. 

“Will you co down Number Two or 
Number Six, sir?” said Charley, “ Here's 
where Number Two leads off.” 

“ What's the difference, Charley?” said a 
reassuring voice bebind me. 

**No great difference, sir. Number Two's 
the longest.” 

**Keep on in Number Six,” I whispered. 

“Keep on in Number Six, Chariey,” said 
the reassuring voice behind me—the voice 
of one much amused, the voice of one ex- 
perienced in the interior of mines. 

** All right, sir,’ said Charley. ‘* They're 
blasting in Number Two now,” he added, 
as the mule began his jolting trot again, 

Above us, below us, around us, before 
and behind us pealed that blast. The 
echoes seemed louder than the blast, It 
wus terrific. I suppose I bave been in a 
gold. mine, because 1 was told so; but I 
know I have been in the middle of a 
thunder-clap, for I have felt it. 

Even the one experienced in the interior 
of mines did not enjoy this. 

** Allright here, Charley?” hesaid. And 
I wondered what there would be to be done 
in case it bad not been “all right.” 

Dim reminiscences crowded my mind of 
accounts I had read of affecting messages 
which miners had left scrawled on the 
walls of choked-up galleries. 

“TIa, ha! Yes, sir. <All right, sir,” 
chuck'ed Charley. 

Charley enjoyed that blast. Presently we 
stopped. This was the end of the track. 

“ Are we a mile in 2?” I asked. 

“Only a few hundred fect,” was the re. 
ply. I did not believe it, I do not now. 
I firmly believe that I was standing just 
above the bighest tower of Pekin at that 

moment. 

Charley led the way; we followed. To 
clamber in tbe dark over the wildest con- 
fusion of bowlders on the top of a mountain, 
witb the risk of bumping your head thrown 
in—this it is to walk in the Bob Tail Tun- 
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uel. Anxiously and as well as I coull by 
my very liule candle I peered at’ the galls 
on eitherhand. 

“ Tleré’s’a fine vein.” “Berte the lend 
they’re following new.” ** Here's the pure 

etal, sir,”said Charley, enthusiastically, 
vat every step of the way, holding up his 
; candle to spots a little darker or lighter than 
, mibe rest. Occasionally I fancied Igaw a 
gleam} but. it might bave been the shining 
af the candle flame on a wet spot. ~ 

Soon we heard the sound of pickaxes— 
‘clink, thud, ¢link, thud, at regular inter- 
vals; and presently quick, panting breaths, 
in alternation with the blows; and in a 
moment more we saw just ahend of us an 
arched opening into a lighted chamber and 
the forms of two miners, swinging their 
arms with powerful strokes and b: fore each 
stroke drawing in a heavy breath. This 
was the eud of the mine. This was in 
keeping with my thought of mystery, of 
some subtle bond with Natyre. Inch by 
inch, flake by flake, these two'men were 
winning, compelling way to the whole of 
the secret hid in the rock. Tbis was 
mining. Until midnight they were to 
stand in that chamber, panting, cleaving 
the solid ston, journeying toward the 
center of the earth. Above them the city 
would be at rest; perhaps they too would 
be the only ones not sl-eping. low strange 
it would seem to them to come out at high 
noon of night, and see the heaven full of 
stars. As their forms bent and lifted, and 
bent and lifted in the dim light, they 
seemed to me not human beings, doirg the 
bidding and winning the wealth of an earthly 
master; but gnomes, spirits, working the 
will of invisible omnipotence, as they must 
have worked who wrought ‘before ever 
the mountains were brought forth.” 

Never shone any turquoise in the eyes of 
eager finder as did the tiny oval of blue sky 
at the month of that tunnel as we drew’ 
near it. We had been in the bowels of the 
earth only a short half bour, as clocks reck- 
on minutes; but no clocks cxn lose or gain 
time as hearts can. We bad lived the life- 
time of a miner; we had felt what it might 
be to die his death. 

Looking down on the town at sunset from 
a point high up on one side of the gulch, 
we were impressed anew with the marvel- 
ousness of ils existence under such unfa- 
voring conditions. Even the sunset glow 
could not much soften the barrenness, the 
rocky confusion of the sharp and angular 
siceps. 

“T have never seen anything so dreary, 
unless it be in northern New Ilampshire,” 
snida New Englander of the party. ‘* New 
Hampshire!” I echoed, loving New IHamp- 
shire, granite and all,and koowing well 
how all the granite is redeemed and made 
gracious by myriads of lichens and musses 
and vines in the barestof her fields—'‘ New 
Hampshire! It is New Hampshire wrong 
side out, bottom side up, and after a spring 
freshet !” 

But as the sbadows darkened and the 
gulch seemed to grow deeper and deeper in 
the twilight a sadder und deeper thougat 
took possession of me. This strange, gol:!- 
filled ritt in the mountains seemed to me 
like a great crucible, into which bad been 
cast the lives of men and women and chil- 
dren. Fiery asthe tests through which the 
metals pass must be the tests of life in such 
aspoc. Ilow much must be consumed and 
perish forever, that the pure silver be refined ! 





THE MATERIALISTIC GUST. 
BY BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Tre noise which physiological material- 
ism has made for the last few years is hap- 
pily subsiding. Scientists are beginning to 
admit the worthlessness of its explanations, 
and even physiology, its chosen stronghold, 
begius to refuse it shelter. The gale is. dy- 
ing away. 

The gist of the materialistic assumption 
is that atomic mechiunics explain every- 
thing, even the phenomena of life and 
mind. The reality of things is the atoms; 
and atomic motions are the sufficient cavse 
of all phenomena. There are no purpyses 
in Nature; the belief in purpose is only a 
delusion of our own. There is no guiding 
mind; time is all that the a'omns need to 
build up creation. Strauss in bis ** Old 
aod New Faith” announces his acceptance 
of this doctiine, and rejoices at thus being 

* 











able to clear miracles out of the world. It 
never seems to have.occurred towhim that 
this docirine contains (he most ‘Incredible 
of miracles. That the living should be cre 
nai the essentially dead and that 
th tand feeling should be produced by 
the“insensite and lifeless. is plainly as 
great a°miracle as aty atiwhich Strauss 
takes offense. Nor is this the only miracle 
which thedoctrine involves, Sharply con- 
ceived, the theory makes Nature a mfchine; 
and if it is to be a sufficient explanation it 
must say that this machine has been run- 
ning from all eternity. But machines do 
not, as arule, start themselves. An eter. 
nal machine is a contradiction. If it bas 
always been running, it contains its reasons 
within itself and is not a machine, but a 
spontaneous organism. If it is in strictness 
a machine, then it postulates both a maker 
and a mover; otherwise we have the 
astounding miracle of a machine which 
first made itself and next put itself in mo- 
tion. Plainly, if the object is to escape the 
miraculous, we do not help ourselves very 
much by taking refuge in materialism. 

The logic of materialism must always 
pass for a psychological wonder, Few men 
have had either the courage or the heart to 
push the theory to its scientific and moral 
results. When it comes to deal with ques- 
tions of duty an inconsistency always 
appears which is far more honorable to the 
hearts than to the logic of these thinkers. 
Thus Strauss, in the work mentioned, can 
not bear to dwell upon the docirine which 
he confesses—that the universe is only an 
inexorable machine; and he quickly turns 
aside from this too painful aspect, and tells 
us of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
The universe is the sum «and source of 
reason, he says, and deserves from us all 
the veneration which the Christian feels for 


bis God. Our physiological moralists, 
with their ‘social statics,” manifest 
the sime_ inconsistency. Although 


min is utterly without any power 

of self-control; yet they cannot bear 

the thougbt that men should surrender 

to every passion which solicits them; and 

so they speak of our duties to ourselves 

and to one another. Although man {s pure- 

ly a product of Nature, yet it cannot be 
thoucht of that ‘the struggle for exist- 
ence,” which is the only law which lower 
nature knows, should be adopted as tbe rule 
of buman life. And so they tell us of 
“altruism,” and of the superiority of the 
“altruistic” to the ‘* egoistic sentiments.” 
There seems to be no enchantment against 
those high dreams of a heavenly origin and 
a divine responsibility which have for- 
ever haunted the soul; and no heart which 
can shut out the echoes of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But, logicully, the materialist 
has no right to talk of either the true or 
the goud. Upon his theory, there is neither 
true nor good. For thought is only a pro- 
duct of the brain; and by what right can 
we say that this product is true and that 
one is false? Both are produced with equal 
necessity, and why is not one as good as 
the other? The materialist may answer 
that one is normal and the other is abnor- 
mal; but how co we know which is the 
normal thought and which the abnormal? 
Unless we have some fixed standard of 
comparison, there can be no question of 
normal and abnormal, In short, whatever 
is is equally justified. Objective truth dix 
appeurs into subjective fancy, and all 
possibility of science nerishes, 

Still less is the materialist justified fo 
speaking of duty, the good. if man be 
fast bound in the chains of necessity, what 
use in urging duty upon him? Whaut be 
does he must do. And, besides, what is 
duty and what isthe good? If mun be & 
natural product alone, he should be subj ‘et 
to Nature’s laws. The ‘‘ survival of the 
fittest” or the “struggle for existence” 
the only law which Nature knows, and why 
should man obey any otier? If every mon 
is indeed entrusted by Heaven with the ex” 
ccution of a divine commission, then has he 
righte of which no power on earth may de 
prive him; but if not, if there Le nothing 
above us, then it is icle to talk of dutes 
and rights, ‘Ie moral sentiments are but 
petritied prejudices without any binding 
authority. Every mio basa right to just 
as much as he can keep, and Ho! bes’s war 
of all against all is the only law of life, 
We insist that the materialist accept the 
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logical results of his theory, There is no 
truth, po science, no duty, no goot. The 
Jaw of might takes the place of right, and 
suljective and contradictory fancies tike 
the place of truth. If he dees not lixe the 
conclusions, he must give up his premises. 
At all events, this half-way logic is utterly 
{nadmissible, if not worse. If a man has 
the courage to carry Darwinism into ethics, 
let him also have the courage to be consist- 
ent and set up the “struggle for existence” 
as the first law of ethics. 

Fortunately, as we suggested in the be- 
ginning, physiology itself is beginning to 
recognize the utter untenability of material. 
ism. One might object to what we have 
said, that for all that materialism might be 
true; but the facts of physiology them- 
selves are now beginning to testify against 
the doctrine. Du Bois Reymond, than 
whom no physiologist stands higher, in an 
address delivered some time ago upon the 
limits of physical science, expressly de- 
clares that when we come to sensation 
science meets a gulf which it cannot pass; 
not merely a gulf which is at present un- 
bridged, but one which is essentially im- 
passable. Prof. Fick, of Zurich, declares 
that as a physiologist he must assume the 
existence of a peculiar force to account for 
sensation and thought. So too Fechner, 
aciong the scientists, has strongly in- 
sisted upon the impossibility of explaining 
mental pbenomena upon physiological 
grounds. Fick says that the physiological 
antecedents at best give no account of the 
mental phenomena, while the latter man- 
ifest such peculiaritics as to make it impos- 
sible to assume an identity between the 
nervous and the mental force. Physiology 
has entered upon a new direction. The 
best of our physiologists are declaring 
themselves expressly and strongly ngainst 
the possibility of deducing mental phenom- 
ena from the pbysical antecedents. The 
naive reliance on the microscope as all- 
sceing and the colossal ignoring of facts, 
which have been so common, are giving 
way. Some of our American fricnds who 
insist upon cutting everything by a physi- 
ologica) pattern, without indeed knowing 
very much of physiology, would do well 
to take notice. Their procedure will not be 
thought smart much longer. 

ooo 


PECULIAR BOSTON. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Tr a citizen of the planet Mars were to 
visit our earth, the volume which he would 
be sure to issue from the martial press im- 
mediately on his return would-be reprinted 
here from advance sheets, if it coull be so 
arranged, and read by us with great interest. 
Not that he could tell us anvthing of our- 
selves which we did not already know ; but 
for the freshness of statement which could 
not but ch»racterize the views of such an 
outsider. Now, Mars cannot be very much 
more unlike earth than was the partof our 
country from which the writer came unlike 
New England. And we cannot but observe 
the contrast most where the shades of ditfer- 
ence are sharpest defined. That is, of course, 
in Boston. You may safely say that Spain 
isa Spaniard, and so of each of our cities. 
The moment you mention Biltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago you have an 
idea of the city in question, as if it were an 
individual and an individual of a character 
distinctively hisown. But of no city is this 
quite so true as it is of Boston, which is, as 
we all know, the unadulterated result of two 
hundred and fifty years of New England ! 
And no city on earth deserves higher praise 
than Boston. From long before the throw- 
Ing of the tea overboard and up to date 
what city has been quite so prompt, as well 
as pure, in its patriotism? It hastened 
from its remotest extreme of the land to 
aid submerged Louisiana first of all the 
cities, because generosity was instinctive to 
it, and nothing so swift as instinct. It was 
as swift in declining the aid offered it from 
abroad after its great conflagration, because 
its principle of self-reliance is as instinctive 
as its charity to others. And there is no 
greater mistake than to sneer at Boston on 
the ground that it confines itself, like a 
Pedant, exclusively to care for the intellect. 
I stood yesterday among the walls of one of 
its great institutions of learning; but I sat 
to-day for hours in one of its forty free 
bathing establishments, to enjuy the delight 


of itsstreet Arabs’ ns they flocked in from 
the hot streets, to splash about in the water, 
made us free to them as the air, For every 
palatial puotic school there is some edifice, 
ag magnificent, forthe suffering body. Nota 
gallery of art but has its counterpart for the 
outer man in a restaurant whose food is sup- 
plied to the poor as pure and as cheap almost 
as water, Take the police, for instance, in 
comparison with the lezalized banditti of 
New York. Their efficiency in regard to 
crime is exceeded only by their courtesy to 
all except criminals, Vastly more might be 
said in just praise of Boston; yet the writer 
fears it will all be accepted upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum”"—for it 
is the obitusry of a dying Boston that is 
here being written. 

Why not say so? The writer isa native 
and ardent lover of the South, and the 
South of his birth and boyhood is as utterly 
passed away as is the Roman Empire. 
They have no hesitation here in Boston of 
assuming asa matter of course that Puritan- 
jsm, their own immediate and distinctive 
ancestry, is as utterly obsolete and extinct 
as is the mythology of Rome. Is it not 
singular the degree to which the courtiers 
of Charles il thought the same of Puritan- 
ism—as cordially detested by them too? 
Yet, if my memory serves me, William of 
Orange and Joho Wesley, the exodus of 
the Fice Church of Scotland, Spurgeon, and 
the present amazing revival in Scotland 
have taken place since the Merry Monarch, 
ITudibras, and the world of that ilk! If un- 
belief lives and dies and lives again, let us 
acknowledge the fact, equally historical, 
that belief, too, lives and flourishes amaz- 
ingly after it bas seemed to have been utter- 
ly eradicated. Millerism—the firm persua- 
sion that the world ends with us—is as big- 
oted a belief outside of Christianity as inside. 
It is impossible not to recognize tbe cul. 
ture, refinement, genuine excellence, often 
putting to the blush the professors of religion, 
of many of the representatives of unbelief, 
And yet they will themselves acknowledge 
astonished, yet candid, that whatever be, 
comes of Christianity as a form of belief, 
their form of unbelief is perishing and rap- 
idly. Some of them are endeavoring to 
turn their attention from the whole matter, 
in despuir, to literature, art, science. Others 
are giving up all steady thought upon the 
subject, to concentrate themselves upon the 
making of money, which is only a form of 
materialism alittle grosser than that ofa 
materialistic science, art, and literature— 
the acbieving of millions of dollars now, 
instead of the pal'ry thousands of old, be- 
ing but a more massive materialism and a 
more infatuating than of yore. 


The exact trouble in Boston, as in every 
other camp of unbelief, lies in this: that not 
a soul therein has anything to suggest as a 
substitute for Christianity; no, not the ghost 
of an available suggestion. We have in- 
vented the reaping and sewing machine, 
the steamship and the telegraph, and have 
somewhat revolutionized the world by 
these. Before we can roll the globe out ot 
and quite beyond the religion of the Nuza- 
rene we must—and itis said with deepest 
reverence—we must invent another and bet- 
ter Christ. Frankiin snatched the lightning 
from the skies; but » greater Franklin must 
snatch from some quarter some moral elcc- 
tricity of greater flash and force than is 
yet known tothe science of skepticism— 
something. which wiil arouse and impel men 
at once more powerfully and more bene- 
ficially than is scen in a revival. The 
vehement demand of the world upon un- 
belief is for the coming of its Messiah, the 
anounciation of its counter-Christ. If they 
could but reproduce some such from the 
sepulcher of the past; but alas! even the 
Channing of old was too Christian. As to 
the Channings of to day, they ure, in the 
sorrowful agreement of all of us, but a 
sort of ‘‘dii minores gentium.” No one 
denies that unbelicf will exist in the 
world even unto the end; but no 
one will assert that the existing form of un- 
belicf is not rapidly breaking up in New 
England, crumbling to dust of itself, And 
there is increasing pressure upon it from 
without. There is greater energy, for in- 
stance, in Congregationalism every day— 
the very soul of that energy lying in its 
orthodoxy. Methodist, Baptiet, Evangelica, 
Episcopacy, Presby terianism, and Orthodox 





Congregutionulism are welded to-day in 


Roston into a measure both of unity ‘and 
energy and assurance of sucress such as is 
not even pretended to by unbelief. As to 
Presby terianism, one thing is certuin: God, 
in his providence, is concentrating the 
Scotch upon New England. We have 
heard of them before tn certain epochs of 
the world, and the revival in Scotland is in- 
tensifying their enercy, as against whatever 
posterity, in any shape, of Claverhouse they 
may meet here. No people in all the world 
less influenced by the skepticism of the 
day, no people quite so obstinate and 
fervent in their faith. But the victory of 
belief will be one not of controversy, but 
simply of love and of Christ. Depend upon 
it, the great cor flagration is but one of the 
lesser providences of Heaven toward the 
“evolution” of another and a nobler 
Boston. Gold knows orthedoxy has had 
human defect and plenty of it; and God 
equally knows that Boston hetrodexy bas 
hal divine excellence of certain kinds and 
much of it. Rejecting the merely Lbuman 
of each system, he is ut work upon and with 
us all, and who can doubt the result? 
But ‘‘ the lines of force” are not more dis- 
tinctly defined in Nature than they are in 
Boston; and here, as everywhere, the 
omnipotence of God toward men, the 
pressure of the heart of God upon the heart 
of man, is along the line of the simple 
Gospel of Christ crucified. 





DAY DREAMS. 


BY E. D. RICE, 








Tne sunlight lies upon the yellow sand, 
The far sea glitters, and the islands loom ; 
Here with the past I, loitering on the strand, 
Leave the dull present with my narrow room. 


Ilere with the past, that shined so fair and 
sweet— 
The one thing age and pain cannot destroy ; 
And, as the waves come rippling to my feet, 
I seem, like them, unchanged and full of joy. 


I dreamed that, as of old, at earliest morn 
1 have been watching for a sail I know; 
And when it came not I have turned forlorn 
To hope and fear, and feel the hours too slow. 


And when {t came—ah! then, at last, the joy 
Toat overpowered the waiting and distress ! 
Not even future partings could alloy 
The certainty of present happiness. 


And he—my sallor—quite enough for him 
To watch me singing some old nursery 
rbyme, 
At household work; or when the day grew 
dim, 
To hold me close, as in the olden time. 


The long swect days, the tales of foreign lands, 
The strange faint odors of the gifts he 
brought, 
And all the trifles that love understands 
And lives upon are present to my thought. 


Were we too happy? Nay, that cannot be. 

I know God loves to see hi§ children blest. 
Besides, the past is mine eternally, 

And ouce, at least, earth gave me of her best. 


So the swift years went by ; and God was good. 
While neighbor wives lamented, I was sad 
For others’ sorrows only; now I would 
I had been tenderer of the griefs they had. 


No whirlwinds vexed the ship; no venture 
failed ; 
Safely it went and came. Could I believe 
(For habit breeds assurance), while they wailed, 
‘those stricken women, that I too should 
grieve? 


Let me remember how, one niglit in June, 
I watched my love outgoing, till the mist 
Came up and hid the ship, and hid the moon, 
And chilled the flogers that his lips had 
kissed. 


And then the mists of sorrow wrapped my life. 
No tnore he came, no more will come to me. 

Somewbere he rests in peace beyond the strife 
Of raging tempests and the angry sea. 


The slow years pass; and as I used to walt 
For him to cone to me from some far shore, 

So now I wait for Death, who, soon or late, 
Shall take me to my love for evermore. 


The slow years pass, and earth is growing dim. 
One certainty remains—half understood, ° 
But shining clearer as I go to him, 
Out of my lonely life—that God Is good. 


The sunlight dies from off the yellow sand, 
The wind is rising, and the breakers foam ; 
Yet one night more I turn me from the strand 





To walt inpaticuce till the morning come, 
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ARE OUR CLERGY READY FOR 
THIS CRISIS? 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D. D. 





~ 


Sixcze we have been preparing these 
papers for Tire INDEPENDENT a correspond- 
ent in England, from his deep solicitude 
in the fortunes of the churches here, hus 
kindly written: 

** You are quite at liberty to quote from 
my letteis aod even to use my name.” 

For urgent purposes in view we berewith 
give two or three extracis from his late 
epistles : 

1. Jan. 9th, 1874.—"'It is our intention 
very shortly to get together our sub-cum- 
mitiee on publications and procure the ad- 
vice of the best men we can as to whether 
it ig not actually necessary to ‘attempt to 
procure a few works to be written dealing 
in a thorough manner with some of the 
great questions of the day. 1am of opinion 
that uniess we really meet unbeiief in high 
quarters we shall do our work very imper- 
fectly. If itcould be grappled witi there 
successfully, in the lower sirata it might be 
easily demotished. It will be a mutter of 
great difficulty to find the men, and, if we 
cun do so, require much time to accomplish 
it. . . . It has been suggested to me by 
several to write a work directly dealing 
With the bistorical character of the Gospels 
and providing an answer in principle, 
though not in detail, to the chief objec- 
tions, so that it might be put forward as 
really meeting the difficulties canvassed by 
several works, iu which their historical 
character is impugned.” 


2. May 19th, 1874: ‘‘I intend giving my 
deep atiention to a work which | am pre- 
paring on the Principles of Modern Pauthe- 
istic and Atheistic Puilosophy. . . . lam 
quite aware that to bandle this subject 
would involve a very heavy labor, Still L 
think that I shall attempt it, as I can burn 
it it 1 am not satisfied with it. My present 
idea is to handle the subject so as to leave 
German haziness alone; Dut to contemplate 
it solely in the light of an English speaking 
people. Thus restricted, I feel tuat 1 shall 
not effect it in a twelvemonth.” 


8. June 8th, 1874: “*A work bas just 
been publisbed in this country which you 
are not likely as yet to have heard much of 
in America, but you will before long. It is 
entitled arr eal 
Taking this work all in all, for logical 
power, extent of reuding, and uble aund- 
ling of the subject, I think that I may sate- 
ly say that so sharp an atiace has not been 
made on Curistianily since we were born. 
The Bishop of drew my earnest 
attention to it a fortnight since. I have 
since perused it. Ot course, | have not bad 
time thoughtfully to meditate on its con- 
tents or logically to examine its lines of ar- 
gument. lbaveseen quite cnough of it fully 
to justify the opinion which the Bishop of 
gave about it. As I know the 
deep interest you feel in these questions, I 
thought it desirable to Iet you know the na- 
ture of the book, for it will be sure to 
reach America, It consists of two parts, 
The Bishop of has been 
trying to persuade me to abanden the 
subject l have been thinking of treating; 
and, instead of it, to grapple with Part 1. 
Part 2 should be entrusted to some one, if Le 
can be found, who is thoroughly up to that 
part of the work. {Lam very closely meai. 
tating on Part 1, with a view of deiermin- 
ing whether I feel myself equal to handling 
the question.” 











First, therefore, there is a certain society 
in England conspicuous in the eyes of 
Christendom for its earnest efforts to vindi- 
cate the Christian faith, in view of modern 
anti-Christian thought. Prior to Januury 
last this society had doubtless put forth 
some of the most intelligent efforts in this 
direction thus far put tortb in any Christian 
country. Christians all over America, as 
well as all over England, at least in some 
initial way, have reason to thank God for 
the existence and operations of this so- 
ciety. 

But now mark. Before the Oth day of 
January last it had become perfectly appar- 
ent to those who give Intelligence and effi- 
ciency to all the movements of this socicty 
that thus far they had been baving only 
child’s play that thus far they had been 





dealing with their dilliculties only in the 
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lower strata ; that at length the time had 
arrived when they must either abandon all 
hope of doing their work otherwise than 
superficially or else must make a successful 
grapple with unbelief in high quarters. 


Secondly. But when the problem be- 
came, how successfully to grapple with un- 
belief in high quarters, as distinguished 
from the lower strata, forthwith the start- 
ling question arose, where in all England 
the men could be’ found to organize and 
lead the movement. 

And how very few men either then could 
or now can be found in all England to do 
the work referred to is unconsciously but 
most graphically revealed to us by our cor- 
respondent, when he informs us, first, that 
at the beginning of the current year he was 
personally being solicited from many quar- 
ters to prepare a special treatise with & view 
to meet the real difficulties of the modern 
Gospel question; secondly, that in May 
last he had deliberately seated himself to 
write, instead, a volume on the Principles 
of Modern Pantheistic and Atheistic Phi- 
losophy, to merely certain aspects of which 
he expected to devote himself for at least a 
twelvemonth; and yet, thirdly, that be- 
fore he could even fairly begin to work 
upon this latter volume in comes a leading 
English bishop, earnestly asking him to 
throw everything else aside, in order to as- 
sist in grappling with an unexpected anti- 
Christian English foeman, who had just 
commenced to walk, with a cool air of de- 
fiance, through all the older Christian argu- 
ments on certain vital questions, making 
hayoc everywhere. 


Thirdly. When it comes to dealing thus, 
not with third and fourth-rate, but with 
first and even second-rate anti-Christian 
thinkers, not only are the clergy few and 
far between in England who can offer any 
considerable resistance; this also is true— 
namely, that the anti-Christian thinkers are 
so formidable in their mental force and 
scholarship that even among those of these 
Christian clergymen who are most confi- 
dently expected to stand many are sure, 
instead, to fall, and to fali too in the esti- 
mation of their own religious partisans. 
Thus, in the recent anti-Christian work of 
which our correspondent speaks above 
‘*Mozley gets very rough usage and Trench 
is hopelessly demolished.” At least, so our 
correspondent thinks. 

At this rate, by the time that an exact 
line of demarcation becomes drawn between 
those clergymen in England who, when put 
tothe more crucial tests, are able success- 
fully to cope with the leading modern 
unbelievers and those other clergymen in 
England who, though up to this moment still 
in the field, will yet ultimately be obliged 
to succumb before those unbelievers—by 
that time, we say, the present prospects are 
that the defense of Christianity will then 
be left to the genius, scholarship, and cour- 
age of but a Spartan handful. 


Fourthly. But there is one voice of cheer 
that reaches us from England. When a 
most conspicuous and acknowledged leader 
of the Christian defenses there, after having 
made preparation that most Christian schol- 
ars would regard in itself exhaustive, still 
proposes to seat himself for another 
twelvemonth to prepare to write a treatise, 
restricted to certain aspects only of a given 
line of anti-Christian thought, with a view 
to see whether he can produce something 
worth the publishing, or only worthy of the 
bonfire; when a well-known bishop of 
England proposes to give the handling of 
but a single portion of a recent anti- 
Christian volume to one of the most compe- 
tent scholars of that whole Christian 
nation, and that scholar does not propose to 
rush into battle, but first carefully to take 
the measureofhis antagonist, to see whether 
he is equal to the onset; and when that 
same bishop proposes to ransack all 
England over to see if a man can be 
found whose “large amount of erudition 
combined with logical power ” will enable 
him to grapple with the other and remain- 
ing portion of that single volume—at such 
a time as this, we say, it would seem that 
the English clergy have at length become 
sufficiently aware of their startling lack of 
preparation to meet the present religious 
crisis to make it hopeful that they will, at 
last, betake themselves at once to that care- 
ful, earnest, patient drilling for the conflict 
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which they will then find is the first essen- 
tial step to all their coming conquests. 

In view of which, our American clergy 
will draw their own inferences as to their 
own readiness or lack of readiness success- 
fully to meet the grave religious crisis now 
rapidly converging and crowding upon alj 
our Christian churches, 

LE ——— 


AFTER-GLOW. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








My morning was all dewy rose and pearl, 
Peace brimmed the skies, a cool and fragrant 
air 
Caressed my going forth, and everywhere 
The radiant webs by hope and fancy spun 
Stretched shining in the sun. 


Then came a noon, hot, breathless, still ; 
No wind to visit the dew-thirsty flowers; 
Only the dust, the road, the urging hours, 

And, pressing on, I never guessed or knew 

That day was half way through. 


And when the pomp of purple lit the sky, 
And sheaves of golden lances tipped with red 
Danced in the west, wondering I gazed, and 
said: 
“Lo! a new morning dawns, my hopes to 
crown!’ 
Sudden the sun dropped down 


Like a great golden ball into the sea, 
Which made room laughing, and the serried 
rank 
Of yellow lances flashed, and turning sank 
After their chieftain, as he led the way, 
And all the heaven was gray. 


Startled and pale, I stood to see them go. 
Then a long stealing shadow to me crept 
And laid his cold hand on me, and I wept 

And hid my eyes, and shivered with affright 

At thought of coming night. 


But as I wept and shuddered a warm thrill 
Smote on my sense. I raised my eyes, and lo! 
The skies, so dim but now, were all aglow 

With a new flush of tender rose and gold, 

Opening fold on fold. 


Higher and higher soared the gracious beam, 
Deeper and deeper glowed the heavenly hues, 
Nor any cowering shadow could refuse 

The beautiful embrace which clasped and 

kissed 

Its sun to amethyst. 


A little longer, and the lovely light, 
Draining the last drops from its wondrous 
urn, 
Departed, and the sweet shades in their turn, 
Impatient of the momentary mirth, 
Crowded to siege the earth. 


No longer do I shudder. With calm eye 
I front the night, nor wish its bours away; 
For in that message from my banished day 
I read his pledge of dawning soon or late 
And can endure to wait. 


ORR a 
THE SERMON ON THE CROSS, 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








THERE is some reason for believing that 
Jesus our Saviour repeated the twenty- 
second psalm entirely while suspended on 
the cross in the agonies of the crucifixion. 
We know that he spoke aloud the opening 
sentence of it: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” And there are 
some scholarly and careful expositors who 
tell us that the final expression of it—that 
last clause with which our version awk- 
werdly closes (“That he bath done this”)— 
if rendered exactly in translation, would 
read ‘“‘It is finished,” which, as we all 
remember, was another of our Lord’s 
utterances on Calvary. 

It may be that with his bitter cry, under 
the darkness and desolation which is re. 
corded, his speech collapsed into silence, 
and that then only his mind took up the 
remaining verses into meditation and re- 
hearsal. At any rate, we quite understand 
he was educated to great familiarity with 
all the Old Testament Scriptures, and often 
adduced them in argument with an apt- 
ness which showed an evident acquaint- 
ance with each important passage. And, 
surely, in his studies concerning his own 
Messiahsbip he must have fastened deeply 
in memory such sentences as these: ‘* They 
pierced my hands and my feet”; “ They 
part my garments among them and cast 
lots upon my vesture”; ‘‘ They shake the 
head, saying, He trusted on the Lord that 
he would deliver him; let him deliver him, 
seeing he delighted in him!” Think a 
moment upon the dramatic force, when re- 
peated in the act of crucifixion, of such 





expressions, all of which are found in this 
psalm, 

Now that we know the exact history of 
that awful scene, how wonderful seem these 
words of description, penned a full thousand 
years before Jesus was born. But what 
renders the question—whether Christ re- 
hearsed these predictions or not during 
those suffering moments when he was 
accurately fulfilling them—of more interest 
to us is the fact that among the verses is 
found a statement amounting to a literal 
promise that the Messiah, at the very hight 
of bis grand offering of atonement, should 
deliver an address, For he says: ‘‘I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren. In the 
midst of the congregation will I praise 
thee.” 

If there be any remaining doubt as to the 
person to whom go startling an announce- 
ment belongs, it is relieved by the plain 
reference of the entire passage, which we 
find in the epistle to the Hebrews. There 
the language of the twenty-second psalm 
is ascribed directly and without change to 
Jesus. And in that place, likewise, you will 
be pleased to discover an explanation of 
what the Psalmist must have meant by that 
which he here calls ‘‘the congregation.” 
It is interesting to note these verses, as Paul 
quotes David, and unhesitatingly gives 
David’s words to Jesus: 

‘*For both he that sanctifieth and they 
who are sanctified are all of one; for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them breth- 
ren, saying, I will déclare thy name unto 


my brethren, in the midst of the Church 
will I sing praise unto thee.” 


What David calls ‘‘ the congregation ” is,- 
therefore, those ‘‘ who are sanctified ”; and 
what the Messiah is represented as calling 
his ‘‘ brethren” is the “Church.” Hence, a 
most weighty and most welcome declara- 
tion isthis: The Lord of Glory, even in ago- 
ny, speaks from the Cross to the Church. 

What a pulpit, what an audience, what a 
preacher! We have received from the 
sacred record one Sermon on the Mount; 
here is another. Calvary is a lowlier hill 
than Hattin; but this Sermon on the Cross 
is a grander discourse, for Christ crucified 
is preached by the lips of a crucified 
Christ ! 

It, surely, is not necessary to ask or to 
answer what were the words which Jesus 
spoke during the hours while be was dying. 
For they are enduringly familiar to us all. 
But our special purpose with them just 
now requires that we carefully contemplate 
their order of arrangement and their rela- 
tion to each other. There are known to be 
exactly seven of them in all—the seven 
distinct heads to this Sermon on the Cross, 
One is given us by Matthew, Mark repeats 
the same, Luke records three more, and 
to these Jobn adds three. 

The first was a prayer for his execution- 
ers. The soldiers were brutal, the pop- 
ulace ignorant and harsh; but atthe mo- 
ment when any one would think our Lord 
was going to utter a denunciation wilder 
than an apostle’s ‘‘ Anathema” you hear 
only the tenderness of supplication, backed 
with the cbarity of an excuse. Then 
said Jesus: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do!” 

After this comes silence. Time passes 
on. Suffering deepens. A thief, crucified 
on another cross, set beside his in order to 
shame him more, becomes penitent for his 
sin and has faith in Jesus sufficient to sur- 
render to him asa Saviour. He exclaims: 
“Lord, remember me when thou comest 
into thy kingdom.” That cry was not 
lifted unheard. The head of Jesus in- 
stantly turned—in pain, but in pity—till eye 
met eye; and then the lips spoke, the sec- 
ond time, grandest words of pardon and 
promise: ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 


Now again ensues quiet and the hour 
wears wearily on. A littlecompany of dear 
friends are sitting at the foot of the cross— 
among them Mary, Jesus’s mother, and 
John, the disciple Jesus loved specially. 
Higher relationships were beginning to 
override the lower. It was time to say 
farewell to all earthly ties. Jesus seems 
here to make his will. Alas! what a death- 
bed, and yet what a testament! A living 
mother is bequeathed asa comfort anda 
care, Thus he spoke the third time: 
‘* Woman, behold thy son!” And when 
John’s eager look was raised to his, he sim- 
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ply added, forestalling all thanks and 
exacting no conditions: ‘‘Behold thy 
mother !” 

The next three of these utterances seem. 
to be official. The Saviour himself is the 
subject of each in turn. Hence his priestly 
work, his prophetic, and his kingly are all 
mentioned. notes 

Down in the depth of awful desertion, 
as helay—the Lamb of God—upon the altar 


of atonement, bearing the curse of sin in — 
“My God, my God, . 


his person, he vried: 
why hast thou forsaken me!” 

Then as he came up alittle way out of 
the depth of the darkness (perhaps saying 
over the rest of the twenty-second psalm) 
he recalled one prediction as yet unanswered 
by any fact. David had said this in his 
seer-vision: “They gave me also gall for 
my meat, and in my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink.” Christ would be re- 
minded of that prophecy of the Messiah 
the moment that in his rehearsal he met 
the verse: ‘“‘My strength is dried up like 
a potsherd and my tongue cleaveth to my 
jaws.” There can be no doubt that Jesus 
felt natural desire for drink under the fever 


of crucifixion; but his motive in that wild . 


call for some refreshment was more the 
wish to keep Scripture record clear. You 
will miss much if you neglect the most 
strange and suggestive language here; 
‘* After this, Jesus, knowing that all things 
were now accomplished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith I thirst.” 

Then, glancing over all the past and on 
into the future, he rose to the hight of proc- 
lamation, and said ‘‘ with a loud voice,” 
as it merited: ‘‘It is finished!” 

Only one thing more remained. Asa 
sovereign leaves his throne sometimes for 
the field, in order to subdue a rebel province, 
so he had put off his royal purple and hig 
celestial crown, that he might become the 
Captain of Salvation on this revolted planet. 
His military work was now done. As that 
sovereign returns victorious, with all his 
triumphs on his brow and his captives io 
his train, announcing in the presence of his 
army that the campaign is ended, so Jesus 
at last gives the note of a closed conflict, 
and the signal for leaving the plain, on the 
immediate march to the capital. 
going at once, the prince royal, to the royal 
abode. A message beforehand seems be- 
coming. 

So he speaks his seventh word. There 
upon the tree of humiliation he sends 
tranquilly aloft into the not distant ear of 
the Infinite One his final utterance—a mere 
decorous greeting to his Father: ‘‘ Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit !” 

‘‘ And having said thus he gave up the 
ghost.” These seven expressions, then, 
constitute the fulfillment Jesus made of the 
Messianic promise recorded in the psalm. 
They are significant even when detached 
and separate; but you will feel their full 
power the more when you consider their 
order, the line of consecutive thought in 
which they occur. 

Perhaps there is no way in which they 
can more vividly be grouped together than 
by adopting the ancient conventional form 
of memorizing employed by classic orators 
in recalling the points of a speech. They 
used to localize the heads of discourse by 
fastening them in imaginative connection 
around on the conspicuous parts of tlie 
building. Hence, came our phraseology— 
‘‘in the first place,” or ‘‘ the second place,” 
and soon. Let us reverently conceive the 
Saviour in the very posture of crucifixion, 
turning his head, and picking up one. sug- 
gestion after another with the glances of 
his eye, as the progress of his thought shifts 
the subject of remark. Our question is: 
Why did he say the first thing first, and the 
next thing next, and all the rest in just that 
succession he chose? Imagine him, if you 
will, surrounded by concentric circles of 
hearers—some remote, as it were, some 
near at hand, and touching each in turn. 

He looks away from him—sees the cruci- 
fiers, and utters his cry for their forgiveness. 
He looks beside him—sees the penitent thief, 
and utters his welcome to Paradise. He 
looks beneath him—sees his mother, and 
utters his bequeathal of her to hernew son. 
He looks above him—sees the mantle already 
drawn across bis Father’s face, and utters bis 
lament of desolation. Helooks within him— 
sees bis poor weakness of thirst,and utters bis 
acknowledgment of the reminder it makes 
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that Scripture must be fulfilled, He looks 
around him—sees the Messiah’s work all 
along the toiling, waiting centuries, and 
utters his triumphant announcement that 
he has completed it. He looks before him— 
sees, far through the bounds of earthly 
vision, his Father’s face and knows his 
favor is restored, and then utters his peace- 
ful surrender. 

Any one, therefore, can readily perceive 
the journey of Jesus’s mind by these im- 
pressive words coming out now and then 
to mark its course. He beginson the 
extreme outskirts of the Kingdom of God, 
and works up toward the throne which is 
its center. He starts with the subjects; he 
continues with the Prince; he ends with 
the King. He divides the subjects into 
three classes, according to their spiritual 
distance; he predicates three conditions of 
the Prince, according to the progress and 
achievements of his work; and then he 
ascribes all supremacy to the King, by 
yielding himself to his hands. 

The Sermon on the Cross, 80 it follows, 
is thorougbly logical, and is actually found. 
ed upon a symmetrical analysis most exqui- 
site in structure. These may be seen to be 
the particulars in fair order : 

I. The subjects of the Kingdom. 

1, The hardened and unconcerned. A 
prayer for them: ‘‘ Father, forgive them.” 

2. The penitent and believing. The ac- 
ceptance of them: ‘‘ To-day with me in 
Paradise.” 

8. The accepted and beloved. A care to- 
ward them: “Behold thy mother—thy 
son.” 

II. The Prince of the Kingdom. 

1. The priestly Victim. Under vicarious 
guilt; hence, forsaken. 

2. The prophetic Revealer. Under re- 
sponsibility for all truth; hence, careful. 

8. The kingly Leader. Under victorious 
banoers; hence, jubilant. 

IIL The King of the Kingdom. 

Only a single word of severe self-an- 
nouncement, as he starts in person to return 
through the lifted gates into the glory he 
had before ever the world was. 





RIGHT VERSUS LAW. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








THe number of stories written at the 
present day would be almost appalling, were 
it not that so many of them are excellent 
in character—discriminating, truthful, and 
elevating. They not only bring the habits, 
the manners, the conversation of good and 
often of bright society into observation, 
but often they teach pleasantly, sympa- 
thetically, and perhaps unconsciouely les- 
sons of sincerity, of magnanimity, of self- 
sacrifice, which could in no other way be 
so effectually enforced. Occasionally we 
find a story of low proclivities and occa- 
sionally one more moral.than is meet. This 
may seem a slight error. Perhaps It is. 
But there is so much call for real and 
sturdy honor inthe world that one hates 
to see too fine a point put upon it. 

For instance, in a pleasant and some- 
what powerful story which I have just 
read, aman, after his first hasty, passion- 
ate attachment to his wife, first neglects 
and then abuses her. He has one son, of 
whom he is not fond; but he sends 
the boy to school and designs him 
to marry an heiress. George, however, 
marries a poor, good, and beautiful girl, 
whereupon the father rages against him and 
is only prevented by the servants from 
inflicting personal violence upon his son. 
George and his wife are thus condemned to 
work for a living, in which they bave much 
difficulty. His father’s malice has turned 
him away from one lucrative situation and 
only showers the grossest insult upon him 
when he seeks help from his father. Sud- 
denly his father dies. No willis found, and 
George and his wife enter upon the estate, 
do the greatest good with the money and 
enjoy the greatest happiness for more than 
three years. Then George accidentally 
discovers a will, disinheriting him, and 
leaving the property to the father’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, a coarse and hardened 
woman. Then comes the struggle. He is 
quite alone. The fire blazes temptingly. 
He confesses that for five minutes he was 
as near committing felony asaman could 
The will is just 
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scorched in one corner, but not burnt. He 
relinquishes the property. The coarse girl 
comes into it, and gives him not a 
penny. But he is not able to bear this 
second stroke of poverty as well as he bore 
the first, and he soon dies, and from all 
accounts the wife is likely. to follow him 
shortly. 

The point is that he did not die a felon, 
but an honest man. 

But would it have been felony if he had 
burnt the will and retained the property ? 

Dear Christian men and brethren, if it 
had pleased Heaven to put you in George 
Lovelace’s case, would not you have burned 
that will as speedily as 





“the scratch 
And blue spurt of alighted match” 


would let you? So indeed would I, felony 
or no felony. I only wish there were as 
many estates waiting for me as I would 
burn wills to get them, the circumstances 
being the same. We may not be able to 
give a technical justification of our act; 
but let us burn the will first and make that 
all safe and snug, and then Jet us reason 
together as to the character of the pro- 
ceeding. 

It does not appear that Ethel, George’s 
wife, bad any voice io the matter. All we 
know is that when George was worked up 
to the last pitch, when, “stronger than the 
logic which justified the burning of the 
will and the desire which made it sweet, 
arose the still small voice, saying: ‘It is 
wrong!” Ethel came in, and George said: 
‘“‘Etbel, look here!” Whereupon he fell 
sick, and Ethel nursed him; but whether 
she blamed or applauded history showeth 
not. What.she ought to have done when 
George said ‘Ethel, look here” was to 
read the will. Her first remark would 
probably be: 

“George, is this a real will, a legal 
will?” 

‘Entirely so.” 

“If your father’s solicitors had found it, 
when they were bunting high and low, 
what a misfortune it would have been for 
us. Poorman! It is terrible to think of 
his putting such abuse of his own son into 
his last will and testament. Apart from 
saving our property, I am glad he was 
spared this public exposure of his charac- 
ter.” 

‘**But, my dear, ought we not to publish 
this will? It is as regular and legal as any 
will.” 

“Certainly not, George. You are the 
rightful owner of this estate. You wrong 
no one by retaining it. I do not mention 
that you are benefiting all the tenants, and 
that Amy Dunscombe would not only in- 
jure herself, but every one else by coming 
into possession, since that is not to the pur- 
pose. If you were as ignorant and harm- 
ful as Amy, and she as good and wise as 
you, still the estate would be rightfully 
yours.” 

‘But, Ethel, it is a crime against the 
law.” 

“Tt is a crime against statute law, I know. 
But statute law is enacted to embody and 
enforce moral law, not to break it; to se- 
cure right, not to destroy it. Statute law 
must be made so as to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and in doing 
this it may occasionally do harm. For ex- 
ample, this will would have done you great 
harm; yet the courts could not probably 
have set it aside, because society would be 
more injured by violating the general 
principle of a man’s control over bis prop- 
erty than it would have been by your pri- 
vate poverty. And law must look to the 
general good, rather than to the individual. 
But the case has so fallen out—I think prov- 
identially, but I will not say so, lest I might 
seem to be enlisting the Most High with- 
out authority—that the courts bave no 
jurisdiction. You and I have the responsi- 
bility. Society is not injured, since society 
knows nothing about it.” 

“Ts it not a little dangerous, my dear, to 
take the law and the judgment into your 
own hands?” 

“Tf there is, it is a dangerI am quite 
willing to brave. Statute law is no revela- 
tion from Heaven. Its only sacredness is 
in the justice which it formulates. Justice 
here being already secured, the technical 
law may be sloughed off as a thing of no 
importance.” 





**Is there not a little doubt as to whether 


children are rightful owners when they are 
not real owners? You would not say that 
a father had no right to give away money 
outside of his family ?” 

**Certainly not. I lay down the general 
principle that the family is one. The prop- 
erty of the futher fnberes in the children. 
The law recognizes this. fact by securing the 
property to the children upon the father’s 
death in the absence of a will. But even a 
will avails against them only when the 
children are grown into individuality. A 
man canuot will away all his property from 
his wife and infant children. I maintain, 
further, that. his first duty is to his family, 
whether they be young orold, and that 
their ample support should come before 
any bequest, however beneficent. ..The 
principle is that the property is the chil- 
dren’s. All deviations from this are to be 
judged on their own merits. This especial 
one has only demerit.” 

** And Amy Dunscombe ?” 

“ Amy, poor girl, must be taken care of- 
We must be cautious, however, and do itto 
her advantage. If she had ‘been brought up 
as your equal, I should say at once that she 
ought to have half the property; and as it 
is, if your father bad given her only half 
the property, I should still say she ought to 
haveit. But as the will is wholly wrong 
and unjust, and not to be carried out, it 
belongs to us to do what is right and wise. 
We must make the most ample provis- 
ion for her that is practicable in her low 
condition. But let us do nothing in a 
hurry.” 

“‘See what it isto havea sensible wife. 
You always knew, my dear, 1 married you 
for your beauty, and got wisdom into 
the bargain.” 

“Then you agree with me ?” 

‘*Of course, I do. There can be but one 
opinion about it. I am my father’s rightful 
heir. He did me great injury, and I am 
bitterly sorry to see that he intended its 
perpetuity. But chance, fate, Providence, 
what you will, has interfered for the right. 
The wrong isnot in my destroying this will, 
but in his making it. The lawis just and 
good ; but there is no higher law in the uni- 
verse which would not justify me in hold- 
ing my own against a technicality which, 
absolutely private, can injure no one.” 

“Tam so glad to hear you say that, my 
dear. I supposed you were really in doubt ; 
and, though I applaud your honesty, I was 
disappointed in finding what I thought was 
a little narrowness. I always knew you 
were honest ; so, of course, I was not espe- 
cially gratified at a development of it 
which was made at the expense of your in- 
telligence. It ‘would be so embarrassing to 
find one’s self married to a narrow man. 

“And with narrow estates too, eh?” 

“George, that is malicious, and malice is 
unbecoming. Poor little old will. Poor 
little wicked will. How it curls and shrivels 
and writhes. Let us hope that it is your 
father’s hate that is consuming also—his 
wild rage and selfishness and cruelty. Per- 
haps, purified as by fire, he knows now the 
wrong he did you and your poor mother, 
and that in staying bere and doing works 
of necessity and mercy you are breaking 
only the will of his worst phase and carry- 
ing out the will of his renewed and ran- 
somed soul,” besides doing the one thing 
which is in itself right and proper for you 
to do. 

“But oh! George, if the solicitors had 
found it.” 

“‘ Let us not think of it, my dear.” 

“And if there should be another lying 
round somewhere.” 

‘‘There is not, my dear. And if there is, 
we will do unto it as we have done unto 
this. I think our matches will bold out as 
long as the wills do. Let us go down to 
dinner.” 

Thus speaks the enlightened conscience. 
To give up your rightful property and starve 
to death of your own accord is not enlight- 
enment of the conscience, but occultation of 
intelligence. What else does the old law 
maxim mean: ‘‘ Tbe reason of a law ceas- 
ing, the law itself ceases”? We ail agree 
that it is right to break law when law forces 
youto do wrong. Why is it not equally 
right to break law when the law forces you 
to suffer wrong? Especially when your 
violation—while redeeming yourself—in- 
jures no one and brings not law itself into 





dishonor? 


OOO. 


NEW WINE IN AN OLD BOTTLE 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. PALMER. 


Tue New School branch of the Presby- 
terian Church united with the Old School 
branch on the basis of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. This Confession— 
which in time is 280 years old and in it® 
doctrines of Foreordination to Everlasting 
Death, Limited Atonement, and Infant 
Damnation much older than the Bible—is 
confessedly Old School. Although the 
New School branch of the Church had 
from the first used the same Confession, yet 
they bad happily outgrown it. It was to 
them what a growing boy’s best pantaloons 
are—too short at both ends and too narrow 
throughout. It did not express that view 
of the Fatherhood of God which they held, - 
and consequently could not express that 
spirit of divine love which they believed in. 
The reunion, therefore, on such a basis 
was formally putting New Presbyterian 
wine ioto an Old Presbyterian boitle. 

The result of this unusual proceeding, it 
is in the light of current events easy to 
foresee, will not be unusual. The result, 
however, which was anticipated by large 
numbers, at least, was to be exceptional. 
In the good feeling which prevailed at the 
time of the reunion the thought on both 
sides probably was that a rigid adherence 
to the Confession would not be required, 
The effect of the reunion was thus to be an 
increase of brotherly love and of ecclesias- 
tical efficiency. 

But men when the best part of their 
nature is uppermost intend better things 
than they are able to accomplish. Soon 
after the honeymoon was over some mem- 
bers of the united Church lost their first 
love, and began to Insist, as occasion oc 
curred, that ‘‘no man has any right to be 
considered a Presbyterian mivister who 
does not sincerely accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith as containing the sub- 
stance of the Scriptures.” And indeed some 
Old School men have declared publicly in 
words, and others publicly in deeds, that 
they are “ready to prosecute, even to the 
General Assembly, any Presbyterian minis- 
ter who does not preach the Westminster 
Confession just.as it stands.* The case of 
Prof. Swing shows that there are Old School 
men in the West who take this extreme 
position; and a similar case isnow pending 
in the East. In the latter case the charges, 
which are brought by an Old School pres- 
bytery against a member of a New School 
presbytery, are, briefly, that the offending 
minister refuses to be bound by any creed, 
that he does not believe in the inspiration 
of Solomon’s Song, and that he rejects the 
Westminster dogma of foreordination to 
everlasting death. Charges like these may 
evidently be brought at any time against 
any New School minister. 

Now what is to happen? The Confession 
is manifestly on the side of the Old School 
element in the Presbyterian Church. The 
New School element, of course, cannot re- 
nounée its Christian ideas of God and go 
back 250 years to accept the blaspbemously 
horrid Calvinistic ideas, And it istoo much 
to expect of theological human nature 
that it should cease to feel bound by sacred 
and solemn duty to maintain by every 
means in its power ‘‘ right views of God.” 
There are in almost all presbyteries and in 
very many congregations persons who have 
received their whole religious education 
from the Catechism and the Confession. If 
they have studied the Scriptures, it has been 
under the guidance -of their creed, and so 
they have found in them only what their 
creed contains, These people very natur- 
ally identify the Divine Revelation with 
their human compend of it; and, therefore, 
they feel obliged to maintain their Covfes- 
sion with the same zeal with which they 
would defend the Word of God. This class 
of men may be expected to furnish numer. 
ous conscientious prosecutors of the very 
numerous technical heretics for a long time 
tocome. Then there are in the Church a 
class of rule-or-ruin men—the descendants 
of Diotrephes—who, if they cannot have 
the pre-eminence of which they desire, will 
gladly seize the opportunity to prate of 
heresy in their preacher and to prosecute 
him for it. These mischief-makers easily 
bring to their aid all the technically ortho- 
dox, and so are able to make a very vigor- 
ous and respectable prosecution. Also there 
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are professional heresy-hunters—moiety men | 
like the good “ herd” McKinlay—of whom 
Burns seys: 
“ The thummeart, wil’ cat, brock, and tod, 
Weel kenned his voice thro’ a’ the wood; 
He smelied their ikea hole and road, 
Buith out and in, 
And wee! he liked to shed their bluid 
And sell their skin.” 
From the foregoing considerations it {Is 
evident that another “irrepressible con- 
flict” is at hand. The conditions resemble 
those of the old consummated conflict. 
The Presbyterian constitution recoynizes 
and enjoins what one powerful party in the 
Church bugs and another powerful party 
hates. The Confession, supported by the Old 
Schoo] men, exhibits the world as a slave- 
mill, worked with many tears, for the ag- 
grandizement of God. But the view which 
the New School men hold and feel bound 
to maintain is that the world is the human 
family of the Heavenly Father, and that he 
is striving, by every means known to his 
wisdom and possible to his power, to ‘‘ de. 
liver them from their bondage tocorruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” One party, therefore, is pro-slavery, 
and the otber is anti-slavery; and the slav- 
ery in this case is infinitely worse than that 
which the old conflict abolished. Each 
party will, consequently, be able to put all 
ite moral force into the present conflict— 
the Old School party all its zeal for 
God, and the New School party all its zeal 
for God and man. The conflict, then, 
which has commenced is not only Irre- 
pressitle, but it is likely to be long and vio- 
lent and hot. “*Churchman so bot” is a 
proverbial exclamation which will buve to 
be used until partisanship gives place to 
piety. But it is to be boped that the New 
School men will exhibit less of the heat of 
paksion and more of the warmth of love 
than bave been usual hitherto. Their own 
principles require them to do this, for they 
believe that humanity is sacred; that Jesus 
Christ tasted death for every man; that the 
Father is not willing that any should per- 
ish, and that he fervently loves all men, in 
spite of all their sins. (It must be right to 
love what God loves.) If either party can 
consistently display the odium theologicum, 
it must be those who believe tbat a part of 
mankind were originally intended to be 
fuel for everlasting fire and that their Cre- 
ator is constantly occupied in fitting them 
for their fate. (It cannot be wrong to hate 
what God hates.) 

The issue of this struggle cannot be 
doubtful. The spirit of the age is favor- 
able to the party of progress. The over- 
whelming majority of the membership of 
the Presbyterian Church reject the Old 
School dogmas of the Confession, and 
would be giad if they were expurged and 
buried in eternal oblivion, But the diffi. 
culty has been how to accomplish this work 
of expurgation. The Roman Catholic 
Church is not the only one which likes to 
consider itself infallible. No great church 
is quite willing to correct its creed, for the 
reason that such a correction would be a 
confession of fallibility in the past, and, by 
consequence, in the present. Tous the 
church which proclaims the propriety of 
individual confession does not believe 
equally in co™p»rate confession. IIence, 
important modifications of written creeds 
have been and for the present must be ac- 
complished not voluntarily, but by the 
coercion of circumstances. When, bow- 
ever, the coercion comes the result is—in a 
country of religious freedom, at any rate— 
in accordance with the sentiment of the 
majority. 

The conditions of such a coercion are 
being rapidly supplied in the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the usual way. The New 
School or progressive element of the Church 
has quictly ignored the obnoxious dogmas 
of the Confession, until individual minis- 
ters, peculiarly situated, have felt obliged, 
for the purposes of increased usefulness, to 
utter their rejection and deounciution of 
these dogmas. The Old School or con- 
servative clement, being the natural guard- 
fans of the dishonored doctrines and hav- 
ing the law on their side, undertakes to 
compel compliance with the whole content 
ot the creed. This amounts to a declara- 
tion of war; and as soon as a battle is be- 
gun men take the side for which their 
preferences have prepared them. They 
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and think only of victory. May it not, 
then, be confidently expected that the con- 
test now commenced will end in the formal 
abolition of the antiquated absurdities of 
the Presbyterian Confession ? 





COMPLICATIONS. 


(WRom THE NORWEGIAN OF IIENRIE IBSEX.) 





BY CHARLES £, HURD. 





Trene stood in a garden an apple tree, 
White with blossoms as white could be, 


There flew in the garden a golden bee; 
With a dear little blossom in love fel) he, 


Both lost their hearts, for the little blossom 
Felt a stir in the depths of her pink-and-white 
bosom, 


With a kiss few the bee. At his very next call 
The blossom had grown to an apple small, 


He grieved, and the peace of the apple was 
gone; 

Bat it could not be helped, The world would 
go on. 


Close under the tree, in his clay-built house, 
Dwelt a little soft-hearted mouse. 


In secret he sighed: ‘Oh! apple so fine, 
My hole were [leaven if thou wert mine!” 


Again flew the bee, with a kiss and a vow, 
Returning, the apple bung ripe from the 
bough. 


Both sorrowed. Their summer of life was 
gone; 

Bat it could not be helped. The world would 
gO on. 

Close under the eaves, like a basket, hung 

A nest, and in it a sparrow sung, 


And sighed as he sung: “Oh! fruit so fine, 
My vest were Ileaven if thou wert mine!’ 


But the bee still sorrowed; hung silent the 
fruit; 

The mouse struggled bravely; the sparrow was 
mute, 


But all for nothing. The suitors three 
Could not change in the slightest what was to 
be. 


Then the fruit dropped down from its bough 
on the grass, 

And the little mouse died with a half-squeaked 

* Alas"? 


And the sparrow died too, bis love uncon- 
fessed, 

And they found him at Christmas, stiff in his 
nest. 


When the bee was icft free the hedges were 
bare 


And the apple-tree boughs stood stark in the 
air, 


He flew to his hive, crept in through the 
cracks, 


And at last died, a simple maker of wax. 


Now all these troubles would never have been 
Could the bee bave turned mouse when the 
blossom turned green ; 


And all would have happily ended, to boot, 
Covld the mouse have turned sparrow when 
the blossom turned fruit. 





THE DECLINING TOWNS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





BY B. G. NORTUROP, 





No towns in Connecticut have declined 
in population during the last forty years so 
much as have a few in Western Massachu- 
setts and a still larger number in Vermont 
and New IIamp<hire. In some of these 
cases the popul:tion is but one-half and in 
a few towns one third that of former times. 
It is well to understand these facts, how- 
ever unwelcome, and seek some means of 
restoration. Several causes of this decrease 
of population were pamed in a previous 
article, 

Another cause contributing to euch de- 
cline is a lack of public spirit in many 
towns. The evidence of this is occasionally 
seen in dilapidated school-houses, pvor 
roads, and a neglected common, cemetery, 
orcburch. Many of these declining towns 
are exceedinely beautiful in their scenery — 
unsurpassed by any of the far-famed towns 
of Berkshire County. Stockbridge itself is 
pot naturally more varied and beautiful in 
its laudscape than many of the grand old 
towns of Connecticut. What, then, bas 
made this town so great a resort for summer 
homes end attracted permanent residents 
from distant places? The answer to this 
question may present practical suggestions 
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society for villace improvement, ‘called 
**The Laurel IIill Association,” organized 
about twenty years ago, have transformed 
Stockbridge into one of the most inviting 
towns in Massachusetts and has thus added 
greatly to its wealth. The Laurel Hill As- 
sociation was originated by a lady who now 
enjoys there the rich fruits of, her taste and 
efficiency. In order to inaugurate a kindred 
movement in Connecticut, I publisied the 
details of the Siockbridge plan, showing 
that it had been of great pecuniary benefit 
to the town, increasing the market value of 
every house, building-lot, and farm. The 
shade-trees now found in profusion in every 
street, the park and cemetery enclosed with 
iron fences, the fine hedgcs sround both 
public and private grounds, with other im- 
provements, tell why the hotels are thronged 
with summer guests, Only men of afflu- 
ence come so far from the city to erect their 
country mansions, 

Some three years since I commended 
this sketch to two young la'ies in New 
Milfurd, Connecticut. The result of the 
movement which they initiated makes it a 
worthy example for general imitation. 


_They carefully stadied the Stockbridge 


plan. A village improvement association 
was formed. At the outset the fee of mem- 
bership was fixed at five dollars. After- 
ward, to make the association accessible 
to all, it was reduced to one dollar. The 
ladies held a fair for the benefit of the 
essociation, which netted nearly $700. The 
amount received from members, fees, and 
subscriptions was $1,602. The residents 
along the main street in the center all vol- 
unteered to pay an assessment of $1.50 per 
front foot, which yielded $1.137. The 
totul amount received to this date fs $6,- 
521.82. Besides this, private parties have ex- 
pended about $2,500 for street Jamps, walks, 
and other improvements. With these 
funds New Milford street has been com- 
pletely transformed. In place of a little 
dirty stream, or in every drought an un 
seemly line of mud, a cuapacious egg- 
shaped brick sewer has been built, with a 
thousand feet of lateral pipes and twenty- 
four sand-wells and basins, with iron 
grating. Fifteen thousand feet of cobble 
guiter have been completed. The ‘* Green,* 
formerly uneven, without fence, crossed by 
loaded wagons and cut up by ruts, has 
been well graded, concrete crosswalks 
made, and the whole enclosed with a tem- 
porary fence. With the improvements 
already completed, and others planned, 
the three acres in the long parallelogram 
bere enclosed will make one of the finest 
parks which any Connecticut town can 
show. The influence of these improve- 
ments is already felt in attracting wealth 
and culture from abroad and enbancing 
the value of property at home, 

The nature of the ground, the need of a 
sewer, aud a large amount of earth for 
grading made this work expensive. A 
fraction of the liberal expenditure here 
made would accomplish the same results in 
scores of towns where the ‘‘Grecn” is all 
graded by Nature, 

A village improvement association, like 
that at New Milford, might be easily formed 
in scores of towns. Such an association 
has recently been formed in Thomaston, 
Connecticut, and several thousand dollars 
have been raised and expended in beautify- 
ing that village. Other towns are now mov. 
ing io the same direction. The people are 
everywhere ready for the work, if only 
some suitable person in each communily 
would start the movement and organize an 
association. Tie condiuons of membership 
should be easy, like the payment of one 
dollar, or plonting, under the direction ot 
the executive commiltee, one or more 
trees of given kinds—such as the elm, 
maple, ash, tulip, bass, birch, white oak, 
cottonwood, acacia, snd horse chestnut. 
Let the association hold an annual meet- 
ing, at which an address or oration shall be 
given on a subject of common interest to 
all, with perhaps a collation and post-pran- 
dial speeches. In some towns suc} an an- 
nive sary attrac's.a large assembly. and 
tends to fraternize the people, by bringing 
together all classes on common ground, 
where religious and political differences ure 
forgotten and all us fellow-citizens become 
enlisted in the same public evterprise. The 
harmony and good-fellowsbip and public 
spit thus promoted will surely ‘‘pay” in 
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the end, and that in many ways. Such 
efforts to benutify a town will promote 
general culture and refinement, as well as a 
just local pride and public spirit. 

The tuste should be early cultivated. To 
love the beautiful should be held as a relig. 
lous duty. In the very structure of our 
being God rebukes the ignorance or indo- 
I:nce that so often dwarfs this noble faculty, 
designed to be an ally of virtue and to 
subordinate the animal and sensuous to the 
intellectual and spiritual. The love of the 
beautiful may become a source of bigh 
enjoyment and give new incentives to 
mental effort. It sharpens the senses, fosters 
a taste for natural bistory, forms the habit 
of close observation, and trains both the 
memory and imagination. It reverently 
admires Nature and mikes her s constant 
teacher, A true Christian culture should 
lead our citizens each to adorn his town, 
Village, street, school-house, and, first of all, 
his home. Every tree, flower, or shrub in 
the garden, every tasteful engraving or 
painting in the house, may add a new link 
to the golden chain which sbould ever bind 
the heart of childhood to the hearthstone, 
Let taste brighten the joys of the domestic 
circle and help to invest every scene in life 
with higher significance and beauty. The 
westhetic element as an educational force has 
baen ignored and the cravings of the juve- 
aile mind forthe beautiful rudely repressed; 
wvile ugliness, neglect, and slatternliness 
ysve tended to vitiate the taste, if not 
eyvave the morals, and repel any youth 
vw. might otherwise be bound to the 
ly mestead. 

‘Ts@ numerous manufacturing villages 
spriveng up in the vaileys have drawn 
largely from the hill towns. Railways also 
have changed the centers of attraction. The 
lucrative positions opened by the multi- 
farious forms of modern industry have 
tempted miny away from the old hone- 
steads. In the growtn of our manufactures 
this cause will still work. But are there not 
smaller industries—various forms of handi- 
craft—that can be carried on as successfully 
in the hill towns of New England as they 
are in the rougher and more inaccessible 
towns of Switzerland? 

If drawing were taught as generally here 
as it is there, and our youth trained as de- 
signers and draughtsmen, their industrial 
skill would be greatly increased and new 
kinds of handicraft be multiplied. In 
Switzerland the single item of wood-carv- 
ing, carried on often in secluded villages 
or by farmers in the winter season, has lit- 
erally brought millions of francs to this in- 
genious people. Wood-carving—now be- 
coming an important industry in America— 
is carried on almost entirely by imported 
artisans, Such workmen command high 
wages. In answer to my question, ‘* Why 
could not your smaller ornamental carvings 
(bureau handles, decorations, and the like) 
be made in our smaller towns”? a large 
cabinet manufacturer of New Laven re- 
plied: “‘Simply because they bave not 
learned the art. When thoroughly trained, 
no workmen are more ingevious than Yao- 
kees.” 

Industrial schools and technical educa- 
tion, 80 common in Europe, bave not yet 
received due support in this country. The 
demand for skilled industry is rapidly in 
creasing. Our schools should prepare to 
mect this demand. Labor becomes honor 
able in proportion as it is skillful. The too 
common notion that labor is menial and 
that the tools of a trade or of a farm are 
badges of servility ought to be refuted in 
our schools, and our youth should be taught 
the vital connection of industry with all 
human excellence and progress. To coun- 
teract the extravagant passion for city life, 
more should be done in our schools to im- 
prove and elevate labor und render indus- 
trinl pursuits attractive and reputable, The 
industrial schools for girls as well as boys 
so nu nerous and useful in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and other portions of Europe, bave 
been most helpful both in dignifying labor 
and increasing its productive value. Boys 
and girls are early taught in the family, 8s 
well as the school, that to learn to be usetul 
is ulike their duty, privilege, and interest. 

Every child, therefore, whether rich or 
poor, should leara to work. A practical 
knowledge of someindustrial pursuit favors 
intellectual as well as physical culture. The 
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could maintain himself by honest labor 
can the Letter use his wealth, as well as ap- 
preciate the condition and needs-of the 
poor. Froude, the historian, well says: 

“ There are but three wars of living: by 
working, by begging, or by stealing. 
Those who do not work, disguise it in 
whatever pret'y language we please, are 
doing one of the othertwo. The ten com- 
mandments and a handicraft make a 
good and wholesome equipment to com- 
mence life with, A man must learn to 
stand upright upon his own feet, to respect 
himself, to be independent of charity or 
accident, Jt ison this basis only that any 
superstructure of intellectual cultivation 
worth having can possibly be built. It 
hurts no intel!ect to be able to make a bon, 
ora house, or pair of shoes, ora suit of 
clothes, or hammer u horse-shoe; and if one 
can do either of these he has nothing to 
fear from fortune, Spinoza, the most pow- 
erful intellectual worker that Europe had 
produced for the last two centuries, waiving 
paide the pensions and legacies that were 
thrust upon him, chose to maintain him- 
self by grinding cbject-glasses for micro- 
ecopesand telescopes.” 

The decay of academies and common 
echools, which began fifty years ego in 
many towns, was a ground of discourage 
mentand decline in Connecticut. Formerly 
the schools of that state were her pride, as 
they are now beginning to be again. They 
were the source of her thrift and wealth. 
The geographies published in other states 
affirmed the superiority of Connecticut 
schools. With her poor soil, stern climate, 
Jack of mineral resources, it was conceded 
that education. was the secret of her. re- 
markable «prosperity. But wherev:r the 
peuple became sxtisfied with the achieve 
ments of the past, and were content to/rely 
onthe income of the school-fund alone for 
the support ofschools, their glory departed, 
or, at least, the schools of other states 
surpa-sed them. While any town muy be 
justly proud of its di-tinguished men, it is 
not a healthful diet to live upon the glory 
of the fathers, content with their achieve- 
Menis, wihout following their example. 
The noblest family or community has begun 
to dagenerate when it has ceased to emulate 
its ancestral virtues. 





THE HARP OF HOPE. 


BY CHARLES L. TUUMPSON. 








THE storm that smote the mountatu pines 
And fringed the white waves of the bay 

Struck the great vessel's anchor-lines, 
Where sailors waited for the day. 


The tense ropes quivered on the sea, 
As if a hand divine had strung 
That rugged barp to melody 
And from its strength had music flung, 


On steady wing uprose the song 

Through deep-barred spaces of the night, 
A note of Cope, so sweet, so strong, 

The storm alone could pitch it right. 


Throw out your anchor-lines, O man, 
Within the vuil, and learn at length 

The test of sorrow only can ° 
Reveal their sweetness and their strength. 





THE GENEVA AWARD. 


BY E. W. METCALF. 








Tne Geneva Tribunal was purely inter- 
national; hence, couid decide only questions 
of international obligation. Governments 
only, no citizen as such, had any part in or 
was represeoted in that portion o! the treaty 
which created the Tribunal, or in or belore 
the Tribunal itself. ‘ 

Our Government refused to give jurisdic- 
tion of the question who should share in 
the distribution of its award, when it said 
by counsel to the Tribunal, in accordance 
With definite instructions to that counsel: 
“These claims are all preferred by the 
United States as a vation against Grea 
Britain as a nation, and are to be so 
computed and paid, whether awarded 48 a 
sum in gross, under the seventh article of 
the treaty, or uwardel for assessment of 
amouu!, under the tenth article.” The Tri- 
bunal refused to take such jurisdiction when 
it received this statement without objection, 
and in making its awaid chose the way 
furthest removed from deciding any such 
question. No question of obligation of gov- 
ernment to citizens was submitted to or 
considered by the Tribunal. Hence, its ac- 
tion could decide no such question—could 
not of itself impose on this Government 
or relieve it from any cbligation to its ci.i 
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zens. The Tridunal made, could make no 
law for the distribution of its award. This 
duty devolves on Congress; while the fact 
that a citizen has no legal remely against 
the Government nnd that Congress makes 
the laws,and the courts to administer them, 
changing either at its will, removes the 
whole subject from the atmosphere of mere 
legal 1¢chnicalities to the higher one o! moral 
obligation. The question what is the law 
is One for courts. The question for Con- 
gress is not what is law, but what is right. 
What, in view of all the facts, ouyht the law 
to be? 

Many of the ablest lawyers believe the 
view I take to be in strict accord with both 
law and right; among them a majority of 
both judiciary committees of Congress. 
Their character and position, as well as the 
side of the question which they take, is a 
guaranty that their opinion ts not warped 
by the insiduous influence which great 
moneyed institutions often exert. 

Great Britain sympathized with the Re- 
bellion, and by ber acts und omissions tried 
to secure its success, thus wronging tle 
United States and causing great injury to 
its citizens, The United States protested 
and demanded indemnity. After years of 
negotiation, fifteen and one-hulf millions of 
dollars was awarded by the Geneva Tri- 
bunal ‘as indemnity for the satisfaction of ali 
the claims referred to its consideration.” 

It is claimed in behalf of insurance com- 
panies that our Government in these nego- 
tiations acted as the agent or attorney of 
certain citizens, became the trustee of this 
award for the benefit of » part of the claim- 
ants, to the exclusion of others, aud has no 
right to discretionary power in its distri- 
bution. This seems not only inconsisteut 
witb the bistory of the negotiations and tbe 
treaty, but degrading and dishonorable to 
the nation. 

If the Government acted for tte/f, to pro- 
tect its own dignity, honor, and interests, to 
establish great principles of international 
law, and precedents which shall benefit its 
people and all peoples for uli-time, its suc- 
cess was complete and glorious—one in re- 
gard to which every American may rejoice 
and be proud. ‘ 

If it acted simply as an attorney, to col- 
lect individual claims against Great Britain, 
its success was only purtial and at best of 
slight: importance. If an attorney, it was 
selfish and dishonest. The Government, for 
considerations of national importance only, 
abandoned the basis for the claims of a par; 
of its citizens, thus sacrificing their rights 
and conduning England's wrong for itsown 
benefit. 

Tue producing act from which came all 
the losses which loyal Ameri -ans suffered 
on the sea was that first act of England by 
which sbe created the possibility and the 
fact of belligerents on the sea, Without it 
no Confederate vessel could have existed 
outside of Confederate waters. Without it 
no English vessel in Confederate guise could 
have destroyed asingle ship. It changed 
the conflict from an insurrection to a war. 
England wished and intended these results. 
The act was wrong. 

Secretary Seward relied upon and urged 
this act as good foundation for the claim 
that England should pay for all the loss 
caused by all the rebel cru‘sers, England 
in the Clarendon-Johnson Convention had 
consented that it, as well as the acts re- 
silting from it, should be considered in the 
question of her liability. 

President Grant would consent to no re- 
striction, even by implication, upon our 
right to decide for ourselves when and how 
to give moral support to a people strugg!iog 
for independent vationality; hence, he re- 
fused to base any claim against England for 
ind-mnity on the fact of her ill-judged and 
unfriendly recognition of the rebels as 
belligerents. Ile thus virtually abandone: 
in advance the claims for all property de- 
stroyed by cruisers other than the ‘‘ Ala- 
bama,” “Florida,” and “Sten xndoab.” 
Representing the nation, it was his right 
and duty so to do, for the considerations 
bearing upov our foreign relations were 
such that the nation could much better 
afford to pay the comparatively small 
amount thus abandoned than to have the 
settlement other than it was, As on attor- 
ney, it would bea crime thus to sacrifice the 
interests of clients. In either case it would 








transfer the obligation irom England to 
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this nation. The award was not to certain 
clients of the United States; but to the 
United States, ns indemnity for wrongs and 
injaries inflicted by Great Britain upon the 
nation in the persons of its citizens, and 
should be paid to those of its citizens who 
were wronged or injured throuzk the fault 
of England. And who are they? Not in- 
surance comp:nies. They were not ia- 
jured, but benefited by England’s wrong. 
Tosurance companies live by the fear 
of danger. That which causes such fear 
creates their opportunity for profit. With- 
out England's first wrong act there would 
bave been no marine warfare; hence, no 
marine war risks or losses. There would 
have been no war premiums. These premi- 
ums were millions more than the losses. 
Had they been millions lesa, even then in- 
surers would have suffered no wrong from 
England. They would have fio claim upon 
the United States for indemnity. England’s 
wrong to this nation ws no wrong to them. 
It created a large field for speculation, 
which they could enter or refuse to enter 
as they chose. Neither England nor tbe 
United States compelled or asked them to 
goin. They went in at their own option 
and on their own terms. It was their vol. 
untary act, from the consequences of which 
they have no right to ask protection of their 
government, 

The Government refused in advance to 
be controlled in its relations to its citizens 
by the decisions of the Geneva Tribunal 
when it said: ‘‘ Tae Government wishes to 
hold itself free ‘o decide as to the rights 
and claims of ins.irers upon the termination 
of the case. If the value of the property 
captured or destroyed be recovered in the 
name of the Government, the distribution 
of the amount recovered will be made by 
this Government, wi'hout committal as to 
the mode of distributioa.” Yet the opin- 
ions of the Tribunal are entitled to the ut- 
most consideration and should be followed 
wherever applicable. None of its utter- 
ances seem more reasonable or of broader 
application than: ‘* Whereas, in order to 
arrive at an equitable-compensation for the 
damages which bave been sustained, it is 
necessary to sct aside all double claims for 





‘Science, 


Ix the second bulletin of the Untted States 
Geolovicel and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories, Dr. Iay¢en director, recently 
issued, may be found a record of the results of 
the measurement of the mountains of the 
Rocky Range in Colorado. It is stated pre- 
liminarily that the widest area of elevation of 
the entire mountain region is between the 
thirty-sixth and forty-first parallels and meas- 
ures about nine bundred and fifty miles across. 
This is also the region of greatest elevation, 
the greater part of it being above twelve 
thousan! feet. The greatest force of upheaval 
seems to have acted ina belt 300 miles wide, 
whose central line runs suouthwestward from 
Denver, Colorado, to Monterey, California. It 
crosses the Sierra Nevada at the Mount 
Whitney cluster of peaks and near the Yo 
semite, passes the Wahsatch at their highest 
point in Utah, and termites In a number 
of parallel ranges of the loftiest mountains in 
Central Colorado. The most eastera of these 
called the Front Range, rises abruptly 9,000 
feet from the plain and is studded with snow- 
capped peaks of 13,000 feet in elevation. Be- 
yond this line, on the western side of the 
**Parks,’’ which are interrupted by various 
subordinate mountains, rises the Park Range, 
extending 240 miles without interruption. 
Only twenty miles west of this stands 
the highest chain of all, the backbone 
of the Eastern or true Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Sawatch, set with a whole line of 
14,000-foot peaks. In the valley between these 
two ranges rise the Grand and the Arkansas 
rivers, the former turning to the westward and 
feeding the Colorado, while the latter cuts the 
eastern ranges and flows to the Mississippi. It 
passes the Park chain in an interruption, south 
of which the mountains take the name of the 
Sangre de Christo and extend with many high 
peaks into New Mexico. 

West of the Sawatch the ranges are short 
and broken and very elevated. The principal 
one is found in the central part of the terri- 
tory and is called the Elk Range. South of 
these, between the Grand and San Juan Rivers, 
is the culminating point of the whole system, 
the Uncompahgre Mountains, where the Un- 
compahgre peak rises to a hight of 14,500 feet. 
It is doubtful whether any mountain of the 
Sicrra Nevada equals this one in elevation, 
which is in this case the bighest in the United 
States. There are five peaks of about 14,000 





the sau. losses.” This would surely ex- 
clude insu-rs, for they claimed and re- 
ceived in pre. ums abundant compensation 
for the losses for which they now claim pay 
again, 

Ne distinction should be made between 
losses caused by the ‘‘ Georgia” and the 
** Alabama,” or between the ‘ Shenan- 
doab” before and after Melbourne, for there 
is no ground for distinction in their histo- 
ry orthe wrongfulness of their acts. The 
distinction made by the Triounal related to 
international liability only, and is of vast 
prospective importance and value to this 
nation, but did not touch the question of 
obligation to our own citizens. 

Losses caused by all Confederate cruisers 
outside of Confederate waters should be 
paid, for the Government of the United 
States bas publiciy and fully committed 
itself to the justice of these claims, de- 
manding of Great Britain full indemnity 
for the acts of all these cruisers, basing 
this demand upon that act of Great Britain 
which was and which our Government 
had declared to be (I quote its words) 
‘* precipitate,” “ unprecedented,” “ unjustifi- 
able,” *‘ the cause and the only cause” in 
which “‘this evil’ had its origio, ‘‘ from 
which all the grievances seem deducible,” 
which “actually created,” gave ‘ birth” 
to their belligerent power, by acknowl- 
edging persons as a belligerent power on 
the ocean before they had a single vessel 
floating upon it. Even a‘ter the nation 
had, for its own benefit, ‘* abandoned the 
claims for compensation founded upon 
the Queen’s proclamation,” and basing its 
claims only on the small resultant remain- 
der of the wrong, the United States stil 
insisted that the “* obligation to make full 
compensition for the acts of these vessels 
was cntailed upon Great Britaia,” and 
asked the Geneva Tribunal to award a 
gross sum which should include them. 

The Government, having so definitely 
and completely endorsed and insisted upou 
this obligation to its citizens and baving 
received from England a gross amcunt 
abundantly sufficient to pay all, cannot re- 
fuse a settlement with those citizensor ig- 








nore this obligation. 


feet in the northern thirty miles of 
the Elk Ranges. In the Sawatch Range 
there are ten mountains of about 14,00 
feet, and sixty to cighty miles of its crest are 
elevated 13,000 feet. he highest mountains 
are, in order, Mount [larvard, Mount Elbert, 
Massive Mountain, and Mount Antoro. The 
Holy Cross Mountain is a vast mass of granite 
13,500 feet high. It is named from its being 
deeply worn by a great ravine on its flank, 
which is crossed by another at right angles. 
These retain the winter's snow long atter it 
has melted from the slopes of the usual level, 
marking the peak with a white cross, 

In the Park Range there are but four peaks 
of the 14,000 foot class, but a large number of 
about 13,000 feet. The center of the former 
class is Mount Lincoln, and Quandary and 
Buckskin mountains are little less elevated. 
The cross ranze between the Middle 
and South Parks culminates in two 
high points—Mount Silverheels, 13,794 feet, 
and Mount Guyot, 13,492 feet. The Front 
or Eastern Range extends all the way from 
the Laramie Plains of Wyoming to twenty- 
five miles south of Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, 
It is the best known to the traveling public, 
who rarely penetrate to the otber chains. Its 
familiar points are Pike’s Peak, 13,935 feet; 
Mounts Rosalie and Evans and Gray and Tor- 
rey, about 14,200 feet ; and Long’s Peax, 14,150 
feet. Mount Evans is the h'ghest, exceeding 
Mount Gray by about sixteen ieet. The north- 
ern part of this range is double, the west- 
ern lions being the Medicine Bow Moun- 
tains, whica gradually aiverge to the 
northward. The whole number of peaks in 
Colorado enumerated by the Survey as exceed- 
ing 14,000 fect is seventeen, while twenty- 
seven exceed (many of them by much) 13,000 
feet and eleven are between that and 12,000 
feet in elevation. 


....in most large cities coal gas often leaks, 
from imperfect pipes or workmansbip, and 
street tices near such leuks often die ; the pop, 
ular impression being that the gas destroys the 
roots of such trees as it comes in contact with. 
Scientific meo have taken up the subject, mostly 
confirming the popular notion; ove of the 
clearest essays from this standpoint being by 
Dr. Fahnestock, in the “Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Academy,” some fiiteen years 
ago. Some other scientists bave, however, 
taken Opposite ground, and have borne 
out their statements by the results of 
carefully conducted experiments, Some half 





a@ dozen years or 60 ago the legal papers 








reported a case against that city, on be- 
half of a florist, who claimed damage for the 
floss of his plants from leaky gas-pipes. It is 
reported that, to test the matter, camellias and 
other plants were submitted to the test—gas 
being conducted to the earth in the pots; and 
that the next day the plants were apparently 
as well as ever. ‘Lhe verdict was in favor of 
the city. These contradictory results are puz- 
zling to most people, and scientists them- 
selves have continued experimenting, in the 
hope of solving the enigma. Professor 
Bohm, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
Vienna, bas at length found the explanation. 
He experimented with fuchsias and geraniums, 
in pots, conducting the coal gas to the roots, as 
in the Philadelphia law trials. No immediate 
results were apparent, but the plants died in 
time. He investigated this phenomenon, and 
found that death was not caused by any injury 
by the gas directly to the roots; but it changed 
the chemical character of the soil, converting, 
in time, what would be wholesome food under 
normal circumstances into poison, and in this 
way the destruction is brought about. 


-... The paper of the ancient Egyptians was 
madefrom a species of Oyperus, which grew 
abundantly in the River Nile. It is not found in 
the Lower Nile regions now, and on the strength 
of this fact a theory that the climate has changed 
during the few past thousand years has been 
built. But there are now good reasons for 
believing that the plant was in a measure culti- 
vated or protected in its growth for its paper- 
making properties, and there is really no proof 
that it was ever absolutely indigenous there. A 
paper bas recently been read before the English 
Linnean Society which throws much important 
light on the papyrus and its history. The 
author, Rev. H. B. Tristram, found the plant 
abundantly along the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee, in 1864, where it ‘made a growth in 
some instances of sixteen feet in length. Pre- 
vious to this discovery it was only known 
to grow, in these modern times, in the marshes 
of the White Nile, in Nubia, between 7 degrees 
and 18 degrees north latitude. Parlatore, the 
Italian botanist, recognizes two species as hav- 
ing furnished this ancient paper. One he desig- 
nates as Cyperus Syriacus, the other Oyperus papy. 
rus. The one which is missed in the Nile, and 
which is the one from which the paper of ancient 
Egypt was made, is the last-named species. 
Botanists have, however, confounded the two, 
and the plant in cultivation in European gar- 
dens and in many European herbariums as 
C. papyrus is really the Syrian species. The 
true Egyptian papyrus is very little known even 
now. The paper which may be seen in mum- 
mies often on exhibition is made from the 
inner bark of the stem. This, when unrolled, 
after maceration in water, is laid in thin strips 
side by side. Then a similar course is laid 
over and at right angles with the pieces below. 
Nile water was then sprinkled over and pressure 
applied. After this the sheets were dried in 
the sun, and again pressed and smoothed, when 
it was “‘paper.”” Manuscripts formed of this 
paper have been dug from the ruins of Her- 
culanezum, with the writing as perfectly legible 


as if recently done. Late investigations by 
Mr. A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, have proved that 
pyrus was used in very ancient times by the 
abylonians. The species employed in making 
it mast have been C. Syriacus unless it were im 
ported from Egypt. 





----Some genera of plants reproduce their 
individals so nearly like the originals that it is 
very rare to find any variation, while some vary 
so much tbat the whole genus seems a mass of 
variations and it is hard to tell one species 
from another. The Roses (Zosa) are of this 
latter class, and especially the European spe- 
cies. American ones are more constant to 
types. Botanists are continually going over 
European Roses, and each new hand makes 
quite new work. A recent issue of the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal’’ of the Linnzan Society has a paper on the 
British species by Mr. Baker. He makes but 
thirteen species, and gives the numerous other 
species of previous authors as 60 maby vari- 
eties. For instance, under*the head of the 
common Dog Rose (Rosa canina) he gives the 
names and descriptions of thirty-five varieties. 
It is worthy of note that some of our Ameri- 
can species of Roses have escaped from gardens 
and have become so nearly naturalized in some 
places as to deceive some botanists as to their 
true origin. Thus our Rosa lucida is often 


found apparently indigenous in France and 
Germany, and one distinguished botanist, thus 
discovering it, named it osa Baltica. Our 
Western Hosa cinnamomea is quite naturalized 
in some parts of Europe also. 


-+.-On the first of August, 1774, oxygen was 
discovered by Joseph Priestly, and the science 
of chemistry may be said to have completed its 
first century on the first of next month. As 
Joseph Priestly spent the last years of his life 
in this country, it has been decided on by 
American chemists to honor the occasion by a 


reunion of chemists, at Northumberland, Pa., 
where Priestly lies entombed. His family 
does not seem to be extinct, for we notice the 
mame of Joseph Priestly, M.D., as chairman 
of the local committee. 









Missions, 


Amone the great annual meetings of Foreign 
Missionary Societies held in London this year 
the eightieth anniversary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was the most conspicuous. 
Venerable in its years, catholic in its spirit, 
widespread in ite usefulness, having names like 
those of Moffat, Livingstone, and Ellis to 
adorn its record, and recent successes like 
those in Madagascar, with its 300,000 converts, 
and the auspicious opening of a great work in 
New Guinea, to quicken the public interest, it 
is no wonder that the anniversary of the Lop. 
don Society should claim attention. Even the 
London Times, which too often has spoken 
as the representative of those parliamentary 
gentlemen who recently laughed aloud at the 
mention made by Sir John Glover’s dispatches 
ofthe praying Christians of the Basle Mission on 
the Gold Coast, had a laudatory editorial to be- 
stow upon the Society and its annual meeting. 
The lord mayor of London occupied the chair 
and made a sensible address on the advantages 
which mission efforts at the present time enjoy, 
through widespread peace, facilities of com- 
munication, and commercial enterprise, and on 
the necessity of larger contributions to meet 
the growing work and the growing cost of 
everything needed for the work. The “Annual 
Report’ announced that 12 new European mis- 
sionaries had entered the service, and that the 
receipts for the year were $579,545. Then came 
the addresses, which gave solid character 
to the occasion. Dr. Raleigh took as his 
theme what has not often been treat- 
ed in missionary discourses—the quiet, re- 
spectful, but almost complete skepticism of 
many cultured men as to the entire purpose of 
foreign missions; the belief that great heathen 
communities, with their setticd law, their liter- 
ature, orderly government, industry, and, above 
all, their religion suited to their stage of 
progress, would with God’s mercy and the de- 
velopment of humanity bring them ont right 

at length, without the missionary societies. 
In meeting this form of skepticism, Dr. Ra- 
leigh said that he could make no judgment as 
to the final and eternal condition of 
the heathen; that he had no heart to 
depreciate heathen virtues, as far as they 
really exist; that he did not deny the possibil- 
ity of the salvation of the heathen or of 
some of them by the mercies of God and 
under the teaching of his good spirit, by means 
known or unknown to them and to us; and 
that, if other men were hopeful of the world» 
he who knew God as Jesus alone kas revealed 
him could be more hopeful an‘ rejoice, if in- 
deed it were so, that Job and Elihu and the 
Syro-Phenician woman had a succession in 
heathen lands. But by that very broadness 
which gave men zealous in the missionary 
work more real right to the title of Broad 
Churchmen than those who bore it he would 
defend the mission idea. Believing that al) 
mankind were of one blood, who were the 
broadest, those who taught the secret of God’s 
love so widely that they might perhaps be 
shepherding even the upper classes of the 
monkey tribe, or those who would prac- 
tically make mankind ccnsist of a few 
of the privileged classes, and leave the 
mass of the ignorant and the heathen out- 
side? Who were the broadest, those who 
would be content with the heathen virtues as 
they are, or those who would give these vir- 
tues the best security for existence and re. 
quired growth, by setting them in a completed 
Christian, human character and giving them 
perpetual replenishment from the spirit of 
God? Who were the broadest, they who were 
idly satisfied that the heathen should be safe in 
the mercy of God, or they who would, even ff 
it were so, as it is not, want them not only to 
be safe, but true aud pure and good in the d's 
vine light and love? Whatever intolerance 
there might be among the mission advocates, 
it was the grand intolerance of the truth, 
that mankind has but one Revealer of 
the Father, one Elder Brother, one making 
atonement for sin by his blood, and one risen 
from the dead, whom, therefore, they must 
proclaim over the earth. This address, which 
became the keynote of the meeting, was fol- 
lowed by one from Sir Bartle Frére, to which 
we shallreturn some other time; but the pith 
of which was this, thatin his recent African 
labors he had come to the conviction that, 
‘whatever diplomatists and fleets and armies 
might do, there was notbing for the salvation 
of the negro race, nothing either for their in- 
provement in this world or for their hopes in 
the next, that could possibly be mentioned for 
one moment in comparison with the Gos- 
pel.” Dr. Stoughton drew an interesting 
parallel between primitive and modern 
missions, showing that apostolic mission- 
aries found the Latin race as hard to impress 
as we the Hindus and Chinese, and that tle 
converts in the Early Church could not com- 
pare for intelligence with those now trained, 





while the heroism of early Christians had 


- that the only hope of their race, numbering 





found ite beautiful counterpart in Madagascar 
and elsewhere. Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of 
Canterbury, whose New York experience seems 
not in the least to have frightened him away 
from union platforms, summed up the points 
of those who preceded him in a most practical 
manner, laying special stress on this truth: 
that the heathen, as to their eternal future, are 
in God’s hands, and that the missionary cause 
depends not on what heathenism is, but on 
what Christianity is, with its fullness of bless- 
ing. These notable thoughts, with much that 
was humorous and apt in allusion, marked the 
six hours during which Exeter Hall was 
packed by the friends of the London Mission- 
ary Society. ‘ 


....A Parsee writes to the Bombay Guardian 


some 80,000 in India, being saved from extinc- 
tion is in adopting Christianity. That journal 
states that there ure thousands of educated 
Parsees in Bombay who bave entirely lost con- 
fidence in their own system of religion and are 
perfectly convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
The writer expects the time when vast numbers 
of them will come out for Christianity together. 
At Oodoopitty (Ceylon), which has recently 
become a self-supporting congregation, there 
is a girls’ boarding-school, under the charge of 
Miss Townsend, of the A. B.C. F. M. In the 
seventh year of her work she writes: 


**A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
uniting with eighteen of my dear flock in com- 
memorating the Saviour’s love, and memory 
recalled twelve others who have professed the 
Lord in the same place and were now honoring 
him in homes of theirown. .. . . Iamalso 
greatly encouraged by the faithful Christian 
conduct of those who have left the school. 
Some of them, I know, are accomplishing a 
great work among the women of their villages. 
Taoree of them’ are teaching girls’ schools at 
home and one is employed here.”’ 


Missionaries in India have good reason to 
cherish their schools, for a large proportion of 
the converts come from them. 


--..The agents of the seven great mission- 
ary societies, British and American, repre- 
sented in the recent Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference have invited the boards of these 
societies to unite in sending out to India two 
able ministers, alternately from Great Britain 
and the United States. The proposal is not 
that the visits should be official, to inquire in- 
to the circumstances or the modes of action of 
apy particular mission; but that they shonld 
be catholic and evangelistic. The good done 
by Norman Macleod and. Dr. Watson, says the 
Friend of India, is still remembered. The two 
visitors might leave home in the antumn, 
preach in most of the large towns of Ceylon, 
Madras, Bengal, the Northwest, and Bombay, 
besides holding less formal intercourse with 
all classes—European, Eurasian, and Native. 
The seven months of the European and Ameri- 
can autumn, winter, and spring would suffice. 
If the societies would pay the traveling ex- 
penses, Anglo-Indian hospitality would do the 
rest. 

...e The Baptist mission among the Karens 
has lost a most valuable laborer in the death of 
Dr. Mason. Though he was engaged in active 
missionary service to the close of his long life, 
being busied at the time of his death, March 
4th, 1874, in projecting a new mission to the 
Kha-Khyens, in Upper Burmah, he was also a 
voluminous author. Besides many miscellane- 
ous writings, he made and afterward revised 
two versions of the Scriptures, prepared a Pali 
grammar, and published two works of general 
juterest relating to the natural history and eth- 
nology of Further India: ‘ Tenasserim; or, 
Notes on the Fauna, Flora, Minerals, and Na- 
tions of British Burmah and Pegu,’’ 1852; and 
“Burmah: its People and Natural Produc- 
tions,’’ 1860. These works were his recreations 
amid missionary labors, and for the former of 
them he was made member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

..».The work of the Presbyterian mission at 
Tabriz, Persia, has called forth persecution. 
A number of Mohammedans became interested 
in the mission services, which seems to be the 
ease in other parts also of this field. They 
were apprehended, and such of them as had 
professed the faith of the Christians were se- 
yerely beaten. Subsequent dispatches from 
Teheran proclaimed toleration for the Chris- 
tians. 

...-In 12 years Mr. Wilder, of the Kolapur 
Mission, has visited and .preached in 2,464 
towns, with a total population of more than 
two millions. Io 2,114 of them he found no 
trace of any previous missionary labor, in 
2,062 there was not even a school, and in 966 
not a single resident was found who could read 


his own language. However much has been 
done for India, it is but little compared with 
what yet remains to be accomplished. 


...-Antioch, the cradle of the Gentile 
Charch, has scarcely any record in the modern 
missionary enterprise which is reviving Chris. 
tianity in the East. It has a small mission con- 


gregation of 10 or 15 members, without settled 
paster, and at present ministered to by astu- 
dent from the Bebek Seminary. 
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— Gélucation, 


COMMENCEMENTS HELD. 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., July 9th, 
Graduating class: B. A., 82; B. 8.,1. Honorary 
degrees: A. M.—David Barker; C. A. Benja- 
min; Rev. E.C.B. Hallem, India. D.D.—Reys. 
J. T. G, Nichols, Saco; B. Tappan, Norridge. 
wock; Jacob J. Abbot, Yarmouth. LL. D.— 
Henry W. Longfellow, Mass.; Bellamy Storer, 
Ohio. Renewed efforts are to be made this 
summer to raise the $100,000 needed to place 
the endowment fund on a satisfactory basis, 
Mr. C. H. Smith, who has been provisional 
professor of mathematics for the last two 
terms, was elected professor. 


-++« Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, July 8th, 
Graduatingclass,?7. A.M. in course, 5. Honorary 
degrees: A. M.—Rev. T. A. Edwards, Penn, 
M. 8.—Dr. J. K. Miller, Berlin, Penn. D. D.< 
Revs. P. Herbruck, Canton, O.; H. W. Super, 
professor in Ursinus College; W. G. Taylor, 
superintendent Penn. Institute for Soldiers’ 
Orphans ; 8. Mease, of the Christian World. 


-++-Madison Oniversity, Hamilton, N. Y., 
June 17th. Graduating class, 30. Honorary 
degrees: M. A., E. P. Lisson ; E. H. Warriner ; 
H. G. Hubbard; J. W. Henry; J. M. Adams, 
A. 8. Walsh. D.D.—Revs.G. W. Lasher; L. J, 
Matteson; J. Peddie; H. A. Cordo; J. W. 
Baumes. Graduates of the theological depart. 
ment, 12. 


--.-lowa Wesleyan University (Mt. Pleasant), 
June 17th. Graduating class, 21; of whom 10 
were ladies. M.A. in course, 10. M.S. in 
course, 4. Honorary degrees: M.A., 2; M.8., 
1, Pb.D.—Prof. W. Beattie, Colorado. D.D.— 
Rev. J. B. Merwin, New York. LL.D.—Prof. 
W. B. Silber, New York; Hon. M. B. Walker, 
Texas. 


..». Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Graduat- 
ing class, 8. M. A. in course,3. Honorary de- 
grees: D.D.—Revs. W. C. Langdon, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Alfred Blake, Gambier; James 
Moore, Ashtabula, Ohio. LL.D.—Hon. ..Mor- 
rison R. Waite, Chief-Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


...-Mercer University Penfield, Ga., July ist, 
Graduating class, 14. M. A. in course, 5. Hon- 
orary degrees: A. M.—Revs. J. L. Greenwood, 
Camilla, Ga.; and J. H. Allen, Milledgeville, 
Ga. D.D.—Prof. Wm. H. Whitsett, of the 
Southern Theological Seminary, Greenville, 
8. C. 

...eThe Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, June 17th, conferred the following hon. 
orary degrees: A.M.—Dr. Thos. B. Hood, Wash- 
jngton, D.C.; Rev. Jas. W. Lee, Atlanta, Ga. 
D. D.—Revs. Thos. J. Scott, missionary ip 
India, and G. H. Hartupee, Mansfield, Ohio. 


-+e» University Female Institute, Lewisburg, 
Pa., June 23d. Graduating class, 15. Valedic- 
tory by Carrie J. Phillips, of Penningtonville, 
Pa. 114 young ladies were in attendance last 
year, The school is under the same general 
management as the University at Lewisburg. 


oe. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 
25th. Graduating degrees: B. A., 85; B. §., 18; 
Ph. B., 12; C. E., 14; M. 8.,2; M. A. in course, 
18; M. A, on examination, 2; M. D., 5. LL.D., 
honorary: Hon. C. I. Walker, Detroit. 





- ++» Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, June 
25th. Graduating class,6. M. A. in course,5 
D. D., honorary: Rey. H. H. Fairall, agent of 
American and Foreign Christian Union. Rev, 
J. W. Bissel was elected president. 


ee University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphis, 
June 25th. Graduating degrees: B. A., 12; B. 
8.,9; LL.B., 19; M. A. in course, 26 ; Ph. D. in 
course, 5. D.D., honorary: Rev. Thos. 4 
Jaggar, Philadelphia, 


«eee The University of Vermont honors itself by 
conferring the honorary degree of LL.D. on 
Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of that state, and 
Dorman B. Eaton, Esq, of this city. 


...-Milton College, Milton, Wis., July 1st 
Graduating class: B. A., 6; B.8.,1; M. 8, 1. 
D. D., honorary: Rev. T. R. Williams, pro 
fessor in Alfred University, N. Y. 


..«- Trinity College, North Carolina, June 11th. 
Graduating class, 18. A. M. in course, 16 
D.D., honorary: Rev. N. H. D. Wilson, North 
Carolina. 


. «Me Gee College, College Mound, Mo., June 
24th. Graduating class : B.A.,4; B.S.,1;M.A., 
5. Honorary degrees : M.A.,1;3.8.,2; Pb.B., 3. 

....Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


June 17th. Graduating degrees : B. A., 1; B.8., 
8—2 of them ladies ; Ph.B., 2—1 of thems lady. 


. ++ Wittenberg College, Springfield, Obio, June 
11th. Graduating cl.ss 11. Graduates of the 
theological department, 6. 


.++eMary Sharp College (for women), Winches 
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er, Tenn., June 18th. Graduating class, 18. 
M.A. in course, 3, 


«++. Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
Ington, Pa., May 27th. Graduating class, 20, 

---- Delaware College, Newark, Del., June 17th. 
Graduating class, 7, 


..-. Baylor Fema'’e College, Independence, 
Texas, June 4th. Graduating class, 5. 


...- Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., July 1st. 
Graduating class, 6. 





Tue Atlantic Monthly, noticing Boston Uni- 
versity, says as follows: 


“The manifesto of the new University on 
the question of the co-e'lucation of the sexes 
is manfully frank and explicit. It is as fullows: 
*Class schools are very well in their place. 
Schools for the feeble minded, reform ecbools, 
echeols for deaf mutes—no one should object 
to these. So, if any class of philanthropists 
feel called upon to organize special schools for 

ls or boys constitutionally too delicate to 

ar the nervous shock of school association 
with the other sex, let no One oppose. Such 
lostitutions may serve to illustrate the tender 
and gentle charities to wbich our Christian 
tivilization gives origin. Buta university ex- 
iste for altogether different purposes. It is 
pot instituted for the benefit of aclass. It is 
the highest orzan of human society for the 
conservation, furtherance, and communication 
of knowledge; for the induction of success- 
five generations into its possession; for 
the service of mankind in all highest social 
offices. To artificially restrict. the benetit 
of such an institution to one-half of the 
community, by a discrimination based 
solely upon a& birth distinction, is worse than 
un-American, It is an injury to society as a 
whole, a loss to the favored class, a wrong to 
the unfavored.’ To us the great interest in the 
founding of this university is the bope that it 
will help on a new era in common school edu- 
cation. ‘There must he in every grammar 
school a college-bred female principal before 
these institutions can become what the com- 
munity is suffering for. Whether this new in- 
stitution can flourish into commanding intel- 
lectual life in the very shadow of old Harvard 
time only can show, thougb it is said that ite 
law schoo! is already disputing the palm with 
that of the latter. There is little doubt that the 
great religious body from which it has sprung 
will put forth large effort to sustain it, and the 
liberaliiy of its foundation should draw from 
other quarters many a sympathizing bequest. 
On the other band, the intellectual standards 
of the Methodist Church have hitherto been 
the reverse of high. Boston University must 
expect, there‘ore, to bave the curricula of the 
‘schools’ and the lists of its professors scru- 
tinized, by those who are competent to judge 
of tuem, with more than ordinary keenness.”” 

....$n the death of Hon. Samuel Williston, 
at East Hampton, Mass., July 18th, education 
loses a most liberal and judicious patron. The 
New York Times, in the course of a long 
obituary notice, states these facts: 

** Early in life he consecrated no inconsider- 

able partof his gains for investmeut for be- 
nevolent purposes. He established Williston 
Seminary in 1841, and bas given it its entire 
endowment, amounting in all to nearly $350,- 
0Cc0. To Amherst College he has given in all 
$150.C00, and his chief benefactions to thut in- 
stitution came at a very critical time in its 
history. His first gift to the college was in 
1845, when he founded tbe Williston Profess- 
orship of Rhetoric and Oratory. Later he 
founded the Graves(now the Williston) Pro- 
fessorship of Greek’ and one-half of the Hitch- 
cock Professorship of Natural Theology and 
Geology, while the college owes to his gen- 
erosity Williston Hall and numerous contri- 
butions toward other buildings and funds of 
the institution,” 
By his will he leaves $50,000 to Iowa College, 
$100,000 to Williston Seminary, and about 
$250,000 to Amherst College. The friends of 
all these institutions will heartily congratulate 
them on their good fortune, 


.... Lhe following, in addition to those pre- 
viously noted, are among the donations re- 
ceived by institutions of learming during the 
last few weeks: Mr. James B. Colgate, of 
New York, adds $70,000 to the general trust 
funds of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
He had previously given Colgate Hall and 
grounds, costing about $60,000. Mr. John B. 
Thorn, of New York, has given the same insti- 
tution about $80,000. Mrs. Sophronesta More- 
house, of Liverpool, N. Y., gives $30,000 to 
Syracuse University. The late Jeremiah King- 
man, of Barrington, N. H., bequeatbed $40,000 
to Phillips Academy, at Excter, in the same 
state. 


....Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., to- 
ward which a good deal of interest has been 
attracted by the services of the “Jubilee 
Singers” in its behalf, as well as on account of 
its own work, reports 8 students in its college 
classes, 53 in the college preparatory, 6 in the 
theological course, 175 inthe normal course, 
and 158 in the primary. Total, deducting those 
twice counted, 390. 


....Rev. Dr. Henry Smith, formerly prest- 
dent of Marietta College and more recently 
connected with Lane Theological Seminary, 
has accepted the presidency of Middlebury 
College. 


....Carlos G. Smith, of Huntsville, Alabama, 
fs elected president of the State University, in 
place of N. T. Tupton, who takes the professor 
ship of chemistry in Vanderbilt University. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 9, 
POWER OVER NA1URE.—Makk tv, 85—41. 





WHEN the disciples of Jesus were afraid, in 
a great storm on the sea, bis rebuke to them 
was: ‘* Why are ye so fearful? How is-it that 
ye have no faith?” If God is not able to con- 
trol and direct the powers of Nature, he is 
pitiably helpless and his children are wretch- 
edly off. If he is not counted willing to take 
care of his loved ones against the powers of 
Nature, when can he be trusted? The ele” 
ments are peculiarly above man’s control. 
God sways them at his’ will. Anxiety as to 
them always shows a lack of faith. Distrust 
of God is indicated in’every complaint of the 
weatber and in every sign of fear in a storm. 

The minister who bas special message to 
his people on a certain Sunday, aud, having 
made it ready, is fearful lest the day should be 
stormy or is disturbed when he finds it so 
seems to say: ‘‘ Now I am doing my part well; 
but the question is, Can God be depended on? 
He alone can send good weather, and I do not 
feel sure that he will do it”; or, ‘* Here isa 
storm. I am not responsible for it. Why is 
God working against me?’ To such ® man 
comes the rebuke of Jesus: ‘* Why are ye so 
fearful? How is it that ye have no faith?” Do 
you doubt God's knowledge, or his power, 
or his love? He knows what weather is 
best. He can send it. It is sure to come 
So with the superintendent who has planned 
for a Sunday-school picnic, or the parent or 
child who has a journey in view. Let him con- 
sider that the Lord directs the weather. That 
will surely be just right. 

The little girl who is afraid in a thunder- 
storm ought to be shown that she thereby dis- 
trusts God. The lightnings are in his hand. 
His love guides their every flash. If not a 
sparrow can fall without his knowledge, what 
fear need there be that one of his children will 
be smitten without his special consent? If, 
indeed, he would send death in this way, can 
there be any escape from it through mere 
human protection? A feather-bed is less of 
a barrier than is faith against the dangers of a 
thunder-storm. The lightning should be count- 
ed by cbildren as showing the power and good- 
ness of God, just as clearly as do the moon and 
the stars. When children are timid in the bour 
of storm, the words and the teaching of this les” 
son should come home to them: ‘ Why are ye 
so fearful? How is it that ye have no faith?” 
If, indeed, they are fearful in spite of their desire 
to be calm, let them know that it is to God 
they should turn, rather than to father or moth- 
er. God alone can say with power to the ele- 
ments : “‘ Peace, be still.» He alone can shield 
his children from the fury of winds or waves. 
They, therefore, who are fearful on land or sea 
in the hour of storm should turn to Jesus with 
the prayer; ‘* Lord, increase our faith.’? All 
power is given unto him in Heaven and on 
earth. 





CHILDREN should be trained in the Sunday, 
school to systematic benetfivence. They should 
be taught that there is a blessedness in giving 
into God’s treasury what costs them something, 
It is not enough that they bring pennies to the 
Sonday-school. Those pennies ‘should be a 
portion of their earnings or savings—not all 
that they have thus secured ; but a fair propor- 
tion, according to their circumstances, ‘This 
truth is recognized more widely than formerly, 
and some schools require the children to re- 
port to their teachers whence and how they 
have obtained what they give in charities. 
the Christian Union tells of such reporting in 
this way: 

“One of these papers, for instance, read: 
‘Earned five cents for waiting on Grandma’; 
another, ‘ Twenty-five cents fur improvement 
in music’; another, ‘ Ten cents for not crying 
when I fell dowo-stairs’; another, ‘ Made 
twenty cents by doing what I was told without 
asking why’; another, ‘I earned this money 
by whitewashing our spring-house’; another, 
‘Ten cents for making bread and keeping 
house’; another, ‘I earned this taking care of 
sister Maud’; and soon. These little laborers 
were all wortby their hire, no doubt, and, what 
is more, gave their earnings most cheerfully.’’ 


...-A superintendent ought to count his 
time too valuable to admit of his teaching a 
single class. It is not enough for him to open 
and close the sessions, Every minute of the 
school-hour calls for his watcbfual oversight of 
the entire school. What hesees of the lack 
in one teacher or another, of the trouble from 
poor classification here and there, of disorder 
to be corrected, of faithfulness to be approved, 
what he learns of his teachers and scholars 
personally in their peculiar powers and needs, 
as he observes them during the school session, 
ought to enable bim to increase the teaching 
power of the school far more than he could by 
simply being one teacher with the others. No 
superintendent can regularly teach a class in 
his school without losing golden opportunities 
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of studying his school with a view to its fur- 
ther improvement. 


+++. They do things thoroughly and leisurely 
in Scotland. As the Scottish Sabbath-school 
Convention is to be held in Edinburgh, fn 
October, the committee have asked that the 
number of delegates be reported from each 
locality as early as July lst and their names 
forwarded in August. The manuscripts of 
essays on the several themes of discussion are 
required to be ‘“‘in the hands of the officials in 
Edinburgh on or before the 1st of September.’ 
Christian friends of the Sunday-school cause 
are earnestly requested to make the Convention 
a subject of prayer in the intervening months. 


-+e-The prizes offered by The Sunday-school 
Times for the best three plans of a Sunday-school 
building were awarded by the designated 
committee as follows: The first premium, of 
$200, to Charles Crapsey, Cincinnati, Ohio; the 
second, of $100, to a plan submitted jointly by 
J. P. Bryant, of Princeton, and D. Hayden 
Lloyde, of Lamoille, Ill; the third, of $50, to 
Messrs. Haskell and Wood, of Lawrence, 
Kansas. From this it would seem that West- 
ern architects are in advance of Eastern in at- 
tention to the wants of the Sunday-school, 


«eseLhe Rev, Llewelyn D. Bevan, who is 
supplying Dr. Scudder’s pulpit, in Brooklyr, 
this summer, is well known to American 
readers of English Sunday school periodicals. 
He has for several years been one of the ex- 
aminers in the competitive examinations of 
teachers connected with the London Sunday- 
school Union and he is the author of a series 
of ‘Suggestive Studies of the History of 
Jesus,’’ in the London Sunday-school Times. 


...-A verbal harmony of the four Gospel 
narratives, arranged by J. R. Whitney, of 
Philadelphia, for the International Lessons, is 
published month by month, in convenient 
sheets, by the American Sunday-school Union. 
This enables the stndent of these Lessons to 
compare at a glance the statements of the 
several evangelists as to the event under ex- 
amination, It is another valuable help to 
thorough Bible study. 


..-,Last year it was reported widely through 
the country that Scott County, in Tennessee, 
had not a single’ Sunday-school within its 
borders, At arecent convention in East Ten- 
nessee three Sunday-schools were reported in 
Scott County as the fruit of the last conven- 
tion and of the efforts of Rev. Isaac Emory, a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union. 


... The Baptist Teacher is convinced 


“that, as a general rule, child converts make 
the best Christians; and, even though many do 
fall away and wander for, years in sorrow and 
sin, the responsibility rests largely with the 
churches that received them—not for receiving 
tnem, but for ceasing their solicitude about 
them just as soon as they were gathered in. As 
ift ey had put into their hands a paid-up life 
insurance policy ; as ifthere were no foes for 
them to’face and no flood for them to stem.” 


....A New York City pastor is reported as 
declaring that in his pastorate of forty years 
nine tenths of the additions to his church were 
secured through his Sunday-school. We ven- 
ture to say that that pastor makes no complaint 
of the children for absenting themselves from 
his ministry. 


...-“* Lay hands suddenly on no library ”’ 
is the counsel of an earnest Sunday-school 
worker, “‘ even though it has the approval of 
your denominational publishing house.’’ The 
managers of a Sunday-school ought to know 
better than any one else what books are needed 
in that school, and they ought to take time to 
find them. 


...-That isa good record of punctuality for 
last year which The Sunday-school Times reports 
of the Congregational Sunday-school of East 
Saginaw, Mich.: Of teachers, ninety-one and a 
half per cent. in average attendance. Of 
scholars, eighty-three per cent. Two teachers 
were present every Sunday in tbe year. The 
school bas 31 teachers and 353 scholars. 


....Forty members of the Class for Intending 
Teachers, conducted in the rooms of the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union, have during the last 
year become regular teachers, and are donbtless 
doing their work far better for their p®lim- 
inary training. 


...-And now the populer complaint is that 
there are twice as many girls as boys in the 
Sunday-school. One way to remedy this dis. 
crepancy is by bringing fn more boys; another 
is by driving oat the girls, Which mode is 
preferable ? 


.ee-'It is very uofortunate,” says Dr 
Thomas Brown, “that the noblest and, in 
proportion to its value, the least studied of all 
the arts is the art of teaching.” 





Pebbles, 


THE Detroit Journal of Commerce publishes 
the following dialogue, the characters being a 
Saginaw country lawyer and a commercial 
drummer: 

Drummer.—Where are you from? A.—From 
Detroit. 

Q.—For what house are you traveling? A.— 
My own. 

Q.—You are! Maylask your name? A.— 
You may (a pause). 

Q. (desperately).—Well, what is your name? 
A.—Jones. 

Q.— What line are you in? A.—I don’t un- 
derstand you, sir. 

Q. (impatiently).—What are you selling? 
A.—Braips. 

Drummer (slowly).—Well, you appear to 
carry a mighty small line of samples. 





-...-At a recent prayer-meeting of colored 
people at Erie, the decency and good order of 
the meeting being disturbed by a negro, named 
Brown, whose prayers in public were only in- 
coherent ravings, the pastor inquired: ‘* What 
fool nigga’s dat prayin’ down dar nea’ de do’ ?” 
A dozen people replied with one voice: *“*Itam 
Brudder Brown, sah.” ‘ Den,” replied the 
pastor, ‘* Brudder Brown subside, and let some 
one pray dat’s better ’quaiuted wid de Lo:d.” 


..-.'* Boy,” said a traveler to a disobedient 
youth whom he encountered, ‘‘ don’t you hear 
your fatber speaking to you?”’ 

“Oh! y-a-a-s,” replied the you'h. “But I 
don’t mind waat he says. Mother don’t, neither; 
and, ’twixt she and I, we’ve about got the dog 
8o he don’t.” 


«ee. Conductor, why didn’t you wake me 
up, asfasked you? Herelam miles beyond 
my station,” 

Conductor.—‘*I did try, sir; but all I could 
get you to say was: ‘All right, Maria. Get the 
children their breakfast and Pll be down ina 
minute.’ 


-.e-The following gem of obituary poetry, 
from the Shell Rock Enterprise, is respectfully 
commended to the laureate of the Philadelphia 
Ledger : 

“ On the plains of far lowa, 
Where the spring-time grasses wave, 
Fragrant breezes now sigh low a 
Dirge above my grandma’s grave.” 

.-«-‘* What should a man do,” asked a gen- 
tleinan of a lady, ‘‘ when he has an oppurtunity 
to corfespond with a charming woman, but, 
being a bachelor, is a little afreid of such busi- 
ness?’ ‘Y should say to him, Do write,” an- 
swered the lady. 


...-A Scotebman went to a lawyer once for 
advice, and detailed the circumstances of the 
case. ‘Have you told me the facts precisely 
as they occurred ?” asked the lawyer. ‘Oh! 
aye, sir,” replied he. ‘‘I thought it best to tell 
ye the plain truth. Ye can put the lies into it 
yoursel’.”” 


....A junior asked a young Jady the follow- 
ing conundrum: ‘If small girls are waifs, are 
Jarge ones wafers?’ ‘‘ Certainly,’’ she replied. 
“At any rate the boys are in the habit of 
applying them to their lips in sealing their 
vows.” 


--.-An old veteran was relating his exploits 
toacrowd of boys, and mentioned being in 
five engagements. ‘“ That’s nothing,’’ broke 
in alittle fellow. ‘‘ My sister Agnes has been 
engayed eleven times !”’ 


---.** Pat,” said a joker, ““why don’t you 
get your ears cropped? They are much too 
long fora man.’ ‘And yours,” replied Pat, 
** ought to be lengthened; they are too short 
for an ass.” 


....- What do they talk about? In Maine and 
Alabama, caterpillars ; in Illinois, chinch buys; 
in Minnesota, grasshoppers ; in Kentucky, po 
tato bugs; in New Jersey, mosquitoes. 


«..-The first mosquito of the season was 
captured near Newark, N. J., recently, after 
killing two dogs and biting off nine inches of 
his captor’s ear. 


.... Why isa beautifal girl like a locomotive ? 
Because she draws a train, scatters the sparks, 
transports the males, and says to the tender, 
‘* Pine ’not.”’ 


....'' And John Chaplain was lying cold and 
dead, writhing in his mortal agony,” says a 
New Jersey paper. 


-..-A morning paper calls the murder of a 
eon “fillicide.” It doubtless meant to say 
“* Sonnyside.” 

..."* Keen {9 your sorrow, but keener fs my 
grief.” The compogitor set it up “ but keno 
is my grief.” 


....What portions of the body are the best 
travelers? The two wrists (tourists). 


...-If marrying Polly be polygamy, what on 
earth is polly-Anni-dry ?. 
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Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, Sras, D.D., died at Paris, France, 
June 11th. 

BENSON, Atonzo F., died July 15th, Weston, 
Mass., aged 41. 

BRAISLIN. Epwarp, ord., June 30th, Mount 
Holly, N. J. 

COX, O. E., inst., June 25th, North ch., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

CRANE, A. R., Hallowell, Me., resigns. 

FUHRMANN, Winrriep, ord. and inst., July 
2d, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

GAULT, Joun E., Carbondale, Pa., resigns. 

GRAVES, H. C., of Providence, R. I., called 
to Fall River, Mass. 

nam. J. C., of Waverly, settled at Toulon, 


HEWITT, J. H., ord., June 30th, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


MoLAFFERTY, B. 8., settled at Oakland, 
Cal. 


PARKER, G. B., of Crozer Theo. Sem., ord., 
June 29th, Hereford, Md. 


ts > D., of Hornby, called to Norway, 


SAFFORD, DeForest, of Golden, Col., re- 
moved to Mt. Auburn, Mass. 

SEDGWICK, J. H., Defiance, O., resigns. 

SIEGFRIED, Seon, of Port Byron. N. Y., 
called to Newton, N. d. 

TAYLOR, Joszrn, of Newton Theo. Sem., 
ord. and inst., July 23d, Blue Hill, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATKINSON, Toray, Norton, Mass., resigrs. 

ARMSTRONG, J. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., June 17th, Lyonsville, IL. 

a 4 hele H., inst,, July 7th, Lebanon, 


BODWELL, J. C., JR., of Thompson, Conn., 
called to Stockbridge, Mass. 

BRIER, J. W., Jr., of Oroville, called, as stated 
supply, to Grass Valley, Cal. 

CHALMERS, Joun R., of Bangor Theo. Sem., 
ord. and inst., July 7th, Wilton, Me. 

CHEW, James, of Ottawa, called to Ft. Scott, 
Kansas. ‘ 

COLE, Grorce A., settled at Howe-st. ch., 
New Haven, Ct. 

CREEGAN, C. C., ord., June 24th, Mantua, O. 

CRUICKSHANKS, James, of Webster Grove, 
Mo., called to Pepperell, Mass, 

DANFORTH, W. B., inst., July 9th, Gilead, 
Conv. 

DOW, W. W., Winchendon, Mass., resigns. 

FARNHAM, Lucien, died at Newark, M1., 
July 8th, aged 7%. 

HALEY, J. W., of Andover, called to Tyngs- 
boro, Mass. 

HASSELL, Ricwarp, Kellogg, Ia., resigns. 

KELSEY, Frank D., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord. as evangelist, July 7th, at Marblehead, 
Mass. 

LAMB, Epwarp E., of Shelburne Falls, called 
to No. Awherst, Mass. 

LEAVITT, JonaTHAN G., St. Stephen, N. B., 
resigns. 

LILLIE, W., of Union Theo. Sem., stated sup- 
ply at Henrietta, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, 8. 8., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
called to Wilmington, Mass. 
MERRILL, J. Lewis, of Andover Theo. Sem., 
stated supply at So. Royalston, Mass. 
MILLER, D. R., settled at Bazetta, Mecca, and 
Hartford, O. 

MILLER, E. W., stated supply at Rockford 
and Cedar Springs, Mich. 

NEILD, T., ord., June 19th, Hopkins, Mich. 

PARKER, E. CHARLEs, stated supply at Pier- 
son, Mich. 

POST, R. M., of Yale Theo. Sem., settled at 
Wiilsboro, N. Y 

STERLING, Groraz, settled as stated supply 
at Smyrna, Mich. 

WARNER, Purry F., Newaygo, Mich., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, W. L., called to Castleton, Vt., 
es stated supply. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

BISSELL, J. W., has been elected president of 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Ia. 

ROGERS, Lowe L., of Sota N. 3, 
has been elected president of Napa Colle- 
giate Institate, Cal. 

SHREVE, Riosarp J., Locust Bottom, Va., 
died June 25th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARNOTT. Moses, Un. Presb., of Hanover, 
Ind., died, July 11th. 

ATKINSON, C. M., Presb. (So.), settled at 
West Station and Durant, Miss. 

BECK, T. Romern, Ref. (Dutch), professor of 
Latin and Greek in Hope Coll., Mich., 
resigns. 

BROKAW, Isaao P., Ref. (Dutch), inst., July 
26th, Soutf Bergen, N. J. 

DUBOIS, Joun, Ref. (Dutch), inst., June 2ist, 
Cuddebackville, 

GRIER, James A., Un. P8esb., ord. and inst., 
June 23d, Chartier’s Cross Roads, Pa. 
JOHNSTON, J. B., D.D., Un. Presb., St. 

Clairsville, O., resigns. 

SIMMONS, H. M., Unit., of Kenosha, Wis., 
called to Haverhill, Mass. Accepts. 

SMILEY, Epwarp, Univ., of Charlton, Mass., 
settled at Claremont, N. H. 

8TOLL, A., Ref. (Dutch), inst., June 21st, 5th 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa? 

LONG, AcurLzs Jounson, Luth., inst., Tul- 
pehocken, Pa. 

MACLEOD, U., Disc., ord., June 21st, at Beth- 
any, W. Va. 

BWANEY, J. W., Un. Presd., ord, July 9th, 
at Johnstown, Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, James M., inst., Juve 380th, 
Matawan, N. J. 

—~ 8. E., of Franklin, settled at Elkhart, 

nd. 

BOYD, A. F., ord. and inst.,; July 26th, Pleas- 
ant Unity, Pa. 

CLARK, Groraez M., Howell, Mich., resigns. 


CLARK, J. H., of Cedarville, N. J., called to 
Nicholson, Pa. Accepts. 


CALHOUN, 8S. F., inst., June 18th, Fall River, 


Mass. 
DEWING, C. 8., of Mendocino, Cal., called to 
Union, N. Y. 


FALCONER, Wru1aM C., of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has been elected president of High- 
land Univ., Kan. 

ee a Henry, iost., June 30th, 

GOODRICH, W.H., D. D., of Cleveland, O,, 
died July 17th, at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
aged 50. 


HAMILTON, James F., called to Newport, 
Ky. Accepts. 


BAe. James H., inst., June 23d, Bethesda, 
a. 


HENDERSON, W. J., of Glen Gardner, N. J., 
settled at Middle Octorara eb. (Bart P.-O.), 


Pa. 

LITTLE, Henry §8., of Menomonee, Mich., 
called to Carondelet, Mo., as stated supply. 
Accepts. 

LOWES, A. B., of Mason, O., called to Belle 
Vernon, Pa. Accepts. 

MARSHALL, THomas, inst., July 6th, Garri- 
son-ave. ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

METEER, J. H., of Thayer, Kan., called to 
Brazil, Ind. Accepts, 

MILLER, Joun C., of Union Theo. Sem., ord. 
and inst., June 30th, Garnett, Kan. 

ari hae R. 8., inst., July 2d, Little Beaver, 


a. 

McoKALLIP, J. K., of Elizabethtown, Ky., 
settled at Urieksville, O. 

McKELVEY, A.LeExanpDeR, inst., July 27th, 
Westfield, N. J. 

McKURKEY, W. H., settled at Plymouth, Ia. 

McLAIN, J., of Princeton Theo. Sem., settled 
at Eureka, Nev. 

MoLEAN, James, ord. and inst., July 14th, 
Transfer, Pa. 

RAWSON, 8. A., of Dundee, N. Y., called to 
Arnot, Pa. Accepts. 

REASER, J. G., of Leavenworth, has been 
elected professor of Latin and Greek in 
Highland Univ., Kan. 

ROBINSON, Wit.1aM M., inst., June 10tb, 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 

RUSSELL, D., removed from Manchester, Ia. 

SNODGRASS, H.8., inst., June 26th, Oska- 
loosa, Ia. 

THOMAS, Joun, inst., July 14th, Frostburg, 


Md. 

VAN PELT, R. H., of Danville, called to Mer- 
cer, Pa. 

WESTWOOD, Henry C., D. D., called to Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARMSTRONG, James F., of Hannibal, Mo., 
called to ‘Wheeling, W. Va. Accepts. 

BALCOM, Roya B., of Cleveland, called to 
Norwalk, O. Accepts. 

BERKELEY, R. M., called to Charlestown, 
N. H. Accepts. 

BUCHANAN, A., Trinity ch., Cincinnati, O. 
Resigns. 

CARROLL, Wriuram R., of Yorkville, N. Y,,; 
settled at Zion ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

CLOVER, Lewis P., D.D., of Albany, N. Y.; 
called to Millburn, N. J. 

COOK, Guzs B., of Petersburg, ordained as 
priest, July 12th, at Richmond, Va. ; 

DORM AN, Lester M., has become assistant 
minister of the Church of the Ascension 
and associate editor of Church and State; 
New York. 

ELY, J. H., Hillsborough, O, Resigns. 

FRENCH, Samvuget J., of Waterford, Pa., 
ealled to Elgin, Ill. Accepts. 

HARRADEN, Frank §., ord. as priest, July 
12th, Concord, N. H. 

HILLIARD, Francois W., of Theresa, N. Y., 
called to Cheyenne, Wy. T. Accepts. 
KARCHER, MaRceEttos, ord. as deacon, June 

28th, Reading, Pa. 

KARNS, E. H., settled as assistant at St. Ann’s, 
New York. 

MORGAN, J. J. A., of Altoona, Pa., settled at 
St. Mary’s, Cleveland, O. 

NEWBY, T. B., settled at Newton, Ia. 

NICHOLAS, Atsert B., of Hamilton, settled 
at Bellefontaine, O. 

NORTON, Samuet E., ord. as priest, July 5th, 

} Mobile, Ala. 

PRESCOTT, Grorce J., of Evansville, Wis., 
called to Ch. of Good Shepherd, Boston, 
Mass. Accepts. 

RANDOLPH, T. L., Trumansburgh, N. Y. 
Resigns. 

RUTH, P. 8., of Memphis, Tenn., removed to 
San Luis Obispo, f 

SMITH, Syrpney, of Clermont, settled at Mason 
City, Ia. 

SNOWDEN, Wriuiam E., of Bel-Air, Md., set- 
tled at Walden, N. Y. 

STANBERRY, Gerorcg, of Lexington, Ky. 
settled as assistant minister of Ch. of Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, L. I. , 

STURGES, Grorae B., called to Troy, Ohio. 
Accepts. 

TOLL, W. E., of Cleveland, O., called to St. 
Peter’s, Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 

WAINWRIGHT, J. A., president of St. Paul’s 
Coll., Palmyra, Mo., called to Denver, Col. 
Accepts. 

WEBBE, Ww. N., of Grace ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
called to Evansville, Ind. Accepts. 

WEST, G: W , called to Stone Ridge, N. Y. 
Accepts. 
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Literature. 


ee 


The prompt mention in.our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The nterests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


Since we desire to make this list a perfectly accurate 
bibliographical record of the books which reach us 
week by week, publishers are particularly requested to 
indicate the price df each volume sent us by mail or 
messenger. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD.* 


Tue story of the Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld is one of great.interest, and 
one which, for many special reasons, need. 
ed to be told for the benefit of English and 
American readers. William the Silent was 
the great founder of the independence of the 
United Provinces; John of Barneveld was 
the great founder of the commonwealth it- 
self. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century few names were more conspicuous 
than that of the great advocate; at the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth his name had almost 
faded from human recollection. Mr. Motley 
should receive the thanks of every student 
for the work which he has done to restore 
the fame of the great statesman to its right- 
ful place. 

The statesmanship of Barneveld is not 
unworthy of comparison with that of Ca- 
your, or even with that of Bismarck, This 
assertion may seem strange, but it does no 
injustice either to the great Italian or the 
greatGerman. His work, like theirs, was 
to establish and confirm the independence 
of his country, not so much by force of 
arms as by the judicious use of policy and 
diplomacy. 

The career of Barneveld began in the 
days of William the Silent. Asa youth he 
bore arms and distinguished himself in the 
servicé of the Netherlands against Spain. 
Immediately after the death of his great 
leader he arose by force of his genius to be 
the foremost statesman of his country. On 
the assassination of its hero, the country 
was distracted by opposing factions:. Every 
national interest seemed to be in peril. The 
Provinces had gained much, but they had 
not yet reached the end longed for; and, 
now that their great leader had fallen, there 
seemed no possibility of a successful con- 
tinuance of the conflict. To the genius of 
Barneveld more than to any other cause it 
was due that the States were not riven 
asunder by hopeless discord: 

Barneveld’s work was two-fold. The 
country was made up of provinces which 
were almost as jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon their independence of one 
another as anxious to secure their independ- 
ence of Spain. This jealousy it was the 
first work of Barneveld to combat and 
overcome. He succeeded at length in rais- 
ing the national spirit and rallying it 
around the common cause. 

The next part which he had to perform 
was even more difficult, and yet in the 
performance of it he was equally success. 
fal. By an extraordinary diplomatic skill 
he succeeded in establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the most important princes of 
Europe. This, too, was done in the midst 
of the greatest difficulties. The mutual re- 
lations of England, France, and Spain, 
owing largely to religious complications, 
but still more to matrimonial .complica- 
tions, were such as to discourage every 
effort. James of England had bis heart set 
upon securing a Spanish marriage for his 
son, even at the expense of forming a Span- 
ish alliance for the purpose; while for a 
similar reason Henry IV could not easily be 
induced to break with Philip III. But, in 
spite of these obstacles, Barneveld suc- 
ceeded in bringing about treaties of firm 
alliance with France and England. It was 
in consequence of these alliances that, with 
the help of the sword of Maurice, Bar- 
nevyeld was able to force Spain to sign the 
Twelve Years’ Truce, in 1609, thus virtu- 
ally securing the independence of the 
United Netherlands. 

At this period—the period at which Mr. 
Motley begins the work before us—the Dutch 
Republic stood in a position as high as was 
that of any other nation in Europe. Though 
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the country has now dwindled into abject 
feebleness, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century it was the most powerful of 
Protestant nations. It had the ablest gen- 
eral of the age. Lt was directed by the 
wisest statesman of the age. Its army sur- 
passed in numbers, in training, and in equip- 
ment the forces at the command of any 
other state. It had secured firm hold of 
the Indies and its commercial wealth 
excited the envy of every other European 
power. Of all this wealth and of all this 
influence Barneveld was the acknowledged 
head and the honored representative. 

The greatest diplomatic achievement of 
Barneveld was the work of cementing 
France and Holland in firm alliance 
against the power of Spain. It is interest- 
ing, even if it is fruitless, to speculate as to 
what the results of that alliance would have 
been under other circumstances. On the 
18th of May, 1610, France and Holland were 
about to enter upon a campaign for the 
destruction of Spanish influence. Untilthe 
appearance of Gustavus Adolphus, perhaps 
even until the appearance of Cromwell, 
Maurice and Henry IV were unquestion- 
ably the ablest generals of the century. If 
their forces had taken the field and the na- 
tions involved had really joined in the con- 
test, what would have been the result? It 
is perhaps idle to conjecture. On the 14th, 
just as Henry was about to leave his capi- 
tal for the frontier of Holland, Francis 
Ravaillac leaped upon the carriage wheel 
and ‘‘drove his knife through the mon- 
arch’s heart.” “That blow,” says Motley, 
‘*had accomplished more than a great army 
could have done, and Spain now reigned in 
Paris, The House of Austria, without 
making any military preparations, had 
conquered, and the great war of religion 
and politics was postponed for half a dozen 
years.” 

Whether all the designs of Barneveld and 
of Henry could have been carried out if the 
life of the monarch had been spared may 
indeed be doubtful; itis only certain that 
they crumbled into nothingness under the 
blow of the assassin. Barneveld’s policy 
was in a great measure bound up with the 
life of the king, and now that the king was 
gone the Advocate’s power began to de- 
cline. This decline was bastened by the 
bitterness of theological controversy and 
by the peculiar views of the great political 
parties. 

Sir James Mackintosh has somewhere said 
that in the time of Queen Elizabeth there 
was no more thought of tolerating heresy 
than there was of tolerating murder and 
arson. The truth contained in the remark 
is often lost sight of; and yet no student 
can judge correctly of the events of that 
period without keeping it constantly in 
miod. To the intensity of religious feeling 
which everywhere prevailed the Provinces 
of the Netherlands formed no exception. 
The theology of the country had been 
strongly Calyinistic. But heresy had at 
length crept into the great University of 
Leyden—the very university which had 
been founded in grateful commemoration of 
the successful resistance of the siege under 
Alva. Arminius and Vorstius taught what 
Gomarus and other good Calvinists re- 
garded as damnable heresies. The country 
was divided between the two creeds. In 
the energetic language of Motley: 

‘In burghers’ mansions, peasants’ cot- 
tages, mechanics’ back parlors; on board 
herring smacks, canal boats, and East India: 
men; in shops, counting-rooms, farm-yards, 
guard-rooms, ale-houses; on the Exchange, 
in the tennis-court, on the mall; at ban- 
quets, at burials, christenings, or bridals; 
wherever and whenever human creatures 
met each other there was ever to be found 
the fierce wrangle of Remonstrant and 
Contra-Remonstrant, the hissing of red-hot 
theological rhetoric, the pelting of hostile 
texts. The blacksmith’s iron cooled on the 
anvil, the tinker dropped a kettle half 
mended, the broker left a bargain un- 
clinched, the Scheveningen fisherman in his 
wooden shoes forgot tbe cracks in his 
pinkie, while each paused to hold bigh con- 
verse with friend or foe on fate, free will, or 
absolute foreknowledge, losing himself in 
wandering mazes, whence there was no issue. 
Province against province, city against city, 
family against family—it was one vast scene 


of bickering, denunciation, heart-burnings, 
mutual excommunication, and hatred. 


In this controversy the Calvinists were 
doubtless in tbe majority.. In order to 
fix upon an authentic and authoritative 
creed and for the purpose of arresting. 
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Arminianism, it was demanded as early as 
1606 that a general synod should be called. 
To this demand Barneveld was energetically 
opposed. His theological views, so far as 
they are revealed, do not seem to have been 
Arminian, and yet from first to last he 
maintained that a general synod of all the 
states had no constitutional right to impose 
an authoritative creed on the individual 
states. But in this view he was opposed by 
the strongest and most influential party of 
the Dutch Protestants. Maurice, as Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, and Barne- 
veld, as Advocate of the most influential of 
the states, found themselves respectively at 
the head of the opposing parties. It be- 
came a contest between the national party, 
on the one hand, and the state-rights party, 
on the other. 

Meanwhile the contest was complicated 
by various side issues. James I of En- 
gland had from the beginning insisted with 
indecent energy that the synod should be 
called and that Arminianism should be 
rooted out. It had also come to be noised 
abroad, and the slander had received gen- 
eral credit, that the Advocate, whose whole 
life had been spent in opposition to Spain, 
had sold himself to Spanish influence and 
was now even ready to sell his country. 
Thus, while Barneveld was relying simply 
for support upon the legal rights of each 
province, he had arrayed against him both 
the power and the prejudice of the nation, 
Maurice was supported hy the army, by 
public sentiment, by an intense religious 
enthusiasm, and, most important of all, by 
the ultimate constitutional authority of 
the land, the States General. With this 
support the Stadtholder, partly by force 
and partly by appeals to popular sympa- 
thy, succeeded in winning over to his sup- 
port even a majority in the States of Hol- 
land. He then caused the national synod 
to be convoked, and Barneveld and Barne- 
veld’s associates to be arrested. 

The trial of the great Advocate was noth- 
ing but a solemn mockery. He was allowed 
no counsel, no use of his papers, not even 
the use of pen and ink. One of the saddest 
features of the whole tragedy was the fact 
the venerable statesman, now more than 
seventy years of age, was deserted in the 
hour of his disaster by the great majority of 
those whom he had raised to fortune and 
power. Even the States of Holland, for 
whose independence he had struggled, had 

not the gratitude or the courage to stand by 
their Jeader. But a short time after his fall, 
they even passed a vote of thanks to Mau- 
rice for all that he had done. These facts it 
seems almost impossible to reconcile with 
the theory of the statesman’s innocence. 
However impossible it may be at this day to 
discover any just grounds of condemnation, 
it will have to be admitted that the bearing 
of the great majority of Barneveld’s friends, 
as well as the bearing of Maurice himself, 
can best be explained only on the theory 
that he was guilty, at least, of what was 
generally thought to be treason. The Stadt- 
holder intimated to Barneveld’s wife that 
her husband might be pardoned on her peti- 
tion; but the proud matron declined to act 
on the suggestion, urging that such a 
petition would be interpreted as an admis- 
sion of her husband’s guilt. Accordingly, 
on the sentence of the court, the Advocate 
was beheaded, on the 18th of May, 1619. 

Concerning the rank of the volumes 
before us as a piece of historical workman. 
ship there are sure to be various opinions. 
The work has the merits and the blemishes 
which have characterized the earlier vol- 
umes of the same author. Mr. Motley’s 
powers as a descriptive writer are unques- 
tionably of a very high order, and a few 
oassages in this latest of his works are per- 
naps equal as specimens of animated narra- 
tive to anything he bas ever written. He 
has, moreover, had the advantage of access 
to original authorities, and no one can think 
him capable of consciously misrepresenting 
the facts as he finds them. Still further, he 
has the qualification of understanding the 
federal system of government as only one 
who has studied thoroughly the system of 
the United States can understand it; for 
nothing short of such a knowledge will en- 
able one to. comprehend and present the 
peculiarly complex relations of the states 
and the general government. 

But, while Mr. Motley has all these qual- 








ifications, it must be admitted that some- 
thing more is necessary for a historian of 
very high rank. Itis the business of a bis- 
torian to write as a judge, and not as an 
advocate. He must consult documents and 
balance his witnesses one against another, 
not for the sake of proving or fortifying any 
particular position, but for the sake of as- 
certaining the truth. He is scarcely more 
responsible for the truth of his assertions 
than for the soundness of his judgments. 
The majority of readers look to the historian 
for opinions, as well as for facts. For this 
reason it is of the highest importance that 
the historian’s opinions on every subject 
should be the result of judicial and discrim- 
inating impartiality. 

Looked at from this high point of 
view, the works of Mr. Motley, it must 
be confessed, leave very much to be de- 
sired. He is moved by intense sympa- 
thies, and therefore writes as an intense 
partisan. In the work before us Barneveld 
is his hero; but no reader can arise from the 
perusal of the volumes with the feeling 
that the author has given an impartial his- 
tory of Barneveld or of Barneveld’s enemies. 
Reference has already been made to the 
doubt in which the mind of the reader is 
left concerning the nature and extent of 
Barneveld’s guilt. This lingering doubt Mr. 
Motley does very little to dispel. He cites 
a story told by a preacher of a coup Wétat 
contemplated by the Advocate. The story 
is of the greatest importance; for, if it were 
true, it would go far to justify the course of 
the judges. Mr. Motley treats it as a mere 
invention. Very likely he is right in doing 
80; but his readers have no means of sifting 
the evidence on which he arrives at his 
conclusion, and, therefore, they are com- 
pelled to rely on his judgment for their 
opinions. If they have learned to distrust 
the historian’s judgment, on account of his 
partisanship, their doubts remain in spite 
of his opinions. 

There is another characteristic of the 
volumes before us which is quite unsatis- 
factory. A proper arrangement is entirely 
wanting. It is not too much to say that, 
instead of a continuous narrative, it isa con- 


fusing mass of details. There is almost’ 


nothing of what is properly called historical 
perspective. The book professes to be an 
account of the Life and Death of Jobn of 
Barneveld, and yet it is really an account 
of only the twelve years immediately pre- 
ceeding the Advocate’s execution. Though 
the whole of the first volume is merely an 
introduction to the second, it nowhere con- 
tains such an account of the Advocate’s 
previous services as would seem to be neces- 
sary for a correct view of his life as a 
whole. Moreover, it is absolutely essential 
to a correct understanding of the period 
succeeding the truce of 1609 that the reader 
should have before his mind a clear view of 
the state of Europe at that period. A single 
chapter, or at most two chapters, devoted to 
a presentation of the previous services of 
Barneveld and of the state of Europe at the 
time of the truce would have been of 
vastly more service to the historical student 
than the whole of the three hundred and 
ninety pages of Mr. Motley’s first volume. 
How such introductory work may be suc- 
cessfully done the author might have 
learned—if, indeed, he needed to learn— 
from Prescott and Robertson. 

Of Mr. Motley’s style it is impossible kere 
to speak at any length. If it is true that a 
history in its composition should be a work 
of art, the volumes before us are certainly 
not entitled to high praise. The chief 
characteristic of Mr. Motley’s style is energy; 
but energy alone is no more art in historical 
writing than it is in poetry, in oratory, or, 
indeed, in the playing of a violin. If 
Goethe’s remark—‘In der Beschriinkung 
zeigt sich enst der Meisier”—be true, Mr. 
Motley, it must be admitted, has not yet 
attained to any high mastery. That very 
intensity’ which makes his descriptions 
vivid and forcible often descénds into care- 
less and extravagant expressions, that re- 
mind one chiefly of the wag and the 
buffoon. 

In order to indicate the basis on which 
this charge of carelessness and extravagance 
rests, a few sentences from the work in 
hand will be given. For the bad grammar, 
bad rhetoric, bad taste, and small jokes of 
the passages cited that convenient scape- 





goat of careless writers, the proof-reader, 
can hardly be held responsible, { 


After referring to the numerous attempts 
of the Princess Sibylla to negotiate mar- 
riages for her brothers, the author (Vol. I, 
DP. 62) uses these words: ‘‘ A new wife was 
at once provided for the lunatic Antonia of 
Lorraine. The two remained childless, and 
Sibylla, at the age of forty-nine, took to 
herself a husband, the Margrave of Burgan, 
of the House of Austria, the humble birth 
of whose mother, however, did not allow 
him the rank of archduke. Her efforts thus 
to provide Catholic heirs to the rich domains of 
Cleve proved as fruitless as her previous at- 
tempts.” Again: ‘‘ Twenty-five thousand 
Moorish families had arrived at Bayonne, 
and the Viceroy of Canada had been con- 
sulted as to the possibility and expediency 
of establishing them in that province, although 
emigration thither seemed less tempting to them 
than to Virginia.”—P. 187. ‘‘ My road leads 
me through yourcountry. I desire to notify 
you thereof, and to know whether I am to 
enteras a friend or enemy.”—P. 216, ‘‘He 
was not personally as [so] greedy of money 
as many of his contemporaries.’”—P. 23, 
‘*The honor of Spain was saved by a con- 
junction, She agreed to treat with her old 
dependencies ‘as’ with states over which 
she bad no pretensions. Through virtue of 
an ‘as’ a truce, after two years’ negotiation, 
was carried by the determination of Bar- 
neveld.”—P. 19. Again: ‘‘He had treated 
with them as free, and there was supposed 
to be much virtue in the conjunction.” —P. 81. 
{Is Mr. Motley sure that it was a “ conjunc- 
tion”? Was it not perhaps an adverb ?] 
“ There was but one king leftin Europe,since 
the death of Elizabeth of England.”—P. 50. 
‘There was but one living being for whom 
the Duke [of Sully] had a greater reverence 
and affection than for the king, and that 
was the Duke of Sully himself."—P. 51. A 
monthly pension during the war of 50,000 
crowns a month was secretly concluded.—P. 
99. ‘He had to deal on the most danger- 
ous and delicate topics.”—P.159. ‘‘It may 
be not uninteresting to venture a glance 
into the internal structure and workings 
ofa republican and federal system of govern- 
ment, then for the first time reproduced al- 
most spontaneously upon an extended scale,’— 
Vol. IL p. 1. 


‘*The world was in a blaze, kings and 
princes were arming, and all the time that 
the monarch of the powerful, adventurous, 
and heroic people of Great Britain could 
spare from slobbering over his minions and 
wasting the treasures of the realm to supply 
their insatiate greed was devoted to polem- 
ical divinity, in which he displayed his 
learning, indeed, but changed his positions 
and contradicted himself day by day. The 
magnitude of this wonderful sovereign’s little- 
ness oppresses the tmagination.”—P. 11. 
“*Spain was a unit now that the heretics of 
Castile and Aragon had been burnt into 
submission.”"—P. 19. ‘‘The one ally. on 
whom they had a right to depend was 
slipping out of their grasp with distracting 
lubricity."—P. 47. ‘‘The heavy thun- 
der-clouds hanging over the earth so 
long and so closely might burst into 
explosion at any moment.”"—P. 66. ‘‘ Ferdi- 
nand treated him [Matthias] as if tn his 
dotage.” —P. 98.. “ The emperor was an in- 
valid, the king was abstemious, but the 
elector was a mighty drinker. Jt was not 
his custom nor that of his couneillors to go to- 
bed. They were usually carried there.”—P. 
99. ‘*He [Barneveld] was accused of every 
imaginable and unimaginable ‘crime — of 
murder, incest, robbery, dastardy, fraud, 
forgery, blasphemy.” —P. 193. ‘'The 
earthquake shaking Europe rolled un- 
heeded, as it was of old said to have done 
at Canne [at Trasimene?], amid the fierce 
shock of mortal foes in that narrow field.” 
—P, 279. 


But it is unnecessary to cite other ex- 
amples. On the whole, gratefulas’we are 
that Mr. Motley has given us these volumes, 
we can hardly resist the apprehension that 
they will diminish rather that increase bis 
reputation. In the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War with which his pen is now en- 
gaged he hasa magnificent opportunity. Let 
us hope that he will curb his impetuous 
spirit and give us a history worthy at once 
of his great subject and of bis great his- 
torical talent. 

Caarurs KENDALL ADAMS, 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 

Tn Scribner's Mr. A. B. Johnson, formerly 
the Senator’s private secretary, prints some 
interesting ‘‘ Recollections of Charles Sum- 
ner,” in which many things are told us con- 
cerning Mr. Sumner’s characteristics and 
daily life. Mr. Johnson’s article is Jong, 
more than fourteen pages being given up 
to i®; and we wish that all writers of post- 
humous sketches and all secretaries of 
great men were able to prepare an equal 
amount of matter with equal good sense. 
Another contribution in the magazine will 
attract interest—Miss Kate Field’s “ ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’ in Manuscript,” which is 
about the original MS. of the novel, now 
in the possession of Mr. George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, its previous owner having 
been the late E. S. Dallas, to whom it was 
presented by Mr. Dickens as a token of 
gratitude for a favorable review by Mr. 
Dallas in the London Times. The series of 
biographical articles which Scribner's is 
printing is continued by a very eulogistic 
sketch of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune. The accompanying portrait 
isan admirable specimen of wood-engrav- 
ing—as perhaps Mr. Ruskin himself would 
be half willing to admit, could he see it. A 
good paper on “ The Struggle for Wealth,” 
in the editor’s ‘‘ Topics of the Time” de- 
partment, has this excellent conclusion : 

‘*There is something better than a life- 

long sacrifice of content and enjoyment for 
a possible wealth, whicb, however, may 
never be acquired, and which has not the 
power, when won, to yield its holder the 
boon which be expects it to purchase. To 
withhold from the frugal wife the gown she 
desires, to deny her the journey which 
would do so much to break up the monoto- 
ny of her home life, to rear children in 
mean ways, to shut away from the family 
life a thousand social pleasures, to relinquish 
all amusements that have a cost attached 
to them, for wealth which may or may not 
come when the family life is broken up for- 
ever—surely this is neither sound enter- 
prise nor wise economy. We would not 
have the American laborer, farmer, and me- 
chanic become improvident; but we would 
very much like to see them happier than 
they are by resort to the daily social enjoy- 
ments which are always ready to their 
hand. . . . Something of the Old 
World fondness for play and daily or week- 
ly indulgence in it should become habitual 
among our workers. ; When the 
whole American people have learned that a 
dollar’s worth of pure pleasure is worth 
more than a dollar’s worth of anything else 
under the sun; that working is not living, 
but only the means by which we win a liv- 
ing; that money is good for nothing except 
for what it brings of comfort and culture; 
and that we live not in the future, but the 
present, they will bea happy people—hap- 
pier and better than they havebeen. ‘The 
morrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself? may not be an accepted maxim in 
political economy, but it was uttered by the 
wisest being that ever lived in the world, 
whose mission it was to make men both 
good and happy.” 

Old and New prints in its ‘‘Record of 
Progress” the substance of the reports made 
by a sub-committee of ladies to the depart- 
ment of social economy of the American 
Social Science Association on ‘‘Amusements 
for the Poor.” This sub-committee, being 
invited to make suggestions in regard to 
amusements in Boston, reported to the de- 
partment, and their report was then sub- 
mitted to a member of the committee in 
New York, and to another in Indiana, for 
such comments as the difference in locality 
and circumstances might call forth from ex- 
perienced persons in those states. By poor the 
ladies explain that they mean “‘ those whose 
daily bread is provided by their daily work 
and who have little or nothing laid by,” 
skilled mechanics and Jaborers not being in- 
cluded. This definition largely confines the 
class for whom amusement is to be pro- 
vided to the Irish. It is suggested that the 
scenic tastes of these mirthful and imagina- 
tive folk are the ones to be met; and that, 
too, by cheap tableaux and dramatic per- 
formances, since the Irish do not, as a gen- 
eral thing, care for nature. The New 
York comments give the same advice, and 
say that if ‘‘ free music saloons were opened 
by philanthropic persons it would not be 
long before others would be provided asa 
matter of business, and we might have Irish 
music-halls as common as German dance- 
halls.” From Indiana it is suggested that 
jittle can be done by outsiders, and the in- 
quiry is made: ‘Does not the idea of 
amusement involve the necessity for some- 
thing which can be done by those who en- 
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gage in them themselves? Would not any: 


thing conducted wholly by others soon lose | 


its churm ?” Not much advice of practical 
value is offered, however, and the ladies 
frankly say that they would have excused 
themselves from making any report were 
it not that the statement of the case may 
elicit suggestions from others. We will 
enly add that experience here in New York 
makes one inclined to believe that’ poor 
Germans will look out for themselves in 
the matter of amusements, that poor Irish- 
men have yet a great deal to learn before 
they. will find out how best to spend a dol- 
lar for fun, and that poor Americans in the 
city enjoy themselves quite as well as the 
same class in the country. The German’s 
love for music belps him greatly, the 
American tendency is toward excursions 
of various kinds, and both classes in 
this city and Brooklyn make good use 
of the parks and cheap steamboats. But 
while the German goes with his wife, chil- 
dren, and (literally) babe in arms to some 
respectable *‘ garden,” happily spends for a 
mere trifle a whole afternoon or evening, 
and returns home to sound and innocent 
sleep, the Lrishman is too often apt to leave 
his family behind, and all by himself spend 
more money than bis Teutonic neighbor, 
carrying home with him an empty purse, 
a splitting headache, and a quarrelsome 
temper. He who seis himself to work at 
the amusement problem for the Celtic folk 
will certainly merit no small praise, and 
perhaps it is no wonder that this well- 
meaning report amounts to so very little. 


Harper’s for the month is an excellent 
pumber, and gives us several papers of the 
kind its editor selects and its writers pre- 
pare with such excellent judgment. The 
first illustrated article is on Newport; Bish- 
op Haven’s ‘‘Our Nearest Neighbor” 
papers are continued, as are General Mc- 
Clellan’s articles on ‘‘ Army Organization”; 
“English Land and English Peasants” has 
a timely interest; and so, apparently, 
has ‘Trout Fishivg,” a rather poor and 
rather poorly illustrated poem by Mr. W. W. 
Harney. ‘‘The American Railroad” is an 
interesting paper, with good illustrations. 
The ‘Easy Chair” discusses the decay of 
the spring anniversaries, which it ascribes 
to the changed fashions of the times rather 
than to any decline of public morality. 
The great organizations for domestic relief 
were never more efficient than now, it 
thinks; and the anniversaries are merely 
taking a less technical and imposing form. 
Furttier.on it says: 

“The influence of the Evangelical Al- 
liance in this respect [the greater general 
charity: aiid: goud feeling which prevail] 
is’ ‘very evident. When the clergymen 
of all the Evangelical sects stood together 
in Dr. Adams’s cburch, and Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Congre- 
gationalist all united with the Dean of Can- 
terbury in repeating the Episcopal [Apos- 
tles’] Creed, it did not sbow that the millen- 
nium wasat hand, but it did certainly show 
that men were wiser. In the same church, 
a few montbs. later, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
of Cambridge, a Unitarian, was invited by 
the faculty of the Presbyterian Union Theo- 
logical Seminary to deliver @ Course of lec- 
tures upon Science and Christianity. Fifty- 
five vears ago Dr. Channing, the teacher. of 
Dr. Peabody, was admitted to no pulpit in 
New York, and only with great difficulty 
was allowed to preach in the ball of the 
Medical College, then in Barclay Street. It 
is such facts that show us how * bebind the 
clouds the sun is still shining.’” 

The Atlantic contains poems. by Mr. Whit- 
tier, Mr. Trowbridge, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Piatt, William Gibson, Helen B. Bostwick, 
Alice Williams, and Alfred B. Street—a 
large number for a single number of 8 
monthly magazine, Mr. Street has pub- 
lished little of late, aud we should have 
welcomed bis reappearance more cordially 
were his new poem —“ Nightfall: a Pic- 
ture”"—somewhat better. Among the prose 
articles are ‘‘An Easy Lesson in Money and 
Banking,” by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ Julien 
Schmidt, a German Critic,” by T. §.-Perry, 
who writes of Schmidt also in the July 
North American; ‘‘ Madame,” a story, by 
Albert Webster, Jr., who.bas. done clever 
work for Appleton’s Journal; and the third 
of Mr. G. C. Eggleston’s papers on “A 
Rebel's Recollections.” 


Lippincott’s contains the three first cbap- 
ters of Mr. Black’s new novel, ‘* Three 
Feathers"; and another English novelist, T. 
Adolpbus Trollope, describes “ A Moonlight 
Visit to the Coliseum. “* Camp Cure” isby 
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Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, who | ecclesiastical history of this country furnish a THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
urges jaded or sick city residents to take | powerful reason why this provision for the Tese than any ot other fer Orsi~class t manufacture. Send - 


their vacation in camp. ‘The surest 
remedy for the ills of civilized life is to be 
found in some form of return to barbarism, 
and the common sense of the mass of 
people has taught them this; but they 
use the remedy in a weak form, 
and therefore fail of the larger good its 
ampiler use might give.” So the tired man 
“‘ghall reverse the conditions of his life. 
Wont to live in a house, he shall sleep in a 
tent or, despite his guide’s advice, shall lie 
beneath the moon’s white benediction. So 
shall he be in the open air all day and all 
night,” and get rest and health, in accord- 
ance with Dr. Mitchell’s prescription. 

“Broken Idols,” in the Galary, is by 
Launce Poyntz, and discusses the ‘military 
genius of McClellan and Lee in the light of 
cold criticism, and somewhat especially in 
reply to Colonel Chesney’s late book. 
Against both McClellan and Lee Mr. Poyntz 
renders unfavorable decision, the former of 
them having been ‘‘a man of moderate 
ability, thrust by unfortunate accident into 
a place that no training could ever have 
fitted him for’; and the latter “an en- 
gineer, excellent on the defensive, but en- 
tirely devoid of vigor on the offensive, like 
all engineers, when deprived of the only 
strictly great general the South ever pos- 
sessed, Stonewall Jackson,” on whose 
shoulders he climbed tofame. High in the 
list of generals of the second class is placed 
Johnston, whom Mr. Poyntz compares with 
Turenne and Wellington. Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s ‘‘Shilly-shally” discusses 
those vexed words—shall, will, should, and 
would—and should and will, therefore, be 
read with profit. The reader will be apt to 
wax gleeful over the conclusion : 

‘Let us, then, should we make a slip, 
possess our souls in patience, and not go in- 
to sackcloth and ashes before the brazen 
image of John Bull. For he must be an 
iosufficiently informed critic of English 
literature who does not know that even the 
most thoroughbred English writers them- 
selves have not always been able to use 
shall and will, and particularly should and 
would, without some shilly-shallying be- 
tween them.” 

an Rene 


Proresson Rospert Rarxy’s Cunningham 
Lectures on the Delivery and Development of 
Christian Doctrine (T. & T. Clark) ought to at- 
tract considerable attention from Presbyterians 
in this country, as the utterances of a wise and 
conservative Scotch clergyman on the nature 
and uses of dogmatic statements in religion. 
The tbree topics under which he distributes 
the discussion are these: First, “the utterance 
of doctrine as a function of the believing 
mind’’ ; second, the development of doctrine; 
third, the function of creeds. Dr. Rainy is a 
cautious and moderate theologian; he ad- 
heres pretty strictly to the Reformed 
confessions and makes quite enough 
of doctrine as an element of church 
life. Thus he assumes, as a position which 
cannot be questioned, that membership 
in a church should not be permitted to one who 
denies a fundamental doctrine. Everything 
here depends on what is here meant by “* funda- 
mental’; but itis clear that he does not use 
the word in a sense which would admit to 
membership in the church a person who 
believed, for example, in a modal trinity or in 
such a theory of the divinity of Christ as that 
held by Dr. Peabody. Nowit seems to some 
Christians in America, even to some Presbyte- 
rians, that the doors of the church may safely 
be opened to any man who professes to trust 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, 
even though he may hold certain philo- 
sophical opinions that are ‘‘ fundamentally” 
wrong.. We have, however, to thank Dr. 
Rainy forone ortwo true and brave admis- 
sions. Toone of these we have made refer- 
ence on another page. Another is his ac- 
knowledgment that creeds are necessarily so 
imperfect and so Hable to be outgrown by the 
increase of knowledge that it is well for every 
church which keeps a creed to appoint set 
times for its revision. The probable effect of 
such a provision he thus describes: 

‘*It-would ease the pressure of the feeling, 
which constitutes half our danger, that men 
are held in the grasp of ancient formulas, re- 
ceived merely because they sre ancient, from 
whose determination even of the smallest 
points there is no appeal. It would give to 
the confession an added weight and authority, 
as being more manifestly expressive of the 
actual and living mind of the church. Finaliy, 
it would make it plain that confessions, as mere 
buman compositions, are kept in their own 


place and are not allowed to assume an immu- 
tability injurious to the sole authority of the 
Word of God.” 


These considerations seem to us to have a 
go00d deal of force, and recent events in the 





review by every church at regular intervals of 
its formulas of doctrine should be made. Dr. 
Rainy’s book is, for other reasons, well worth 


reading; but if he had contrived to be a little 
more concrete and a little less diffuse he 
would have made it much easier to read. 


--.-At last we have what we have waited and 
waited for, a full official report, well edited and 
neatly printed of the Trial of the Rev. David 
Swing (Jansen, McClurg & Co.). The book 
contains all the documents, all the evidence 
(each important witness has revised his own), 


all the arguments, and all the opinions of the 
various members of the court. It is a com- 
plete and authentic record of this most import- 
ant trial, and well worth preserving as a book 
of reference in every minister’s library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


From the Clouds to the Mountains. Comprising 
narratives of strange adventures by air, 
land, and water. By Jules Verne. ith a 
chapter by Pa’ 
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vO, Pp. 
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Mover; and Music: an art story. Being the sequel 
“The Soprano.’ By Charles Barnard. 
Tmo, pp. fi, Tab J Henry L. Shepard 
the Connecticut Valley - 
ins and the River Sa; 
nay. By H M. Burt. Illustrated. 1 mo, 
BPs . 298. Springheld: The New England Pub- 
ishing Com 
The ey ‘Problem. By Gersh kK. Bolten. 
| we Dy p. 167. New York: G. P. Putn 


Burt’s Guide through 
the Whi eee 
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The p Fnilosonhy. of Spiritualism and the Pathol- 

nd Treatment of Mediomania. ‘Two 

Yactures. By Frederic R. Marvin, M.D. 12mo, 
pp. 68. New York:. Asa K. Butts & Co 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Chicago Fire! 


An Illustration of the Burnt_Di i 
ar in the next leaue of OUR FIRE 

IE ND. a& copy = which will be sent free 
who will send address 


OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND. 


The Family and Story Weekly. The Samaent 

Circulation. Magnificent Premiu 
CHICAGO, Jul eth, 1874. 

Neither OUR FrrEsmME FRIEND Building nor its 

contents were Gesttertbe or at all injured by the disas- 

trous fire of Tuesday night last(July 4th). The busi- 

ness of our Office in all its de oo is going on 

and we are shipping premiums ma papers as 

re to fill all ordare. 

‘ked and 


avor| paying 
. Bend for specimens and terms. 
WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


OUR_INDIAN I A dd 

The Indian War, inau, der Gen. Custer 
les between Kansas. Indian ‘re pritory . Texas, and 
New Mexico. Lone Wolf, Kicking Bird, ‘and Big Tree 
are at the head of about sD warriors ‘of the Chey- 

mnes, Comanches, and Kiowas. The only Book giv- 
enera! information about all the ioiings on the 
t's * Boy’s BOOK ABOUT 
THE INDIANS,” which describes the country, habits, 
and customs ofall the tribes in the West and in- 
cludes the “ MAUVAIS TERRES,” or *“* Bad Lands,” 
where enormous Som pen animals are — in great 
px nafuston.. Published b M LIPPINCOTT & Co., Phila., 
dT. WHITTAKER, 2 Bible House, New York. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


A ponthly bir, Magasin fc for youngest readers. 8U- 


‘ee 
E EASY, BOOK ol little children, just pub- 
nent 7% cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston, 


BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
H 979 A new book on the art of 
. 


“EDEOGRAP Writing by Sound; « com 


plete system of Phoustic Short Hand—the shertest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, te report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lo rayer is written with 
forty- -nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
oo should learnthisart. Price, by mail,50Cts. Agents wanted 
ress T, W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa, 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 


THE TWO names: ATTRACTIVE 
Novels of the se are “ THE SECOND WIFE” 
and ‘‘HULDA,” Peransiated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
For sale by all ‘booksellers. 


EVERYBODY bhi ch REA 
HODDER’S book LEAD, 
Travels in Palestine. Rxcecding! interesting. Price, 
$1.50. NELSO. LL 


ope PS, Publish 
Be Br Soaaeaye i. Va ay ae 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent toany address on application, 
































Place, eat the Mercantile Librar Com- 
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D & CO, lo 
Seelecs, N. ", City. » Ne. S47 
SMITIVS ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA. 
ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub. 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City, 


HURD & HOUGATON, 13 Astor P: 
ers, New v8 Catalogues sent free ~ ‘ lace, Publish. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN f 
Companion. BR RY Me CON BOB FOUTS S 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Books, 706 Broadway. 


Dollars’ worth of coaes and bona 
school Books for a 




















Importer of Rare and Uho 
Send stamp for catalogue. - 








50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FREE, 
Send for Lliustrated e of Historical, Poet 
ical, and Juvenile Books. ooo. & SHEPARD, Boston, 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
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That epee New Field ey which created such 
an excitement at Rowvest, Le ng Branch, and else- 
where, last season. will be brought out this Spring’ is in 
sets of eight different st les, at followin 

50, $2 , $1,000. AL 
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one, on applica’ 
GAME CU.. Worcester, Mass, 


CROQUET FOR $2.50. 


We will send to ~~ es Fam yg 
Ps set of Croque r $2.50. > 
lescriptive ree iit of TCHIVA VRLitie and CROUUET 
sent on application. Address 
NOYES, HOLMES & CO. 
219 Washington st., Boston, 
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E. & H.T. ANTHONY & hae 91 BROAD. 
WAY, he Le opposite Metropolita romos and 
ereoscopes and izes. Graphoeeo 





FOR ;we mail, postpaid, a fine eel Engravin, 
worth double the a 
25) New Catalogue — Pages "3,00 Engrav. 


Chromos, Fra os, of EOR 
CENTS| PRIN. Publisher, 66 Reade st. New York, 


THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
sent fr ee { A most ingenious work of art! 50 
jects to find. 40 pictures inone. A ——s aay 
and gem for parlor. Address, with s 

E. C. ABBEY, Buftato, N. Y. 


sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10c, 














spatrections how ta at sles nomonin Cie 
ns! ctions how ric ostpa 
NOVELTY CO.. 108 South sth St. Phila. Pa, 


EDUCATION 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


apes YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 
to patrons in all parts of the Union for superior 

facilities and rare Deanery snd png selubett pe lty, of location. 
AR, Principal. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club costs about $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms are furnished and in good order, 
Students who need aid receive it from the funds of 

C) gy not | and from the other r cmvnomacy, sources, 

Vv ck Johnson, D.D., urated 
Professor of Sacred Khetorie a Pastorat 1 ‘heology 
poureday en evening, September le drésses by 

Brown, D.D., and Professor ian 


Ww. J. —s Clerk of Facuity, 
UBURN, New York. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


(Law Department of hein - University.) 
The WEDS annual term of w Schoo! will 
8 on ESDAY, OCTOBER lath, 1874. Full 
terms, six months each. Stud a - 
mitted’ to ‘the Senior Class, on examination, by ap 
cation on or before October 12th. Tui ition, $30 test 
year, $60 second reladure including use of ee 


For particula 
W ART, Dean of Law Facu 
203 N. Third Street, St. Loa Y Mo. 


NORTAWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
aS College of Literature and Science. Dean, D. Boxe 
he College of Technology. Dean, 0. Mamer, il LL. D. 
i. College of Literature and Art 
lege of T of Theology. (Gatrace Biblical’ Institute) 
senior P Pro Dz 


V. College of ts ns tng Ty Judge Bootn, LLD. 
Vi. Col. of Medicine. Dean, N.8. DAVIS, A. M., M. D. 




















. . FISK. 
beunees of Law and Medicine open Oct. 5th. Other 
Colleges and Schools open Sept. 16th. For particulars 
Saas President FOWLER, Evanston, Illinois. 


BORDENTOWN (N. £2) FEMA LECOLLEGE. 
Thorough instruction. Healthtui and Lemp loca 
tion. One of the most RT and best- 
sustained institutions in the state. For ore etc, 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


All Having :Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will fiod profitin the * American Edw 
cational wef ** Price 20 cts,. or $2 per annum, 
J. W. SCRERMERHORN & CO.. 14 Bond st, N. ¥- 


4 Day School for Your et Og poe -! 
tot 001 TO: oun es, W n 
h, 184. A as N. C. READ, 621 North Broad 


Appl 
area. Elizabe boub, Rew y ts 
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Cc PETTER & GALPIN, se tater enema oe 
ace: RS ER, RoR Tarrytown yor Ladies’ Seminary. Superior 
list free by mail. advantages. vw. H. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
THE WILL 
OPENING CHAPTERS By Hesha Stretton, SHORTLY APPEAR 
or AUTHOR OF 


A NEW STORY 








% Lost Gip’”? and ‘‘ Jessica’s 
First Prayer,’’ 





OUR MONTHLY. 





OUR MONTHLY ts an Illustrated Religious and Biggalionsons Magazine, pasabering smons its contriba- 


Edward Fawcett, Professo Hesba Stretton, 


tors George Lee, Mrs. Julia McNair Wright, “ Pa: t, 
Dr. ‘Edwards, Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D. wits heloanl iis. Jaquith R. Morris, LL. D., Mrs. Hosmer, and others. 
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PITTSBURGH CIViiand ME ‘IIA NICAL ENGINEERIN iat 


FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings. 
Well--elected Course of Study. 
Thorough Teaching. 
Eight Departmeuts. 
Twenty-eight Teachers. 
SUPERIOR advantages in Vocal and Instrue 
mental Music (twelve teachers), Elocution, 
Drawing. Painting, Needlework, and Wax- 
work. French and German by native teachers. 
Charges less than any institution in the United States 
affording equa! advantages and acccmmodations. 
Fall Term commences Gent ember 9th 
Send to the President, Rev PP RSTHING, 
D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., fora p FAs. 


INCHAM UNIVERSITY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
at Le Roy, Genesee Co., New York, 
hasa full course of Literarvand Classical Study; pn 
very best facilities for Modern Languages ard 
also for Music, under the direction of Mrs. C. S. P. 
and Pref. Henri Appyy of Rochester ; and - 
and P ginting it ts Ve ariment of 
emplous t Es? TEACHING TALENT, 
tion healthy, aden and conventent, Aches 
moderiite. iadress the Tr year opens Sept. 10th, For 
Catulogues address the Treasurer, 
si tev, W. lL. PARSONS. 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
Fifteen teachers. ‘l'o prepare for college, business, 
teachin, or for a Graduates courses for ladies or 
tlemen, or any three gudien, may be selected. 
Fra — = thirteen ye Sept al be board 
eaten 


fuaress ess JOS. E. RING, Fo Fort raiaa ue N.Y. 


IVY HA l eos enguect FOR YOUNG 
ADTES (8r 3} eopening Sept. lit 
4, offers a mild Sroalthful e imate, cerefal shvaten 
training, a thorough course of study and the a gems 
of aCaristian home. Family pupils, 5. See 
Latin or French, $375 per annum. tems - 


TOWARD and Mrs. THOMPSON Assistant 
Principals. 














MILWAUKEE FEMALE COLLEGE re- 
opens Weunesday, Sept. Yiu, 1874. This institutio 
is now in the charge of of. . Farrar, late a 
Vassar College, assisted by a competent corps ° 


professors and teachers. The buildings are reno- 
vated, enlarged, and supplied with every modern 
convenience. The science departments are abund- 

any sup ied with 901 aratus. 
‘or particulars address 
- Cc. S. FARRAR, A. M., President. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY 

oO —s the t':!l Session of the next year on’ Mon- 
day, t. 14, 1874. Al) parents having daugh/ers to edu. 
cate are respect ully requested to correspund with the 
Principal petore atl Be to sand Shem, seowhere, 
— es, giving full perticulurs, sent to all appli- 

vit HIRA M ORCULT, A. M., Principal. 
WEST Lesayen, N. H., July 25, 1874. 


EMINENCE COLLEGE. 
For Males and Females, 
Ten Lanteer gt conetones of this school now ready 
for gratuitous distri TG TLTNER, President, 
‘Eminence, Ky. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


for six Young Ladies, at Woodstock, Conn., will com- 
mence its seventh year Oct. 7th. Circulars furnished. 


‘ HOOL, GENEVA ¥. 
bf Ky BILL g schookt oF Boys. Sit uated tn 
t t beautiful _ and healthy villages in the 
sate. of oe Retin of the New York x Central Ra Railroad. 
pay er annum. ‘or information address 
erm, $220 p THOS. D. REED. 

















WANTED.—A situation by a lady, graduated, ex- 
perienced and well certified, as head teacher or assist- 
antin academy or seminary. Address O. P. Q. for 
Teacher, Brattleboro, Vt. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 
Boarding Schoo! for Yourg Ladies, at Litiz, Lan- 
easter County, Pa. Circulars of Rev. H. A. BRI ICKEN- 
STEIN, Principal. 8lst Annual Session begins Sept. ist. 








Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Pa. 

or Boarders only.) Session opens ns Wedmgeday. fe 

ember 9th. Location elevated and thful ; 
Grommnde ample; Buildings nandsome and commodi- 
ous; Course of Studies extensive. Thorough Instruc- 
tion in Civil and Meci:anical Engineering, the Class- 
fes,and English. Careful oversight of the morals 
and manners of Cadets. For circulars apply to 


CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


KEMPER HALL, 


THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 
THE FOURTH Srave ASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
AY, SEPTEMBER lith. 
Apply to aronc# M, BVERHART D. D., Rector, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 


Poultney, Vt., restored and ryneved, wit be  ooened 
for students of both sexes a THU BaDA Y, Aug. 27. 
ARTIN E. CADY, A.M AS rinelgal. 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys and 
oung Men,. Stockbridge, Mass., begins ‘its 20th year 
September dod. $600 perannum. Six ners ssors pre- 
pare 45 pupils for College, Scientific School, or Busi- 
hess. Messrs. HOFFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’ls. 

















WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, North College Avenue and 22d 
&t., Philadelphia. The twenty-fifth annual session 
will open on Thursday, Oct. Ist, 1874, and will continue 
twenty-two weeks. For full particul ars address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FoR _Youna 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUCHESS Co., N. Y. 
Course of study comprehensive. Music and the 

Fine Arts a specialt For Circulars address 

c.c. W ETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 








FALLEY SEMINARY, Falton, N. Y. aa 
Nenad i849.) For both sexes.’ Reopens Aug. 31. Thor- 
Ough discipline and instruction. —: in the family 
of the Principal. Address Rev. J. Gil mour, A. M., Pr. 


PRINCETON coun EGE 
PREPA Rarory SCHOOL 

Will enen at Princeton, Sept. 9t 
REV. C. J. COLLINS, Prine 0 oie 00 Princi- 
pal or to Goliene Treas., REV. Pia: HARRIS. 


AAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
year for board, room, etc.,and tuition in 
English or branches. Fall term begins ns September 10th. 
For circular address M. M. GOOD. UGH, A. M., 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


cHIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Mass., fits boys und young men for common 
and scientific eee Its superior merits stated in 
Circular. C. BM "CALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
New Building and fine Gymnasium cometctet. 


for pict CoL. 
OBE DONALD, J AM., Principals. 














Send 
RIGHT, 


the Rensselaer polyrechulc Institate.Troy, . 
Instruction very practical. dvantag-s unsurpassed 
inthiscountry. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 

opens September 16. lorthe Annual Register, con- 
taining improved Course of Stucty and full particu- 
ars address PROF. CHARLES DROWNE., Director. 


WILLIAMS COLLECE. 

The next exumination for entiance September, 1874. 
$5,000 given pot gy to indigent a a For full 
information apply . to the_ president. A. 
BOURNE, Williamstown, “poreehice Gor, “Mass. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
DAVIS WILDER, 





J. 


273 West Randolph Street, Chicage, Il., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 
Black, White, Green, ant Blue. 
Slated Paver 0 ance. Fam, and School 
Our Prices Macys the Lowest. 


273-W / RANDOLPH,“ ST CHICAGO. ILL 





Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
Eke ‘Quality Always the B st. 

QContracte for making Blackboard Surfaces, Black, 
White, Green, ona Blue, ry School Walls in every 
section of the United States and the world. Samples 
of Slated Surface ae allcolors. Descriptive Circulars, 
pene ear ‘Prices, References, ete., sent free on 
applieation. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST MANUy ACTRESS IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 








The “ Triump’ h” School Desks are Dnequaled— 
Strong, Com act, Healthful, and Elegant. 
Send for Catalogues, also of Gloves, Maps, Ap- 
paratus, School and Church Fittings. 


SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


184 and 186 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 
largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 

The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, a. by children and adults, guarantees the 
success of hi 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It bas been most carefully — and is the re- 
sult of years of thoughtand study. A few pages are 
devoted to a concise and progressive system of instruc- 
er ee Feng wil materially assist children in learning 

ew S 

Mr. Pafmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and ggg, Kg -Idren and is in we 
sympathy with th Superi 














NEW HAVEN, 


13 
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H. KILLAM & CO., 


CONN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIACES 


of the choicest modern styles and improvements. 
specialty. A large stock constan{ly,on hand, from very light weichts to full ditto. 


Landaus, Laudauleties, and Clarences % 
We 


invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ad- 
vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated.-it'being a Landat and Lan- 
daulette combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 


making a ——_ 
ter. We build &% 


Landau for Summer, and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudauletie for Win- 
ve Sizes of these beautitul carriages, 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 
FACTORY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest and best of work at ** Factory Prices.” 
Beery Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOUR OF SINGING. 


Price $1. For High Schools. 
Well prov: ad. ical and useful 
a ge EMERSON & NLDEN, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL! MUSIC READER 


This pe wei et for Prime 
full directions for teachers (in ne mar sno ttignts 
ful little graded exercises and songs for the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER 


Book II. Price 50 Cents. 


For the Schools and C’asses next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER 


Book Illi. Price 60 Cents. 
For the higher classes of Common Schools. 


The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 
fhorough, well arranged, practical, pleasing, and use- 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


rice 50 Cents. 
In great eizit and is one of the best collections 
of School Songs ever published. By L. O. EMERSON. 
E bong above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


Nowis your time to make money. We want smart, 
active men to introduce our standard works. Those 
who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
business will reap a harvest. 

Agents employed on commission or salary. 

For further information apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 
NORWICH, CONN, 


OOK AGENTS WANTED 


véW500KT ELL IT ALL 


By Mrs. Stnheues, of = Lake City «for 25 
ears the wife of a Mormon _High-Priest. Intro- 
uction by MRS. ST: TOWE. mit tells of the ing 

life,” mysteries, ceremonies, secret doi: 

the Mormons, *$As a wide-awake 

seen them.” It is actually over, with spicy 

revelations, humor, amy and _ good things os 
all. Ministers say ‘God speed it!” Eminent wome 
endorse it. Ever y wants it; and it is selling far mek 
wide by thousan 1200 | outfits were codenee. in 





















Over 3. 
as ance of publication, and Agents _are selling 
ay! We want 5,000 more A; Sata OW—men or women, 
flarlise say this boo book goes like hot canees and we will mail 
Canvassing Book and whole Ontfit Free oe. fo snr om 
who will canvass. Our large descriptive Tempiee, wit full 
rticulars, terms, ae ce sent free to any one. send for 
Address, A. 


Woxrtuinatox &Co., artford, Conn, 





waxreps TELL IT ALL.” 


By . Stenhouse, of Salt Lake Cit; uy 2S bam rs the 
wife of a Mormon High Priest. With Introduction oe 


rs. Stowe. Over 3,000 Outjits of this new work w 
Cap b: old Agents in advance, who are now selltes 
sold 230 in. one week, Terms big; sales positively im- 
mense. We send Outfit pose to be _ who will can- 
vass. everywoh i 
Address A. D. WORTHINGTON 4 &Co., Hartford, Conn. 
AGENTS OLEVERY TOWNSHIP. Ladies or 
their vicinity can occup py rtion 
of their time very profitabiy, and 
us. as it is not an article to sell. 
‘ull particulars will be given on application. 

147 East FrereentH STREET, New YORK. 
FOR GANVASSERS. 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 

dress 
“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
Of course, this book > sell Exe ¢ sters at a genera. 
muster. Ever: For agency ad- 


lay! Its — is without a One lady 
Agents wanted reulars free, 
Gentlemen who can give reference in 
WANTED 
without oe knowledge of other par- 
Tielbes stamp and addre: 
A. O. DUNCAN, 
A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome &t., N. Y. 
THOMAS NAST. 
iz 
‘ress at bonus Fine ¢ Co., Hartford, Ct. 














eacher should examine 


SONCS OF LOVE 


FOR THE 
NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 


it contains. Single specimen copies by mpil. 
rite? cen = postpaid; $3.60 per dozen. 
ished 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 


Why throw away Baan Ad high-priced Doee wees 
‘ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
ofHalf-Dime or wen Dime Series mailed on recei 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can 
ordered through any hewsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Ave., New York. 








A.M., ROBER’ 
Golden Hilt Seminarv for Tous. Ledies, Brldge- 





SUNDAY-S HOOL MUSIC. —Royal Diadem,” 
Pts Gas MAIN, 7 East Ninth street, N. ¥. 





now > than for any other house Sam —_ pericalecs, atte 
‘nize, Ci 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 


W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or 8t. Louis, Mo, 
A L L Jaeger to thetr advantage b ae 
k, Fs to THE BEVERLY 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ana. No Humbug. 
AGENTS. 








wishing to make money can hear of 





Address for terms of the an 
ATLas I. DAVID WILLIAMS, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED.—Men - He ag S34 = 
week or $100 fortetied., Valuable sa’ 
at once to F. M. REED, Eighth streel 





Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND. LUCRATIVE. 


tote 


Ir isan undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any othe 
weekly religious paper published. 


We go further, and allege that no subsortber to an} 
Other weekly religious journal published on thas ‘continent 
or in the world gets 30 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. ¥. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material, NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI« 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give éxclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $%2%5 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuabie plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper’can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
Persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 218, 251 Broadway, New York City. 





20th Thousand in Mfc Ranta Wanted fer 
RE OES 


War Carsow 


is friend, Lieat.-Col. Peters, U. S. Army. from facts dictated by 
b ded, - ew if. The only autnent:c lifeever published. Fuli«fadven- 
ture and valuable bist 1 information. OO pages, finely iTlus- 
trated. Send for illust.ated circulars. containing complete particu 
Freetoail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., bored Conse 


BAMKEN Tite eee Hay BBE Oe 
Snes iurge-print Bible. Illustrated. 500 Engravings. 


GOD. The Great Book for Sunda 
schools and F milies. ne 
CYCLOPADIA OF INGS ° 

















0. 
. 25,000 Wants Supplied. All you want to know abou 
rmin; railing, ost mechanics, etc., 
culars and terms furnish 
LER’ BIBLE A AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Phi. adelphi a, Pa. 
A MONTH TO AGENTS 
M ee IMPROVED “ HOME SHUT- 
WING MACHINE. The only 
practical co - mend, eos Stitch.” Sewing Machine 
ever invented. Add — OHNSON, CLARK & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; New Yor k City; Pittsburg», Pa.; Chi- 
cago, li; Louisville, Ry. or St. Louis, Mp. 
Weaet so for CHARLES SUMNER, by 
BANKS, BISHOP GILBERT/Ha VEN, 2nd 
Wa. M. CORNELL, LL.D,, with eulogies of Carl Schurz, 
Geo. W. Curtis, and otbérs. Exclusive territory. No 
competition. Address, J.H. Earle, Publ.sher, Boston. 





AGENTS, do = want ee best selling books? 
If so, send for terms of ‘‘Our H me Physician,” 
“The Farmer’s and Mecha me. 4 Manual,’ E). gant 
Family Bib’es, etc. Address WM. W. SCOULLAR, 
Publisher, 18 West Madison street, Chicago. 





BOOK AGEXTS are meeting with an immense 
success canvassing for 
THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 


t h 6 
$52$20 Bio'Stixson & Go., Portiand: Maine, 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WARREN WARD &€0.., 


Mauafacturers 
oF 


FURNITURE 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAI¥ 
FURNITURB, 
DECORATIONS, 
etc., 
"chest ane 
EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 


COR. SPRING AN D CROSBY. 
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Houng and Old. 


RED-TOP AND TIMOTHY. 


BY LUOY LARCOM, 





Rep-Tor and Timotby 
Come here in the spring: 

Light spears out of emerald sheaths 
Everywhere they swing. 

Harmless little soldiers, 
On the field they play, 

Nodding plumes and crossing blades 
All the livelong day, 


Timothy and Red‘Top 
Bring their music-band } 

Some with scarlet epanlettes 
Strutting stiff and grand; 

Some in sky-blue jackets; 
Some in vests of pink : 

Black and white their leader’s coat, 
Restless Bob-o’-link | 

Red-Top’s airy feathers 
Tremble to his notes, 

In themselves an.orchestra ; 
Then a thousand throats 

Set the winds a-laughing, 
While the saucy-thing 

Anywhere, on spike or spear, 
Sways himself to sing. 

Red-Top and Timothy 
Have a mortal foe ; 

There's a giant with a scythe 
Comes and lays them low; 

Shuts them in barn-prisons ; 
Spares not even sweet clover; 

Bob-o’-link leads off bis band, 
Now the campaign’s over. 

Timothy and Red-Top 
Will return again, 

With familiar songs and flowers, 
Through the April rain. 

Though their giant foeman 
Will not let them be, : 

One who swings a keener scythe 
Cuts down such as he. 

— 


ALL IN A WEEK. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS, 


“Ox, dear! How nice it is to be big! 
Always to do just what you want to, you 
know. Mamma, what is the reason when 
you're little you’ve always got to, keep 
doing the things you don’t want to, and 
when you’re big you never do? it’s mean, 
I think.” 

** What is the reason, Robin, that when 
you're big you must darn stockings and 
mend little trowsers and put the baby to 
sleep, and when you're little you can play 
all day? Mean, isn’t it?” 

This was a new view; and Robin’s face 
cleared a little as he looked at his mother, 
who sat in her low chair, with a big mend- 
ing basket by her side. 

“But then you don’t have to mend, 
Mamma. Nobody tells you you’ve got'to,’ 

“Wait awhile, Robin, and yon'tt ‘find 
that there are many things you must make 
yourself do; and that when I have. ended 
saying ‘must’ to you you will have to say it 
just as much to yourown self. Never mind 
puzzling over that now, though, for I can 
bear the school-bell’ There’s your lunch 
on the table. Come bome at one and be 
good to Miss Howard.” 

‘*Good to the teacher? Why, I thought 
she bad to be good to me.” 

**So she does; but she has twenty-two 
reasons fof being tired and cross where you 
have only one.” 

‘*Twenty-two!” Robin said, doubtfully. 
“Ob! all of us, you mean. Well, Mamma, 
I never thought a teacher had any business 
to be cross.” 

“ Perbaps she has not; but, if she is, just 
think of the twenty-two all doing mischief 
at once and all needing to be spoken to. 
Now rua.” 

Robin fell upon his mother, hugged her 
like a young bear, and ran out just in time 
to meet half a dozen boys going by the gate, 
and to find them all growling because they 
must go to echool. 

On the whole, one could not wonder. 
The first day of June, apple orchards in full 
blossom, and every tree full of birds—blue, 
gray, and brown—all going 410 house- 
keeping at once. The school-house it- 
self, unlike some I have seen, stood not 
in an open, dreary space, where three 
roads met; but on the edge of a little 
wood, through which a brook wound its 
shining way and by which Miss Howard 
had once, on @ néver-to-be-lorgotien day, 





fy 


abteaip 


heard the lessons, Even in July heats there 
» was @ feeling of-cooloess as one looked into 
the deep green wood; and eyen rain hardly 
prevented their play at recess, for the light 
summer shower. just pattered-on the leaveS 
overhead, so thick and close that the drops 
seldom came through on the heads below. 
After all, the hardship was not 80 great, es- 
pecially for Robin, who only staid half a day 
and had. all the afternoon for play. Still be 
stamped in like the rest of the boys, and 
slammed first the door and then his desk- 
lid, as if he had a spite against both. 

Miss Howard looked up nervously. When 
the day began with slams it was likely to 
be astormy one. She felt mischief in the 
airat once, and began to plan new ways of 
interesting the naughty ones and keeping 
them quiet. Nobody knew. about kinder- 
gartens in those days, twenty years ago and 
more. There was no. drawipg, no verses 
to say together, no exercises to keep them 
| all busy atonce. Sv, though they sung the 
multiplication table, and then repeated all 
the capitals of all the states and the names 
_ of the Presidents, this only helped them till 
recess. Afterward Robin said bis spelling 
lesson and read a little, and then there was 
, an hour in which to keep still and study the 


't lesson for next day. 


Robin worked quietly for five minutes, 
then laid. down his book and looked at the 
class standing just in front of his seat—ten in 
a row, with hands behind them and all toe 
ing the mark—while they recited a lesson in 
Colburn. A Jong straw on the floor seemed 
to have been sent there on purpose, and 
Robin picked it up and tickled gently all 
tbe bands he could reach, till Miss Howard 
saw him and said, sternly: 

** Robert, throw that down and be still, 
or I shall punish you.’”’ 

Robin threw it down, and then tried to 
reach far enough under his seat to hit some 
one, He was too short for this, however, 
and could think of nothing more but to 
open his desk and look over all the things 
in it. There was something in the corver 
which he had thought lost—a little old fish- 
hook, given him by one of the boys. In 
another minute it was fastened to a piece of 
string, and Robin, throwing it over the 
desk, played he was fishing. And aftcra 
time, quite forgetting himself, rose up, and 
did his best to catch a small stick near 
Johnny Smith’s foot. 

‘Robert GChambess, what did I tell you? 
What are you doing?” 

‘*Fishing, ma’am,” said Robin, with a 
very red face, sitting down suddenly. 

‘*Very well. Keep right on, then; and 
don’t you let go of your line till you have 
caught something.” 

**But I can’t. There isn’t anything,” 
said Robin. 

“Go on,” was a!l Miss Howard said, but 
with a look which made him stand up at 
once. 

This was very different fishing, though, 
with all the school looking on and smiling; 
‘and Robin wondered where the fun had 
been. It was hard work to lean over so 
steadily ; but each time he sat back a look 
from Miss Howard brought him up. 

“Ohl if something would only take 
hold,” he thought; ‘‘a fly or anything, 
so that I could sitdown. I must bave some 
bait though.” 

Robin stole his hand into his desk, and, 
breaking off a bit of cheese from the piece 
with his lunch, after atime succeeded in 
putting it on the hook, and then waited. 
Twelve o’clock came. The children rushed 
out with their dinners. Miss Howard took 
out a book and began to read, without look- 
ing at him; and some big tears came into 
his eyes as he wondered if she meant to 
keep him there all the afternoon. 

A fuzzy red caterpillar came crawling 
along the floor; and Robin held the hook 
near as he dared, hoping it might by some 
chance be caught. . Then a brown bug hur- 
ried by; anda big fly sat on the cheese a 
full minute, but flew as Robin drew up t 
string. Miss Howard went out, : 
began tocry softly. There was > 
in the room save the ticking of t 2 
the buzz of the big fly, and a lit: ch. 


ing in the wall. Robin laid his }. wn 
on the desk, and wished he werc ome 
or that be had never thought of : — .ag in 
school. Tothink that he mus: ..: there 
and hold tight to that old stu..., ,«thaps 





all day. Oh! it was too bad. 





The scratching stopped. If Robin had 
looked up, he would have seen a small 
brown mouse come timidly out from the 
floor, and watch to see if any enemy were 
near. Then it ran down toward the desks, 
where crumbs were often dropped, and 
stopped asit smelled the cheese. Cheese 
on along siring. Certainly,it looked safe 
enough; and big enough, too, to give the 
five small mice at home in the nest a won- 
derful treat. There was a little pull on 
the string, a sbarp squeak, and Robin 
jumped up, to find that his fishing had real- 
ly been to some purpose. 

Miss. Howard, as she walked.in, was, met 
by a small boy with red cheeks and shining 
eyes. 

“I did catch somefin,” he said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘I didn’t really mean to be 
bad, Miss Howard; but I couldn’t keep still. 
Poor, little mouse! What shall we. do 
with it?” 

‘* Keep it for the cat,” Miss Howard said, 
dropping it into his little basket. “ And 
now, Robin, you may go, and try to be bet- 
ter to-morrow.” _ 

Robin flew home, to tell the story; but 
when pussy had been found and the cover 
taken fromthe basket mousie, in seme'way, 
known only to herself, had gnawed the: 
string and squeezed through one of the 
spaces in the open-work bottom. 

‘* Well, I’m glad it got away,” Robin 
said. “ But that’s the only fish-hook I ever 
had, and I think it’s mean it didn’t spit it 
out. Mamma, won’t you give me a penny 
for another?” 

‘Wait till you bring better news from 
school,” said Mrs. Chambers ; and Robin ran 
off to plan how he might get another hook, 
which should stay at home quietly and 
never get him into trouble anywhere. 





I. 

Down atthe end of the garden was a 
small building, where tools were kept and 
all the various things needing shelter from 
the weather. Oue corner had been devoted 
to Robin, and bere his many pets were kept. 
The rabbits had done too mucu harm and 
had been given away; the Guinea pigs 
had died; and there remained now only the 
two Bantams sent him a year before—white 
as snow, with bright red combs, and so 
tame they fed from his hand. They had 
been in the big hen-house; but Mr. Bantam 
fought so with the other roosters that his 
life was in danger, and Robin had made up 
his mind, to keep them in the. rabbit-house. 
To-day, as he went in, Mrs. Bantam stood 
cackling on the edge of a box, and Robin 
looked, to find a cunning white egg, the first 
reward for all his trouble with them, and 
ran up to the House, shouting: ‘‘ Oh! Mam- 
may my Banty has laid an egg! My Banty 
has laid an egg! I want my two cents.” 

Long before, that price had been prom- 
ised him for all the eggs he might have; 
and Mrs. Chambers paid it, wishing though 
that Banty had waited a day. 

‘Now, Mamma, mayn’t I go and buy 
my slate-pencil?” he asked; and Mrs. 
Chambers, after besitating a moment, said: 

“Yes, if you will take the baby and be 
very careful of the little wagon.” 

The store where Robin often went was 
hardly a store and was close by home. A 
soldier who bad lost both legs in the Mexi- 
can War bad fitted up one room in his house 
with counter and shelves, and kept all sorts 
of little things—pins, needles and: thread, 
candy and fruit, and some toys, which the 
children often turned over. Baby had more 
than once been wheeled in, and sat looking 
around with bis big brown eyes, while lame 
Jim gave Robin a cent’s worth of candy or 
raisins. So there was little reason to object 
to his going, and Mrs. Chambers said 
nothing about fish-hooks, hoping he had 
forgotten his want. 

Robin drew the baby in, and turned over 
the stock of slate pencils a long time before 
making up his mind which one to take. 


‘| Then be bought a stick of molasses candy, 


14 bad taken one bite, when he remembred 
what be wanted most. 

**Oh, dear!” he said. ‘* What shall I-do ? 
I’ve got candy, and I meant to have a hook. 
How much are fish-hooks, Jim ?” 

“Two for a cent—little ones.” 

Robin thought, with his head on one side. 

““You couldn’t take back part of this 
candy, could you, and let me have one 
hook ?” 





‘* Well, that’s a new way of doing busi- 
ness; but I don’t know but what I would 
for you. Dou’t you tell the other boys, 
though.” 

“No, I won't,” said Robin, delighted, 
going off with baby, candy, and hook. And 
as soon as he got home he began to play 
fishing from the piazza, where he stood and 
drew up leaves, little sticks, or anything the 
hook would hold. By and by the tea-bell 
rang, and he tied his string to the piazza 
railing and went in, thinking no more about 
it, either that night or until a day or two 
afterward, when something happened which 
I shall tell you. 

It was Friday morning, the last day of 
school for that week, and Robin, who had 
just started with books and lunch, sud 
denly saw the hook, which bad hung from 
the railing since Wednesday evening. He 
tried to untie it; but the string was in a 
hard knot and too strong to be broken. ~ 

“What are you doing, Robin?” called 


| his mother, from the window above. “Why 


don’t-you go?” : 
' “T was trying to get my new hook to 
take to school; but it won’t come off.” 

**Robin! After all your trouble the 
other.day, and when you know now that 
you are late! Don’t wait another minute.” 

“No, Mamma,” Robin said. ‘See here, 
though. May I brivg two of the boys 
home to: play ?” 

No answer. The window was empty. 
Mamma had gone tu baby, and Robia gave 
another tug at the string. 

“* Well, Ican’t get it; so I'll put some 
bait on, and maybe there’ll be another mouse 
on it when I come home, or a mole or 
something.” 

So Robin ran in for some bread, and spent 
several minutes putting it on and wonder- 
ing if a mouse could reach it. Then he 
heard his mother coming, and ran. 

‘** How shall I teach Robin to go at once 
when he is told to do anything?” said 
Mrs. Chambers to berself, as she caught a 
glimpse of him running up the road, and 
kaew he must have stopped to play. “If 
he does not learn soon to mind when 
spoken to, he will have dreadful trouble 
What shall we do abcut 


For awhile Mrs. Chambers thought over 
ways of bringing about a change. Then 
baby came in, fresh from his nap; and she 
put him in his little carriage and walked 
down to Aunt Hetty’s, 

In the meantime Patrick, the hired man, 
went to the tool-house for a rake, and, of 
course, left the door open. The two Ban- 
tams had been watching for just such a 
chance, and stepped out into the garden 
with great dignity. They picked at the 
tender lettuce leaves and scratched up a 
strawberry plant or two, and then walked 
toward tbe house, attracted first by some 


bright verbenas just set out in a little 


bed close to the piazza. Mrs. Bantam 
looked at them, and then at the string 
swinging just above her head, on which 
was something she had tried betore and 
knew to be good. With a little cluck at 
the sight of so biga crumb, she jumped 
up; missed it; tried again, and in a mo- 
ment swung at the end of the hook, which 
Robin had never dreamed could do s0 
much mischief. 

Poor frightened little Bantam! The roos- 
ter crowed with all his might, and even tooh 
hold of her once or twice; but each pull only 
fixed her more firmly there. If anybody 
had known and come at once, slie might 
have been saved. But nobody did; and 
when Walter came home, at one, poor Mr. 
Bantam stood looking at the stiff, lifeless 
body, as if he wondered what it all meant. 

‘* What can that noise be?” Mrs, Cham- 
bers said, as she sat sewing in Aunt Hetty’s 
pleasant parlor. ‘‘ Some child is cryiog 
dreadfully. It’s coming nearer, too. I really 
think it sounds like Robin.” 

“Do you?” Aunt Hetty said, getting up. 
‘*Why, itis Robin.” And both went to the 
door, 

Robin was choked with crying and rua- 
ning, and covered with dust from half 4 
dozen tumbles ; but he rushed to his mother 
and put the Banty in her lap. 

* T bate fish-hooks,” he sobbed. ‘*I neve 
thought anything would swallow it I didu’ 
want to. Oh! Mamma! Mamma!” 


There was little to be said. No crying 
could bring back Banty, and, sorry as Mre 
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Chambers, felt, for him, she thought pri- 
vately.it might be the best possible help to 
his learning prompt obedience. Robin too 


seemed to feel that nobody but hinself. 


could be blamed for, the accident, and did 
not even,ask who had left the tool-house 
door open. Banty was buried, under a 
rose-busb, and for a long time be could not 
bear to speak about her,.and even when his 
birthday brought two, new, ones, thought 
with a sigh of that unhappy day, when 
“just stopping a minute” did so much mis- 
chief. 


TADDIE'S EXTRA. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 





“Pix good caréof Grandma and Kitty,” vn 


said Papa. 

“ Be ‘as ‘good a boy as you can, Taddie, e 
said Mamiria. 

And’ those-were thé very last words, as 
the carriage’ drove away from the gate. 


Taddie went back into the hotse; feeling |: 


considerably older’and several inches:taller 
than usual: He had been allowed to sit’up 
an hour laferthan bis accustomed bedtime 
to see his’ father ‘and mother’ start for the 
depot. And then Grandiha and Kitty had 
been left'in his’ charge.“ Certainly they 


needéd sometiody to’ take care’of them, for ' 


Grandpa ‘had to°be-‘away nearly all day | 
Taddie' walked through the hall with long 
steps, pusbed his hands down into his pock- 
ets, whistled, and thoaght what an important 
thing it was to be'a large ‘boy. As for being 
good, he would be that; of ‘course. 

He thought about! it the first thing 
next morning, and ‘while he was waiting 
for breakfast he drew from his pocket a bit 
of pencil and a little note-book. He had paid 
Bill Jones two marbles aad a whip-lash for 
that book, because he admired its red mor. 
roceo cover and ‘nice white leaves; but be 
had'not known exactly what to do with it 
after he‘got it, and so had only drawn a few 
pictures of very wonderful Indians and 
some curious horses in it. Now, however, 
he concluded to keep a journal; and, sharp- 
ening his pencil, he -wrote, with a great deal 
of care and effort: 

‘* Rurzolved—to be xtry good to Day.” 

His little sister Kitty, seeing him so busy, 
came to his side. 

“What you doing, Taddie? Let me 
see?” 

“No,” said Taddie. ‘I’m busy with my: 
private counts. They ain’t for little girls to 
look at.” ; 

Kitty had caught sight of some of the 
feathered Indians, and thought they might 
be interesting; but she was so surprised at 
Taddie’s grand manner that she only opened 
her blue eyes very wide, and did not say a 
word when he slipped the book into his 
pocket. She found Taddie surprising a 
good many times that day. .When she and 
her whole family of dolls gave a concert 
in the back parlor, he was very obliging in 
the way of scattering handbills, intro. 
ducing the singers, and furnishing instru- 
mental music on bis tin trumpet. -But he 
kept saying 60 gravely and so often 
“ Kitty, put your hair back,” “* Kitty, don’t 
stand on one foot,”-or ‘ Kitty, don’t lean 
out the window,” that at last Kitty folded 


her small hands behind her and looked at |: 


him. 

“Taddie Nelson, what makes you keep 
saying ‘Don’t, Kitty,’ all the time,'sif you 
was My—my grandfather or something ?” 

“’Cause I’m the biggest, and Papa told 
me to take care of you,” answered Taddie. 

“Humph! Yow needn’t do it any more, 
then,” said Kitty, shaking her flaxen curls, 
“T guess, if it had been Mamma, she'd have 
told me to take’ care of you.” 

Taddie frowned a little. He was restless 
and dissatisfied, and began to be afraid he 
could not carry out the resolution he had 
printed so carefully; for what he meant by 
being extra good was to be good in some 
uncommon and extraordinary way, and he 
did not seem to find any’such way. Kitty 
wanted him for a great many plays; but 
some he would not try at all and the others 
he did not take much interest in. Avy 
common boy could play; there was nothing 
wonderful about that, and it didn’t look 

much like taking care of anybody. 

Kitty grew tired of such poor company 
by and by, and wandered away by herself, 
leaving Taddie to gaze out of the window 


| and be as dull as, he pleased, His grand- 
, mother called to him now;and then, asking,.} 
| him to bring in,an armful of wood or a pail 
| of water from the well. He went slowly 
and not very willingly,..He hated such 
little-hoy. work. If she ghould only ask 
. him to do some great thing, he should like 
it better, he said to himself. 


**Dade it’s'a dale ‘of tarouble to-bring all 


the wather from the out-door cisthern. I’m 
sorry the kitchen pump’s broke’ ‘at all,’* said: 
Bridget's voice. 

Taddie listened. \ He iadn’t heard of that 
before, 

“What's the matter with the pump, 
Grandma?” he asked. — ; 

‘There is nothing wrong with the pump. 
It is only a-hole jin the pipe that. brings the 


|. Grandma. “I méant to have asked your 
|. Grandpa to mend it before he went away 
this morning. He could have soldered it 
nicely, I know, so that it would have been 
all right. But I forgot it.” 

“Sure it’s a knowin’ gintleman he is, as 
can do so many things hissilf, widout send- 
-in’ for a man at all,” said Bridget, admir- 

ingly. 


he stopped, He had almost said that he 
wondered if he could not do it; but he was 
.sure Grandma would only laugh and say 
no, so he did not finish the sentence. 
Bridget thought it a wonderful thing for a 
man todo. What would she think of a 
boy that could do it? Taddie’s eyes grew 
bright as he studied the subject. 

‘*Taddie,” said Grandma, ‘‘I wish you 
would run over to Mrs. Vale’s and get some 
milk forme, I will puta pitcher here on 
the table, and you can take it when you are 
ready. Only go pretty soon.” 

““Y-e-s-’m,” answered Taddie, very 
slowly. 

He did not want to do it at all. Why 
couldn’t he do some real useful thing, like 
mending the pipe, instead? He was certain 
he could do that, for he had watched Grand- 
pa heat his iron and melt the solder more 
than once, and it looked easy enough to be 
just fun. Then he began to wonder how 
large the hole was and in what part of the 
pipe; and, when Grandma and Bridget were 
not looking, he tiptoed down into the cellar 
to see. 

Once there, however, he did not examine 
the hole first, but hunted up the solder. 
Then he looked for the iron Grandpa had 
used; but that was nowhere to be found. 
He: thought a’ heated poker would do as 

ell, though, and by this time he had quite 
decided to do the mending himself. Grand- 
ma had asked him to go for the milk; but, 
of ‘course, she would rather have the pipe 
fixed, and wouldn’t she be surprised? He 
could not heat the poker in the kitchen 
without some ong noticing or asking ques- 
tions; but, there was in one part of the 
cellar an old stove, that Bridget sometimes 
used un washdays, and he could make a fire 
in that. 

‘It's awful hard work, though,” he said 
to himself, when he had shaken out the 
ashes and got his fuel together. Taddie 
was not used to making fires, and he grew 
very dusty, sooty, and tired before he could 
make this one burn. Just as it began to 
blaze nicely he heard Kitty’s voice in the 


yard. 

‘*Taddie! Taddie!” 

He‘did not want her calling him in that 
way and she would be sure to search’ until 
she found him, and, besides, it would be 
pleasant to have her help, so he climbed up 
to one of the small high windows aud an- 
swered softly : 

** Kitty ?” 

“Why! what are you down there for?’ 
asked Kitty. 

“flush! Don’t say anything to anybody, 
but slip down here when they’re not look- 
ing,” said Taddie. ‘I want to tell you 
something.” . 

The prospect of a secret brought Kitty 
very speedily. ‘* Well? shesaid eagerly, 
whien she stood by Taddie’s side.” 

** You see,” explained Taddie, “Grandma 
wints this pipe mended, and I’m going to 
do it for her, all by myself, if you'll help me. 
We'll s’prise her.” 

‘© Yes, I with” said Kitty, nodding: her 
head approvingly. She liked surprises and 
had great faith in Taddie’s ability to do 
most things, **Oh} you've got a fire!”, 





water up from the cellar Cistern,” answered’ 


“I wonder if—” began Taddie, and then . 


**Don’t talk,ao loud,” whispered Taddie, 
“TL. built the fire, so I.qan get this poker 
heal hot, to mend with,” showing, a long 
iron poker he bad picked up, “I’m going 
to heat it now; .. You watch, and thea you'll 
know bow, too, Kitty.” 

But heating. the, iron. took some time, 
because Taddie was so unpaticat that be 
pulled it. out every two or three minutes,,to 
see, if it was beginning to turn red... 

**@randma tells when her flat-irons are 
hot thiscwuy,”’ said Kitty;:at:last, holding it 
up near her cheek. 

‘** Oh! younhair, Kitty. - You're: burning 
your hair!” cried)Taddie,: »:: 

‘* My! how: it. frizzles: up,” said Kitty, 
dropping ‘the ~poker' and: looking at her 
eurls:in.dismay. ** Ndw one side: will be 
shorter ‘than the: other; and I'll, look ail 
crooked; I: guess: your old poker is het: 
enougt: for anything.” 

““Well, I'll go'and mend now; only I 
don’t know where: the pips is: broken,” an 
awered Taddie::: 

Kitty knew. She had: been down-stairs 
in the morning; when Bridget tried td pump; 
and had seen where the water ran out. 

‘And it’s where..the pipe goes ‘through 
the coal cellar, way up high, where you 
can’t reach it, Taddie.” 

It proved: to be so, indeed. And while 
they talked and looked tlie-iron cooled, and 
had 'to be placed in the fire once more. 

‘*Weean pile up tubs or something for 
me to stand on,” said/Teddie. And the two 
went busily about it. 

Hard work it was, too, lifting and drag- 
ging tubs and boxes into the place they 
wanted them, and trying to do it so very 
quietly that no sound of the moving should 
be heard ‘up-stairs. They’ arranged an 
empty box, with a tub turned bottom up- 
ward uponit, and. a small cask on top of 
that. That would be quite high enough, 
Taddie thought; but. lumps of coal did not 
make a very even floor for the box to stand 
upon, and it shook and tilted so that he had 
to climb up very carefully. 

‘“‘Now bring me the poker, Kitty,” he 
whispered, eagerly. 

‘Qh! its. beautiful and red vow,” said 
Kitty, in delight, bringing the iron with her 
handkerchief wrapped about the handle, 
to keep it from burning ber fingers. 

Taddy took it and melted some of the 
solder easily enough; but he could not 
make it stick to the pipe. He could not 
think how Grand pa managed it. 

‘*I s’pect maybe you'd better heat the 
pipe real hot,” said Kitty. 

So Taddie tried that, and held the hot 
poker over the spot, until he suddenly 
discovered. that he was melting the lead 
pipe and had made the hole three times as 
large as it was at first. 

**Onh! dear!” he cried, starting back. And 
with that movement the box tipped, and 
away went tub, cask, Taddie, and poker, 
rattling and crashing down upon the coal, 
while Kitty screamed loudly enough ‘to 
raise the household. 

Grandma and Bridget came running 
down-stairs in great baste, and Grandma 
certainly was as much surprised as a> Bey 
could wish. 

“Why, Taddie Nelson! How came you 
here? I ange you had gone for milk» 
long ago.” 


faintly. 

“ Mending the pipe! I'll be thankful if 
all your bones don’t need mending now!” 
exclaimed Grandma. 

They did not. Every bone was whole; but 
he bad bruised his back, cut his forehead 
on the coal, and burned his hand with 
grasping the hot poker as he fell, and was 
altogether so sober and forlorn, as he lay on 
the lounge that evening, that Kitty’s tender 
little heart was very anxious to comfort 
him. 

‘*Couldn’t you 'muse yourself. with your 
private ‘counts, Taddie?’” she asked, inno. 
cently. 

Taddie fairly groaned as he remembered 
what he had written. 

“T don’t see why everything need come 
out this way when anybody tries to be ex- 
tra good,” he said, 

Grandpa dropped hia paper and looked 
over his spectacles. 

“There is a verse in avery old book, 





Teddie, which saya ‘To obey is better than 


“] was mending the pipe,” said Taddie, 


sacrifice’; and it meansthat it is better to 
do taithfully the: small duties we are told to 
do than to attempt greater good deeds of 
our own seeking—better even if it is less 
glory.” 

“TI don’t careanything about glory now,” 
answered Taddie, so meekly that Grandma 
could not help smiling behind her knit- 
ting. 

Taddie made just one more entry in his 
red note-book, and that was the next morn- 
ing: ** Rurzolved to'try and be Just common 
good awl the Time.” After that hestopped 
keeping a journal. and the book was given 
up to more pictures’ of Indians and wild 
horses, 
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CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATIONS, 





BEFORE many weeks conventions will be 
held to nominate candidates for the next 
Congress. A few have already been held; 
but for the most part they are yet to meet. 
We wish to siy a word by way of general 
suggestion to the cit:zens who attend the 
primaries and to the delegates to’ the cone 
ventions, 

There is now no absorbing question of 
statecraft» before the people. 
question of the last generation is settled. 
If we may except the problem how and 
when we shall replace our depreciated cur- 
reacy by genuine money, there is nothing 


but mere administration to be attended to, ‘ 


What the next Congress bas to do is to keep 
things a-going as quietly, frugally, and bon- 
estly as possible. It might not have. been 
the banner which would bave fluttered 
most gayly in the breeze; but, if the Re- 
publican party had at its last presidential 
convention confined itself to the promise 
to administer government well, and then 
bent its energies mainly to this task, we be- 
lieve it would have stuod better with the 
people to-day. 

The maiv point, then, to be considered 
by those who select’ congressional candi- 
dates is this: Who will administer the gov- 
ernment best—that is, most honestly and 
most intelligently? And of these two quali- 
fications, honesty is even more essential than 
intelligence, Let electors get-an intelligent 
representative, if they can find him; but 
they must find an honest: one, If thsir 
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| representative in the last Congress is not 


tainted by the suspicion of jobbery, if he 
has kept his hands clean, if be has not been 
getiing rich in Washington—and no honest 
man can get rich as & congressman, any 
more than he could as a soldier in the 
Rebellion—lct his constituents be very slow 
to.replace him by a new maa.’ But the 
most sterling moral integrity should be re- 
quired. Let electors’ look very sharply at 
charges which affect the purity of ‘theiz 
servants, An’ bonest man will not shrink 
from the most thorough scrutiny of at 
official acts. 

: Let.us take an/examplé. Thenineteenth 
congressional district) of! Obio: has been 
represented for twelve years: by James A. 
Garfield. He is.oné of the-abijest and most 
promising members of Cungress: ‘He is'a:. 
man of uwicommon-culture; a graduate of an 
Eusternicotlege, was for sometime princi 
pal of an excellent school in Obio, anda } 
preacher, we believe, inthe denomination 
which supported it, and afterward a lawyér. 
He has risen rapidly in Congress, until he 
occupies the chairmanship!of the commit- 
tee which is second in importance. in ‘the 
House; ‘and, if elected, will doubtless next 
winter be the recognized leader of the lower 
branch - of: Congress, tnuking the place va- 
eated by Mr. Dawes. His’ constituents 
have been very proud of him andi have bud 
reason for their pride. 

But were we:citizens of the nineteevth 
district of Obio we should seek of Mr. 
Garfield ‘ ver? clear explanations: of his 
conduct before consenting to vote for his 
re-election. We refer only to facts in his 
late career, which we judge of simply from 
the uncontradicted record. © We cannot 
forget that he was more deeply involved in 
the sad Credit Mobilier difficulty than any 
other member of the House of Representa- 
tives—excepting, of course, Ames and 
Brooks. » After ‘such an’ experience, he 
ought to bave been extremely cautious. But 
the testimony taken in the investigation of 
theDistrict of Columbia frauds shows that 
Mr. Garfield received five thousand dollars 
for his aid ino getting through a paving 
contract, accepted by the District Govern- 
ment. A Mr. Parsons, a notorious jobber; 
made an argument for the paving company, 
and-then got Mr. Garfield to makea further 
argument and to use bis personal influence 
in its favor. Of course, Mr. Garfield’s argu- 
ment was successful. How could it be 
otherwise? He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Appropriations. Every cent of 
money voted to the District bad to come 
through him. Shepherd. could not afford 
to'refuse him anything that he asked, and 
Mr. Garfield knew, it when he asked and 
received for his services a fee which would 
have been grossly extravagant, but for his 
official position. That is, so far as the case 
is known to the public, for five thousand 
dollars be was willing to sell to the McClel- 
lan contractor his influence, as a, legislator. 
For: five thousand dollars he was willing 
to.use his position as guardian of the treas- 
ury of the nation to make the District Goy- 
erpment award profitable contract. So far 
as most men can see, five thousand dollars 
wasan extravagant price for any service 
which Mr. Garfield could render that did 
not depend on his official position; and, if 
we can judge, the breaking away of the 
Williamsburg Dam no more clearly indicat- 
ed the worthlessnes of its construction than 
does such an act as this, thus far unex- 
pluined, the giving way of the moral found- 
ations of a man’s character. Mr. Garfield 
should very cl-arly explain this transaction 
before asking the vote of one honest man. 

We have selected Mr. Garfield’s case as an 
illustration not because we have any ill 
will against him, for'our respect for him 
has been very deep and his act has pained 
us greatly; but because he best points the 
moral which we wish to draw. Doubtless, 
if Mr. Garfield were returned, he would 
make an éxcellent representative and do 
honor to his constituency; but that district 
and every other wants now not so much an 
able man as 8 thoroughly trustworthy man; 
and we would have every citizen in every 
state'ask similar questions about his repre- 
sentative to those which we have suggested 
to the nineteenth Ohio district. Is the 
man for whom you are requested to vote, 
through your primaries, in your convention, 
at the polls, a man who is beyond all taint 


‘for personal ends? Not merely, Is he too 
honest to lie and steal; but Is he honest 
enough to feel a disgust for those indirect 


and specious disguises which corruption so 


mitch affects ? 
iff 





SPEAKER BLAINE AND THE 
TREATY POWER. 


SPEAKER BLarng, .in jis letter of thanks 
to. his Republican friends of the Third Con- 
gressional. District) of Maive, after con- 
demning the proposed Canadian. — 


ity. Treaty, proceeds. to say :.| 


‘“* Against the whole policy of adjus‘ing 
revenue questions by: the trenty making 
power I desire to enter, on bebalf of my 
constituents, an empliatic protest. The 
Consiitation gives to thie House of Repre- 
} sentatives the sole and: exclusive right to 
originate, bills of. revenue, an this great 
paw er send be kept where it can be con-, 
trofled by the direct vote. of the people 
every two years.” *' 





stitutional law which was sharply debated 
P iu respect to the Jay Treaty of 1794, and 
then again in 1815, in respect to the treaty 
with Great Britain abolishing discriminat 
ing duties. That question is whether the 
treaty-making power, as bestowed upon the 
President and Senate, is absolute and unre- 
stricted, or whether it is limited by powers 
which are granted either to Congress or to 
the ITouse of Representatives. Speaker 
Blaine evidently adopts the latter view, and 
hence he protests aguinst the adjustment 
of *‘ revenue questions by the treaty-making 
power.” The Jay Treaty of 1794 contained 
a stipulation which required an appropria- 
tion by Congfess to carry it into effect ; 
and the question before the House of Re- 
‘ presentatives was whether, when the stipu- 


within the legislative competence of Con- 
gress, and indeed demand leyislation for 
their fulfillmeot, Congress has the right to 
consider their expediency and determine 
whether they shall be legislatively carried 
into effect. The same question arose in 
1868, when the treaty for the purchase of 
Alaska and the payment of seven millions 
of dollars to Russia was under discussion 
in the House. The result of the discussion 
in respect to the Jay Treaty was the adop- 
tion of a resolution by the House which 
‘declared : 

‘That the IIonse of Representatives do 
not claim any agency in making treaties; 
but when a treaty stipulates regulations on 
any of the subjects sulmmitted to the power 
of .Congress it must depend for its execu- 
tion, as to such stipulations, on a law or 
laws to be passed by Congress; and that it 
is the constitutional right and duty of the 
House of Representatives, in all such cases, 
to deliberate‘on theexpedieney or inexpedi- 
ency of carrying such treaty into effect, and 

‘to determine and uct thereon as in their 
judgment may be the most conducive to the 
public good.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
declares, in the first place, that the Pres- 
ident “shall have power, by aud with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the sen- 
aturs present concur”; in the second place, 
that ‘‘all treaties made or which shall 
be made. under the authority of the 
United States shall be” a part of “ the su- 
preme law of the land”; and, in the third 
place, that “the judicial power [of the 
United States] shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States, and 
treativs made or which shall be made under 
their authority.” The Constitution thus 
vests the treaty-making power with the 
President and the Senate in general terms, 
and without any specification of its scope or 
limitations of its exercise. Treatics already 
made and those thus made are declared to 
be a part of the supreme law of the land. 
All cases in Jaw and equity arising under 
such treaties come within the judicial pow- 
er of the Federal courts, and it is their duty 
to determine them according to the require- 
ments of these treaties. So much is plain 
by the express letter of the Coustitution. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
these principles form only a part of the 
Constitution,.and, hence, that they are to be 
so construed as to be in harmony with every 
other part. The Constitution, while it grants 
various powers, and distributes these pow- 
ers among the three departments of the 
Government, certainly does not by one 








of just suspicion that he will use his office 


grant of power design to annihilate another. 


This objection raises a question of con-. 


lations ofa treaty involve matters that lie 


-* 
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‘Take, for example, the commercial power 


and the treaty power—the former exclu: 
sively vested in Congress; and the latter as 
exclusively vested in the President, acting 


r by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate. The Constitution says that ‘* Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” This substan- 
tive and specific grant of power commits to 
Congress the regulation of foreign com- 
merce. Now does the treaty making power, 
as lodged in the President and the Senate, 
extend so far that it can undertake to do. 


what the Constitution says shall be done by ‘’ 


Congress? Can the President and the Sen- 
ate, through the form of treaties, regulate 
foreign commerce, and make such treaties, 
independently of and without regard to the 
will of Congress, a part of ‘the supreme 


law of the land”? An affirmative answer |. 


to this question would entirely supersede. 
and nullify that clause of the Constitution. 


‘which bestows the regulating power upon 


Congress. The. treaty-making power is 
plainly limited by, the commercial power. 

_ Take.the taxing power, exclusively vested 
in Congress, with the provision that ‘‘ no 


‘money shall be drawn from the Treasury 


but in consequence of appropriations made 

law,” and with the further provisjon that 
“all bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives,” Now, 
can the treaty making power touch these 
provisions? Cun it be so exercised as to 
impair their force? Can the President and 
the Senate by treaties abolish tariff duties 
and adopt the principle of tree trade with 
other nations? Can they appropriate money 
to carry into effect their treaty stipulations? 
Can they levy taxes for this purpose? It is 
enough to ask these questions, since the 
matters to which they refer are by the Con- 
stitution committed exclusively to the juris 
diction of Congress. 

The conclusion derivable from these ex 
amples, which might easily be multiplied, 
is that, the treaty-making power, though 
exclusively vested in. the President and 
Senate and generul io its terms, is, never- 
theless, limited by the legisiative powers 
bestowed on Congress; that no treaty can 
suspend or abrogate these powers or sub- 
stitute its provisions for their exercise; and 
that, where a treaty requires }-gislutive 
action to carry it out, it is for Congress to 
determine whetber such action shall be 
had or not. tn Great Britain the treaty- 
making power is vested solely in the crowo; 
and yet Mr. Todd, in his able treatise on 
Parliamentary Government in England, 
lays it down as a fundamental principle 
that the British Parliament has *‘ the right 
to give or withhold its sroction to those 
parts of a treaty that require a legislative 
enactment to give it force and effect—as, for 
example, when it provides for an ajteration 
in the crimina) or municipal law, or pro- 
poses to change existing tariffs or commer- 
cial regulations,” If this be sound doctrine 


‘for Great Britain, it is just as sound for this 


country. It is. necessary that the treaty- 
making power, however general in the 


terms of its grant, should be thus limited in 


order to guard it against abuses. The pub. 
jic interests demand that, it should not be- 
come @ quasi legislative power on all sub- 
jects touching our relations with other 
nations, especially such matters as are ex- 
clusively committed to the legislative de 
partment of the Government. 

The Canada Reciprocity ‘Ireaty, to which 
Speaker Blaine objects, does, in its fourth 
article, propose a very material modifica- 
tion of our tariff laws in respect to trade 
with the Dominion of Canada, superseding 
those now in existence and establishing 


others; and if this were to be done by the © 


treaty-making power we should regard tho 
objection as a fatal one. Such, however, 
is not the fact. The thirteenth article pro- 
vides that the treaty shall take effect only 
upon the condition that Greut Britain, the 
Dominion of Canada, and ths United 
States shall within a certain time pass the 
requisite laws for carrying it into ofera- 
tion; and that, this condition being sup- 
plied, the treaty shall then remain in force 
for twenty-one years. The chief point of 
Speaker Blaine’s objection, not now as to 
the expediency of such a treaty, but as to 
its source, is obviated by this provision. 
The treaty declares itself to be inoperative 


until the several parties sball give their — 
legislative assent thereto. It, hence, in 
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folves no usurpation of power or tnterfer- 
ence with the law-making prerogatives of 
Congress. It recognizes the principle of 
limitation to the treaty-muaking power by 
the powers vested in that body. 

Speaker Blaine’s theory as to the limita- 
tion of the treaty-making power by the 
powers exclusively vested in Congress is 
correct. It should be rigidly maintained 
by the House of Representatives, especially 
when we remember that the Senate repre- 
sents states, and not population. Of the 
seventy-four senators now composing the 
United States Senate fifty represent twenty- 
five states which contain less than one-half 
of the population of the country. So far 
as the Senate possesses the treaty-making 
power the minority of the people, through 
their representatives, wield this power. 
The great difficulty with Speaker Biaine’s 
objection, while it xsserts a sound principle. 
consists in the fact that it has no applica- 
tion to the treaty in question. 





THE ELEMENTS OF EVANGELISM. 

Tre Reverend Robert Rainy, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Church History in 
New College, Edinburgh, is just now the 
representative man of the Free Church of 
Scotland. When Dean Stanley, as the lead- 
er of the Enclish Broad Churchmen, went to 
Edinburgh, two years ago, and attempted, 
in a series of lectures on the Church of 
Scotland, to establish an alliance between 
his own purty and the Liberals of the Old 
Kirk, it was Dr. Rainy who stood forth as 
the foe of both Erastianism and Liberalisin, 
and defended the rigor of the Scottish 
fathers against the imputations of the Dean. 

In these days the Established Church of 
Scotland ‘s much less strict in its orthodoxy 
than the Free Church. Such men as Prin- 
cipals Tulloch and Shairp and Professor 
Blackie are the leaders of a liberal move- 
ment within the Old Kirk, which has al- 
ready gained considerable momentum. 
With these Broad Church Presbyterians 
Professor Rainy has joined issue; and ina 

course of lectures on Christian Doctrine, 
mentioned in our Literary Department, he 

has undertaken to defend dogmatic sys- 
tems against the disparagements of such 
men as Principal Tulloch. 

We muy, then, regard it as pretty clear, 
first, that, iftbere is any such thing as Or- 
thadoxy, it isto be found in Scotland; sec- 
ond, tbat, ff it exists in Scotland, the place to 
look for it is the Free Church; and, third, 
that, if it is in the Free Church, Professor 
Robert Rainy knows what it is. 

We are, therefore, interested to know 
what Professor Rainy regards as the es- 
sence of Orthodoxy, or, what is the same 
thing, the Evangelical faith. Itis a question 
which is often propounded to Tue InpE- 
PENDENT by scoffers, and we have always 
felt incompetent to answer it except in a 
very general way. Once or twice, when we 
have attempted something of the sort, we 
have encountered serious difficulties. It was 
only a week or two ago that, in answer to 
the question “ What is Orthodoxy?’ we 
essayed a brief and comprehensive defini- 
tion. But what was our dismay to read at 
the bottom of a private note from the 
author of “Ten Times one is Ten” the 
following remark: 

“T note with great interest your discus- 
sion with The Register on Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism, and am very glad to see your 
definition of Orthodoxy— The truth as it is 
in Jesus.’’ The motto on the seal of the 
American Unitarian Association is and bas 
been for forty-nine years ’"AA#9ea év Xpiorp 
[Truth in Christ]. Would it be asking Or- 
thodoxy too much to define itself in Greek ?” 

See now how pcrilously near to the edge 
of.a heresy we have gone in our well-meant 
attempt to settle the boundaries of Ortho- 
doxy. While we are laying down the line 
in good sound words of Scripture, along 
comesa Unitarian who claims to be our 
theological double, and who nearly succeeds 
ln undoing us by showing that what we 
supposed was the marrow of Orthodoxy is 
really the essence of Unitarianism. Plainly, 
this work of definition is one which needs a 
Cautious and skillful hand. Therefore, we 
are all the more glad to get from a recog- 
nized champion and expounder of the 
Evangelical faith a statement of its sub- 
stance which we can quote to all querists. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


In his second lecture, which treats of 
“ The Delivery of Doctrine in the Old Test- 
ament,” Professor Rainy undertakes to put 
himself in the place of those old patriarchs 
to whom the first words of revelation came. 
How were they saved? The usual answer 
is that they believed in an incarnation and 
an atonement to come; that they were as- 
sisted by the [oly Spirit to a definite faith 
in the historical Christ. Since.‘ there is 
Bone other Name under Ileaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved,” 
they must have had some knowledge of that 
Name and must have trusted it for salva- 
tion. This is the common theory. But Dr. 
Rainy puts the case differently. Hear him: 

** It is a question on which men have been 
very much divided, how much perception 
of evangelic:l relations or of the provisions 
of an evangelical sch‘me’ ought to be as- 
eribed to men ‘in these earliest periods of 
religious bistorv: But acxiety-in reference 
to.exuct determinations on. this point;may 
be reasonably quieted if full ettect begiven 
in our minds to. the position of a believer 
in tbose days in relation to the sources of 
impression ‘which have been reterred to 
already. Conceive a man under the 
vivid impression of God as the God of 
Nature, ruling everywhere, the God of 
right, upholding right within bim and with- 
out,and as God dealing with him and his 
representatives in particular — historical 
progressive transactions. Conceive him 
aware of and impressed with thé’ malig- 

nity of sin, as it involves the race and 
has involved himself, and yet con- 
scious of heing led to desire and seck 
God as the righteous one to desire to be 
drawn back into that element again. Con- 
ceive him looking forward to the issues of a 
process of dealing in which God’s good will 
is leading bim and his fellows onward to 
some deliverance that is to be wortby of 
God and is to be real deliverance ia God’s 
goodness from sin and death, and you huve 
surely ull the elements of an evangelical aiti- 
tude and an evangelical experience. The God 
with whom such a man deals is God in Christ. 
‘The voice tha' sounds in his ears is of one 
saying: ‘ Lo! Leone.” 

The italics in this quotation are ours; but 
we beg our readers to ponder not only the 
sentences which we have thus marked, but 
the whele paragraph. If the truths which 
he thus outlines were ‘‘ the elements of an 
evangelical experience in the days of 
Abraham,” they are the same to-day. The 
conditions of salvation are surely no more 
complex for us than they were for the 
patriarchs, 

Professor Rainy’s statement, which we 
believe to be protoundly and grandly true, 
may throw some light upon the condition 
of the heathen world. Among those who 
have not heard of Christ there may be 
muny who more or less clearly apprehend 
and who more or less honestly follow the 
truth which he declares to be the substance 
of the Gospel. Can we doubt that in every 
nation they who thus fear God and work 
righteousness are accepted of him? 

“But does not this take away the mis- 
sionary motive?? some one may ask. By 
no means. Here is a company of prisoners 
perisbing in adungeon, from which the pas- 
sage is an almost hopeless lagyrioth. Some 
of them may in the darkness spell out the 
clew and make their escape. Is that any 
reason why you who hold in your hand the 
torch and the key that will give them all 
sufe and speedy deliverance should fail to 
go to their rescue? Read Dr. Raleigh’s 
answer to this question, in our missionary 
columns. 

If the essence of Evangelism be what Pro- 
fessor Rainy says it is, then it is plain that 
the word must be given henceforth a little 
wider application. A good many people 
to whom the name Evangelical has hitherto 
been denied are entitled to it on this show- 
ing. 

‘*But do you mean to say,” some critic 
may be asking, ‘“‘ that it is of no conse- 
quence whether or not men believe in the 
historical Christ ?’ No; we say nothing of 
the kind. We believe that Jesus Curist is 
he who wastocome. We believe that in 
him God was iocarnate, and that in his 
face was seen the brightness of the Father’s 
glory. And, now that this Presence has 
been seen upon the earth and this 
Divine Voice has spoken, we cannot un- 
derstand how any one can turn away. 
Surely, it is an unspeakable loss to any man, 
even in this world, not to trust and love 
Jesus Christ. And one who sees him as he 

is, and yet with scorn and hatred rejects 
him, ts, as it seems to us, by that very fact 





condemned already. But there are many, 
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we doubt not, who by the bewilderments of 
philosophy have been led to take imperfect 
views of his person and his work, who yet 
manifest in their lives ‘‘all the elements of 
an evangelical attitude ané an evangelical 
experience.” And such men, whom Christ 
honors as bis true disciples, we trust we 
shall never be ashamed to own as Christian 
brethren. 
——— 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEGAL OFFI- 
CE 








Tae case of Judge Benedict, of Brook- 
lyn, sued, as we understand, by Mr. Lange 
for false imprisonment, on the ground that 
his sentence was not according to lw, 
raises @ vital question in reference to the 
character of our political system and the 
protection which it affords against the ille- 
gal action of those who are elected or ap- 
pointed to administer the laws. We have 
nO opinion to express as to the merits of 
this particular case; yet the principle at 
the bottom of such a suit is one of cardinal 
importance. The same principle was at 
stake in the course purstied by Judge Hunt 
in denying to Miss Anthony the guaranteed 
as well as common law right of trial by 
jury, and pronouncing sentence upon her 
when she had not been lega!ly convicted by 
a jury of her country. Cases not infre- 
quently arise in the administration of law 
which involve this vital principle of Amer- 
ican liberty. 

The theory of our political and civil sys. 
tem is that we are living under a govern- 
ment of laws and not one of mere function- 
aries, The law is supreme—primarily con 
stitutional law, and secondarily statute law, 
duly enacted and conformable thereto. If 
there be a conflict between the two, then 
the latter must give way to the supremacy 
of the former. Constitutions established 
by the people are above statutes enacted by 
legislatures; and when the citizen appeals 
to the former to invalidate the latter he 
goes to the superior law as the test of the 
validity of all subordinate law. Constitu- 
tions rule; and statutes rule when and onl 
when they are in harmony with constitu. 
tions. It is a settled principle in the Angli- 
can and American mind that in all eases 
law, and nothing but Jaw, shall rule. 

A corollary arising from this doctrine 
is that legal officers, charged with the ex- 
ecution of law, are themselves personally 
responsible for the legality of their own acts: 
In executing the law, they are bound by the 
law they execute. If their acts are illegal, 
they are answerable for them, and have no 
justification therefor in the attempt to 
transfer the responsibility to other officers. 
If, for example, a sheriff arrests and impris- 
ons & person upon an illegal warrant, iss'ie: 
by a justice of peace or a judge of a court, 
he is guilty of a false imprisonment; and 
the warrant or judicial order, being ilJegal, 
will furnish him no protection. He cunnot 
cancel his responsibility by a transfer. 
The act was his own, and for it the injured 
party may bring a suit against him. The 
rule is that every administrator of law must 
administerlaw,and nothing else, as the only 
way in which the law can rule. 

Dr. Lieber, in his work on * Civil Lib 
erty,” has clearly stated this distinctive 
principle of American and English law. 
We quote his words as follows: 

‘*That, on the one hand, every officer 
however high or low, remains personally 
answerable to the affected person for the 
legality of the act he executes, no matter 
whether bis lawful superior has ordered it 
or not; and that, on the other hand, every 
individual is authorized to resist an unlaw- 
ful act, whether executed by an otherwise 
lawtully appointed officer or not. The 
resistance is mude at the resister’s peril. 
- « . Occasionally this principle acts 
harshly upon the officer; but we prefer 
this inconvenience to the inroad which its 
abandonment would make in the govern- 
ment of law. We will not submit to 
individual men, but to men only who are 
and when they are the organs of the law. 
. « « Inconclusion, ] would remark that 
it is wholly indifterent who gives tre order. 
If it be illegal, the person who executes it 
remains responsible for the act, although 
the president or the kiug should have 
ordered it, or the offending person should 
be a soldier obeying his commander. It is 
astern law, but it is a sacred priociple; a 
strict government of law cannot dispense 
with it and it has worked well.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a case reported in 1 Peters, p. 240, 
speaking ofacourt, said: “But if it act 





W:thout authority its judgments and erderg 
are regarded as nullities. They are vot 
voidable, but simply void. . . . They 
Constitute no justification, and all persons 
concerned in executing such judgments or 
sentences are considered in law trespassers.’ 

This principle is one of the distinguisbing 
and crowning glories of English and 
American hberty. In both countries the 
rights and liberties of the people are not 
placed at the mercy of the executive or the 
judicial officer. The officer must bave the 
protection of law for his acts, or he has 
bo protection. The illegal acts of a court 
are without legal authority, and impose no 
duty upon an executive officer to curry 
them into effect and furnish him no justifi- 
cation for so doing. 

We were nota little surprised that 
Senator Carpenter, in his Louisiana speech, 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, 
oo the 29:h and 30th of last January, should, 
after maintaining that the orders of Judge 
Durell were illegal, also hold that it wus the 
duty of the President to see to it that these 
orders were carried into effect, and 
that, therefore, there was no. ground 
for censuing him, The fault, ac- 
cording to Senator Carpen‘er, was with 
Judge. Durell, and not at all with the 
President. This flies squarely in the face of 
& well-settled principle of Erghish.and 
American Juw. There is, of course, & 
prima facie presumption that a judicial 
order addressed to an exccutive officer is to 
be put in force, and the oflicer declines to 
obey it at bis peril and upon his responsi- 
bility; yet, if the order itself be illegal, 
without warrant or authority of law for 
any reason, it creates no obligation of obe- 
dience and furnisbes no exeuse to an ex- 
ecutive officer for doing an illegal act. It 
i3 not the theory of our Government that 
illegality can ever beget legality, or tbat 
one officer of law can transfer to another 
the responsibility which attaches to his 
own acts. 

Unfortunately, the President, in bas- 
basing his action upon Judge Durrell’s ac- 
tion, gave a reason for what he did that is 
really no reason. atall, unlese we assume 
(what Senator Carpenter does not admit} 
that Judge Durell’s action was authorized 
by law. ‘The President’s duty is to execute 
the laws of the United States, and not the 
decrees of judicial tribunals, except as 
those decrees accord with these laws. He 
bas no more rizht to enforce an unlawtul 
decree than the judge has to issue it. Both 
the issue and the enforcement are illegal. 
The moment we abandon this cardinal 
principie we cease to live under a govern 
ment of laws. 
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LEGISLATIVE DIVORCES"! 
a | 
Tux constitutions ot a majority of the states 


of this Union forbid divorce decrees by legis- 
lative action; and remit the question exclu 
sively to judicial tribunals, under such laws 
as are or may beenacted. The constitution 
of Ohio, for example, says that ‘‘the General 
Assembly shall grant no divorce nor exer- 
cise any judicial power not berein expressly 
conferred.” That of New York says: 
“ Nor shall any divorce be granted other- 
wise than by due judicial proceedings.” 
That of California says: ‘'No divorce 
shall be granted by the © legislature.” 
Similar provisions are found in the consti- 
tutions of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentuckr, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Nebraska, New Llampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wiscons‘n. 

Such probibitions indicate the general 
belief of the American people that the dis- 
solution of marital bonds properly belongs 
to courts of justice. On this point Kent, 
in his commentaries, remarks: *‘ The ques- 
tion of divorce involves investigations: 
which are properly of a judicial nature, and 
the jurisdiction over divorces ought to be 
confined exclusively to judicial tribunals, 
under limitations to be prescriled by law.” 

In some of the states, however, such re- 
strictions are not imposed upon the legisla- 
ture; and, hence, the granting of divorces 
in these states by legislative action isnot an 
uncommor hevent. Prior to the adoption 
of the né& constitution of Pennsylvania 











the legir’ature of that state had this power, 












and hardly a session passed in which the 1 
power was not exercised. The evils of the 
system led the people to cut ft up root and 
branch by a Constitutional probibition. 
The same remedy should be applied in all 
the states. It is the province of legislatures 
to enact laws applicable to marriage and all 
the other domestic and social relations ; and 
then it is equally the province of courts to 
administer thesé’ laws and determine qutes- 
tions of fact and justice afising under them. 


Legislative divorces can be granted only 
in the form of special legislation, applicable 
to each case; and of all the forms of such 
legislation théy are unquestionably the very 
worst. The pétitioner—who if most cases 
is the husband—presenits his application to 
acommittee, before whom the hearing is 
summaty and may be “wholly” ez” parte, 
vithout any ptoper examination’ of evi- 
dence or any judicial rules to kovetn the 
proceciings. Tf this committee’ report fa- 
vorably, then the legistiture’ lias only ‘to 
adopt the report and the act‘is done, per- 
haps to the*great’ injury of the matital 
rights of the other party. There are judi- 
cial questions almost’ always ‘connected 
with adivorce decree—such as the payment 
of alimony and often the settlement of 
conflicting claims of property; and mani- 
festly these are not matters which a legisla- 
ture’can adjudicate without transcending 
it8 province and virtually becoming a court 
of justice, governed by no law except the 
will of the majority. : 

Moreover, if a legislature may grant a 
single divorce, then it may grant a dozen or 
any number; and this puts the marriage re- 
lation net under the regulation of general 
laws, to be judicially applied to specific cases, 
but under the unrestrained will of the par- 
ticular legislature that happens to be in ses- 
sion. Its will, expressed by the majority, at 
once settles the question whether the rela- 
‘jon shall be continued or permanently set 
side, and that too without the appropriate 
forms and safeguards for deciding issues of 
fact. No one, having any proper regard for 
the sanctity of the marriage covenant or 
for its importance to the family and the 
general interests of society, and at all ac- 
quainted with the lobbying system that usu- 
ally attends special legislation, will deem 
the covenant suitably protected if the leyis- 
lature may terminate the relation at its will 
and in each case enact the law applicable 
thereto. The possibility of such . divorces 
opens the door for great abuses, Its tend- 
ency is to demoralize society. 

Every state should by its fundamental] 
law forbid this whole system. What the 
majority of the states has done the minor- 
ity should hasten to do. There should, 
inoreower, be such..@ uniformity of both 


Tegisiqgon and practice in all the states that 
a divdmce decree judiciaHy rendered in one 
state would be ipso facto valid in ‘every 
other. This would make marriage one 


and the same thing for the wholé country, 
and avoid all the evils and complications 
which grow out of the present diversity ‘of 
lecislation in respect to divorces, even by 
judicial tribunals. It would put an end to 
the system of acquiring a temporary 


residence in a state simply for “the 
sake of procuring a divorce. It would 
protect the marriage institution ‘by 


the collective voice of the entire people. 
The law and the practice being uniform, 
no state would be a house of refuge : for dis. 
contented parties..As matters now stand, 
the states on this subject are in relation to 
each other foreign countries. Their divorce 
regulations are not only divergent, but in 
some cases conflicting. A legal divorce in 
one state is not necessarily valid iu another. 
This ought to be corrected by a well- 
digested law of uniformity, in which all the 
states concur. The same groundsof divorce 
should be adopted in all the states: and the 
divorce decree in each state should be re- 
spected in every other. 





We see it stated every now and then that 
a series of meetings for the promotion of what 
is popularly called the higher life is to be pre- 
sided over by Dr. Ray Palmer and Mrs, Palmer. 
It is, perhaps, worth while to. state that. the 
Dr. Palmer who holds such meetings, assisted 
by Mrs. Palmer, is not Dr. Ray Palmer, but Dr. 
Wm. C. Palmer, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Both gentlemen hail fromthe Bible 
House and each is often addr for the 
other. : 
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Eslitovial Notes. 


Tue «st week has been an exi .g° one, 
every day bringing its fresh and startling con. 
tribution to the history of the/great scandal. 
Whether Mr. Tilton is to be credited with the 
publication of this terrible Statement it is not 
forus to decide. Suffice it to say that he 
denies it, and his clerk with great display of 
chiyalry assumes the responsibility. Before 
this time the publie Has carefully studied Mr. 
Tilton’s document, apd: now knows that he 
explicitly charges his wife with crimiuval inti- 
macy with Mr. Beecher. The worst feature of 
this indictment is that it is a charge not of un: 
premeditated indulgencé, but of a long-con- 
tinned course of eriminality; which followed 
the studied overthrow of her moral scruples 
by imfecting her with those loose notions of 
love which some religionists havg held, .as has 
been, so profusely illustrated. by. Hepworth 
Dixon. Mr.Tilton has supported his allegations 
by a mass of documentary evidence, including 
letters from Mr. Beecher and Mrs, Tilton, of 








which thé two most important “are those fn’ 
which Mr. Béecher ‘‘ humbles himself® beforé 


Theodore Tilton,’ wishes hé'were dead, and 
pleads for silence in “behalf: others; and an- 
other in which Mrs, Tilton ‘owns that the -read-; 
ing of the.story of Griffith Gaunt-hag aavakened 
her to a sense of, her sin.. Mr..Beecher, and 
Mrs, Tilton have indignantly denied ,the truth 
of Mr, Tilton’s charges, but witbout fully 
opening their defense'in explanatién of their 
published letters. The theories advanced in 
defense or‘imitigation of the charges by those 
who disbelieve the gross statements of: Mr. 
Tilton appear to be either that ~Mr. ‘and 
Mrs. Beecher had somehow _ interfered 
with Mr. Tilton’s family relations or 
that Mr. Beecher had allowed himself to be in- 
volved with Mrs. Tilton in a mutual love which 
bad withdrawn her affection from her husband, 
altbough it had not culminated in any act of 
technical infidelity. Mr. Tilton’s cross-exam- 
ination has just been published as we go to: 
press; but it adds nothing of moment to the 
case, which now depends entirely on the ques- 
tion, answered very differently by different 
people, whether the published documents, 
whose genuineness is unimpeached, really sup- 
port Mr. Tilton’s charges. 


WueEn a man of Southern birth and of stout 
Presbyterian notions goes to Boston to live and 
preach, we are very glad to have bim tell our 
readers what he thinks of his new surround- 
ings. But in Rev. William M. Baker’s article, 
called ‘‘ Peculiar Bostou,” which we print this 
week, are to be found some statements with 
which we hardly agree. The whole undertone 
of the article is the idea that Boston isa 
‘*camp of unbelief,” which has utterly repu- 
diated Christianity and is now erdeavoring to 
invent ‘‘ another and better Christ.” By “un- 
belief’? Mr. Baker-evidently means Unitarian- 
ism; but heis thoroughly disqualified to be a 
competent. judge, as Izaak Walton says, if he 
supposes that the Buston Unitarianism of to- 
day, as represented by Dr. Eilis, Dr, Robbins, 
Dr. Lothrop, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Putnam, Mr. 
Halos, or Mr. Foote—and nobody of any other 
stamp does represent it—has the slightest 
desire to invent another Messiah than Him 
they so gladly serve. .Unbelief in Boston 
has pot for years been 80° weak ‘as 
to-day; the Parker Fraternity and the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Sogiety are 
feeble enough; the Horticultural Hall meet- 
ings have been abandoned; and, if The Jndex 
influences anybody at all, itis only the unlet- 
tered skeptics of the West. Let Mr. Baker 
buy and read ‘the Liturgy of King’s Chapel, 
‘examine Dr. Ellie’s article in the Yast Unitarian 
‘Review, aud then go'and ask'Mr. F. E. Abbot 
whether be thinks Boston is yet ready ‘for 
«another Christ.” Mr. Baker stumbles, in a 
lesser matter when he calls the New York 
police ‘‘legalized banditti,” an appellation 
which is certainly undeserved by a body of 
men of whom we are justly proud. 


THE Congregationalist for the last two weeks, 
has been freeing its mind to certain ‘ com- 
plaining friends,”’ who are distressed about the 
‘popular looseness in theology.” “ The decay 
of the old Calvinism”; “ the fact that one quite 
seldom now hears a discourse on election and 
never a sermon on reprobation’’; the further 
fact ‘‘tbat the doctrine of future punishment 
is no longer dwelt upon in the pulpit with the 
frequeney and the methods of President Ed- 
wards’s time,” and other stich like phenomena, 
are frequently cited symptoms of changes which 
ought to excite the utmost alarm among Chris- 
tians. Zhe Congregationalist does not, however, 
seem inclined to take alarm. Hear its stoical 
rejoinder: ‘ 

‘We are not blind to the fact that many 
evils exist in the world around us. We think 
we see and feel the force of all the drifts. and 
changes, both of doctrine and practice, to which 
our attention is thus called; but in ‘ali Chris- 
tian honesty we are obliged to confess that, 
for some reason or another, this state of things 
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does not impress our feelings or move our 
judement to the extent—if in the direction—to 
which our complaining friends are moyed. To 
our eye the sun shides where they seem to see 
nothing but gloomy cloyds and foreboding 
shadows. To our ear there is music still in 
what to them is 


“* Like sweet bells jangled; out of tune and harsh.’ 
We cannot help feeling that there is an ex- 
planation of all this—or, at least, of much’ of 
this—which they fail to see; and that the 
Lord’s hand has been much’ busier in it than 
the' hand of the Devil.” 8 
Looséness,' our’ contemporary goes on td ex- 
plain, is a relativeterm. Calvin ‘thought that 


people ‘were very: “ loose’? who. were ‘not: 
willing to shed blood ‘‘in the protection of. 
it is just, barely, possible, 


certain truth.” 
“that some things.of our theology have. been 
heretofore felt to be too tight, and that some- 
thing of looseness therein is now for man’s 
good and God’s glory.” And it closes with 
this sound sentence, to which, if Taz Iypx- 
PENDENT ever had:any complaining friends, we 
should certainly commend them: 


' “And 'thisa—that we esteem it ‘probable that | 


muel of our modern ‘looseness’ is: nearer‘ to- 
the miid 6f Christ andmore agreeable to his 
intent fer usthan much ofthe straitness of 
the ancient way—is why..we - not able fully 
to.sympathize with the cry wole in some quar- 
ters rises Jong and rises loud, as if the day of 
doom were imminent, because ‘some of the old 
paths aré getting” ed’ over, and the feet 


which used to tread thém walk in ways which 


they conceive to be more seriptural and which 
they ‘know to harmonize better with the in- 
evitable ,requisitions of ,that human nature 
which God himself has made.” 


’ Iw another article published last’ week Th, 
Congregationalist ridicules the claim of ‘the 
sects calling themselves “liberal” that it is by 
their influence wholly that these mitigations 
in theology have been brought about. These 
sects are the result rather than the cause. of 
** the general progress of thought and the uni 
versal mellowing of feeling; the tendency to 
look at truth more in its concrete and practical, 
and less in itsabstract and dogmatical forms ”; 
and it would be as absurd to attribute to them 
all the modifications which have taken place in 
theological opinion as to ascribe to the Peace 
Society the change in public sentiment which 
would substitute arbitration for war. ‘*The 
spirit of the age,” says The Con ist 
‘*which is the spirit of God working through 
all human events and intents, has produced 
the small sects to which we have referred, as 
one feature incident to the deeper work upon 
which it was engaged upon the masses of the 
people and upon the general Christian Church.” 
All this is true, of course ; yet so far as the sects 
mentioned have borne witness against the 
harsh and immoral implications of the old 
theology they have done well and deserve 
praise for their fidelity. If sometimes they 
have denied and denounced too bitterly, and if 
in weeding. out the tares of paganism they 
have pulled up and thrown away some vital 
Christian truths with them, these are faults 
which, under the circumstances, were almost 
inevitable and for which they must not be 
too severely judged. 


Tue fvangelist argues that the views of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the revision of the Presby- 
terian Creed are of no importance, inasmuch 
as it is ‘‘thorougbly opposed to our system of 
doctrine and polity.”” That is nottrue. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not at all opposed to the Pres- 
byterian polity and we challenge our neighbor 
to produce a single utterance of ours that wilt 
bear any such construction.’ We: believe it to 
be a sensible and Christian form of church 
government. As to doctrine, we.do not differ 
very widely, we presume, from ‘The Lvangelist, 
That journal does not believe every statement in 
the Confession of Faith, any more than we do. It 
was only a few months ago that it admitted toa 
correspondent that the Confession contained 
language which “undoubtedly harmonized 
with the belief” in infantdamnation. We waut 
to use no words any where that are in harmony 
with any such belief. . Neither, in its heart, does 
The Hoangelist. We think that it is not right 
for people to’ keep on saying over such words 
when they no longer believe them. The Zvan- 


gelist thinks that for the sake of peace perhaps 


it may be wise.. That is just where we differ, 


““THaT @ man may honestly remain in a 


church whose creed no longer fully represent ' 
his opinions”’ was recently said by Tue InpE*' 


PENDENT. It was urged at the same time that 
no man ought to “ give assent in public or in 
private to formulas of faith which he has 
ceased to believe.’’ Some of our exchanges, to 
whom preternatural astuteness has been 
vouchsafed, have undertaken to show that 
these two statements of ours are mutually de- 
structive. To a mind like that of The Presby- 
terian Banner, which is able to show that the 
substitution of ‘* Protestant Austria’ for “ Vi- 
enne, France,’ is a typographical blunder, 
such an inconsistency is no doubt apparent. 
To people of common sense it is, however, not 
incredible that aman may explicitly disavow 
portions of the creed of his church, and may 





refuse to “ give assent in public or in private 
to formulas of faith which he has ceased to be- 
lieve,’’and yet remain in the church, throwing 
upon the, church itself the responsibility 
of excluding or retaining him. . The creee 
is one with the most of which he agrees. Th 

fact of his dissent to portions of it is we 
known. He prefers to remain and labor in th 


' church which bas long been his‘ home, and it ' 


is forthe church itself to decide whether his 
divergence from its doctrinal beliefs is one 


| which .it.cannot tolerate. ,These unco’ guid 


who have been holding up holy hands in horror 
at the suggestion by THE INDEPENDENT Of such 
a course as this know perfectly well that hun. 
dreds of the best menin their churches are 
doing this very thing. “The Banner knows that 
men who make no secret whatever of their 
most empHatie dissent from‘ portions ‘of the 
Presbyterian Confession are placed in the high- ~ 
ést: ecclesiastical positions within the gift. of 
the’.denomination. When the Church ceases 
to set the seal of its approval upon men of this 
sort it, will be time to begin to revile Tue In- 


DEPENDENT for intimating that the course , 


which they follow is “onsistent and honorable, 


Tag Golden.Age.prints a letter froma Radical . 
“Inqufrer,”’ who is puzzled to fiva out how to ~ 
get his children instructed in religion. He 
says that the Sunday-schools of the Christian 
sects, even’ of those liberally inclined, teach a 
great deal’ of “‘thedlogical rubbish,” and it is 
not desirable to send them there ; yet what is a 
parent'todo? He wants his children to have “s 
good’ religious education,’’ bat he himself ha 
neither the timenor the ability to teach them 
‘* My own ideas,” frankly confesses this Radical, 
‘are not quite clear on many important 
points. I can tell what. I,do not believe 
plainly enough; but when it comes to what I 
do believe I break down.” Furthermore says 
** Inquirer”: 

“The difficulty T have found with radicalism 

is that itis exceedingly hard to teach to chil- 
dren. The*hooks that set it forth do not inter- 
est them. ere are no word-pictures, no life- 
like parables, no myths told as history. “A God 
that is everywhere and invisible does not take 
hold of a child’s imagination like a God who is 
somewhere and has a form, and came down 
out of Heaven, and made man out of the clay, 
and ate with Abraham in his tent, and sent his 
Son, as a landlord might send his son, to collect 
his rents. It is very hard to make children 
understand anything about a heaven that may 
be in the air,orin the moon, orin the planet 
Jupiter, but of which we know nothing ; but it 
is very easy to interest. them in a heaven ‘that 
has streets of pearl and gates of gold, and other 
things to match, and where eternity will be 
one long play-day and concert. This is pure 
fancy; but it covers a fact, ora faith, at any 
rate. It teaches immortality. Shall we throw 
away the kernel because of the green leaves and 
silken tassels in which it grows.? If children 
stay at home, they get little of the religious in- 
struction they need ; but if they go to the Sun- 
day-school they get wholesome and helpful in- 
fluences mixed up with these pictorial repre- 
sentations and superstitions.’’ 
On the whole, this writer concludes that the 
best thing that Radicals can do for their chil- 
dren is to let them go to the Orthodox Sunday- 
schools and ‘*to correct false impressions as 
far as they are able.”” The conclusion does 
credit to his judgment. But.could anything be 
more pitiful than the picture which this honest 
man draws of the desolation which Free Relig- 
fon proposes to make in the lives of little 
children? We have sometimes said that the 
work of these people is almost wholly 
destructive—tbat they offer us nothing in place 
of that which they take away. Are notour 
criticisms more than justified by these frank 
adinissions of an intelligent Radical? What 
shall be said of a scheme of religion that asks 
our support, but bas vet made no provision for 
the education of.our children? 





; Tue abduction of little Charley Ross, of 
Philadelphia, and the correspondénce between 
the yet undiscovered brigands and the father, 
in which the enormous ransom of $20,000 is 
demanded for the restoration of the child, is 
one of the most startling revelations of crime 
yet made in this country. The fact that there 
are men among us fiendish enough to steal a 
child, and then, in some secure hiding place, 
delfberately threaten its destruction if money be 
not forthcoming, is one that may well send dis- 
may to the hearts of all parents. The fact that 
such a crimé has for nearly four weeks baffled 
detection is a serious commentary upon the 
imperfection of our police systems, Mr. Ross, 
who is not now a man of wealth, has not yet 
been able to secure the amount demanded by 
the robbers; but he is endeavoring to doso 
and will undoubtedly pay the ransom, if he 
tnust. This will encourage the repetition of © 
the crime everywhere. No déaling with mis- 
creants who engage in it can be too sharp and 
summary. 


In Traverse City, Mich., the ladies have beep 
asKed to express their wishes as to the woman 
suffrage amendment to the state constitution. 
In response to the question, “Do you want to 
vote?” there were 42 yeas, 95 nays, avd 60 
blanks. To the question whether, under @ pro- 
vision of female suffrage, they would vote “op 
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questions of temperance and moral and politi- 
cal reform” there were 109 yeas, 34 nays, and 
63 bilatks.' This: settles it for one town that 
women do; not wish to vote, but would accept 
the responsibility if thrust upon them. And it 
shows that the great task now before the fe- 
male suffragists is to convince the women 
themselves that they are wronged. The sug- 
gestion of The Woman’s Journal that the ques- 
tion ‘‘Do you want to vote?” would not elicit 
a true answer, any more'than the question ‘Do 
you want to be married ?”’ bardly seems to us 
just. We fail to see how ‘‘ womanly self- 
respect” could prevent a fair expression of 
opinion, especially when, as in this case, the 
vote was taken by secret ballot. 


Unper the “ Civil Damages”? law in Iilinois, 
similar to that of this state, the Supreme Court, 
of Illinois has recently confirmed a verdict of 
$2,000 damages. rendered to a widow who, 
brought a suit against a rumseller, charging 
him with selling her deceased husband intoxi- 
catitig’ liqtiors, in consequence of which he 
became intoxicated, and was found the next 
morning lying dead upon a rail-track, having 
been cut to_pieces during the night by a passing 
train. The facts were all proved, and the jury, 
applying the law, judged $2,000 the appropriate 
damages to the widowfor the injury to her 
means of support. Judge Scott, of the Su- 
preme Court, in reviewing the case, said: 


‘“Hé who deliberately sells that which he 
knows will inflame the passions, deprive the 


arty of the co 1 of his judgment, and ren- 
Mer Tim’ for the. time being incapable of 
exercising proper care for personal safety, or 
that of his. property, must be prepared for the 
consequences that may follow. e risk inci- 
dental to the traffic is that by the statute he is 
made responsible for all the injuries such 
persons may inflict.’’ 
We. have a similar law. in this state, enacted 
by the legislature in 1873 ; and, if it were rigid- 
ly enforced, as it ought to be, it would attack 
rumsellers through their selfishness and make 
them more cautious in retailing liquid death 
to their victims. . The theory of the law is to 
hold them responsible in civil damages for in- 
juries that may accrue to other parties from 
the acts of those to whose intoxication they 
have contributed by selling them the liquor. 
The law is in the interests of temperance and 
justice and rumeellers ought to be made to 
feel the weight of its enforcement. 


Mx. Evarrs, in his eulogy on the late Chief- 
Justice Chase, presented the following combi- 
nation of qualities as the fitting qualifications 
for the Chief-Justiceship of the Supreme Court 
of the United States : 

“Fortunate, indeed, is he who, in the esti- 
mate of the profession of the law and in the 
ge judgment of his coun en, combines 

e great natural powers, the disciplined fac- 

ulties, the large learning, the larger wisdom, 
the firm temper, the amiable serenity, the 
stainless purity, the sagacious statesmanship, 
the penetrating insight which make up the 
qualities that should preside at this high altar 
of justice and dispense to this great people the 
final decrees of a government not of men, but 
of laws.”’ 
This is one of the finest and most truth- 
ful utterances that ever fell from the gifted 
lips of Mr. Evarts or those of any other man. 
They ought to be committed to memory by 
every president, since upon any president may 
devolve the duty of selecting an incumbent for 
this high office. John ‘Adams, while having 
many claims upon his country’s gratitude, in 
no one act of his life laid the foundation for 
@ stronger claim than when he appointed Jobn 
Marshall as the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. His choice fell upon the right man, 
and no president is excusable for making a 
mistake in the performance of so important a 
publicduty. Hispersonal favoritisms or antipa- 
thies should have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. The office is not. his, to give to anybody. 
It is the property of the nation, and should be 
bestowed solely with reference to its interests. 
The country was surprised that President Grant, 
when filling the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the late Chief-Justice, so entirely 
overlooked three or four men, of whom Mr. 
Evarts himself was one, any one of whom 
would bave been pronounced an unexception- 
able choice. 


Joven Mackey, of the Court of General 
Sessions in Lancaster County, South Carolina, 
in sentencing a culprit convicted of arson in 
the first degree to imprisonment for life, made 
a formal protest against the abuse of the 
pardoning power by Governor Moses. The 
language of the protest is as follows: 

“I do, therefore, in the name of violated 
law, protest against executive clemency being 
extended in this case by the chief magistrate, 
F. J. Moses, Jr. who has so prostituted the 
pardoning power as to make the administra- 
tion of criminal law a mockery of justice and 
convert the broad seal of the state into the 
symbol of approved crime.” 

Governor Moses has so used the pardon- 
ing power, to say nothing of his profli- 
gacy and plunder, as to make his admin- 
istration @ public curse to the State of 
South Carolina, Dosperadoes, burglars, and 
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Turderers by the dozens have been turned 
loose to prey upon the community, notwith- 
standing their conviction an: sentence by the 
judicial tribunals of the state. Society there 
isan appalling chaos, Courts of justice are 
robbed of their power to protect the people, 
because an infamous rascal, as well as a fool, 
nullifies their action and defeats the proper ex- 
ecution of the laws. There can hardly bea 
greater curse to a people than such a governor; 
and, unless matters are speedily mended under 
the forms of law, the citizens will be eompelled 
to mend them without these forms. There is 
a point at which forcible resistance to abuses 
becomes a public duty. 


Tue Albany Law Journal makes the case ot 


Susan B. Anthony, as décided by Judge Hunt, 
the occasion for discussing the question whether 
a judge can direct a verdict of guilty. With 
all respect for Judge Hunt, the Journal claims 
that a judge has no such power, and that after 
he has stated the law to the jury and instructed 
them that they are legally bound to find a ver- 
dict of guilty they have “‘ the power to acquit.” 
Applyiug this principle to the case of Miss An- 
thony, the Journal says : 


y 


' “We say that Judge Hunt should have sub- 

mitted the case to the jury under the instruec- 

tions which he announced, and that they should 
have found a verdict of guilty; but we gay, fur- 
ther, that if they had acquitted the prisoner it 
would have been conclusive, and that, although 

pee had no right, yet they had the legal power 
to do so, and the judge had no right to deprive 
them of it.’’ 

In support of this view several cases are cited 
from the records of the Federal courts. The 
truth is, Miss Anthony, as the Journal well re- 
marks, had only a trial by Judge Hunt, and 
not a trial by jury, as guaranteed to Ler by the 
Constitution. She was condemned by the 
gross violation of a common law right, which 
has been justly regarded as one of the most 
sacred bulwarks of liberty. There is no doubt 
that she had violated the law of Congress, and 
none that the jury would have been legally 
bound to find a verdict of guilty; yet this 
does not justify Judge Hunt in assum- 
ing the jurors’ function and denying to her 
afundamentalright. She was not legally con- 
victed. Sbe was not pronounced guilty By a 
jury exercising their power, but by a judge ex- 
pressing bis opinion and making it equivalent 
to the verdict of a jury. The act on his part 
was one of usurpation ; and, although the pen- 
alty imposed was trifling, yet the principle in- 
volved is too sacred to be trifled with. The 
rights of every man in the community are put 
in peril when a judge is permitted to proceed 
otherwise than according to law. We are glad 
that so able a paper as the Albany Law Journal 
records its protest against the usurpation of 
Judge Hunt. 


....-Mohammedanism is making much prog- 
ress in Central Africa; and when it comes in 
conflict with Christianity, the Mohammedan 
missionaries have a great argument, according 
to Professor Blyden. Christ, they say, de- 
scended from Abraham, through Sarah, a white 
woman ; but Mohammed from Abraham through 
Hagar, a black woman—which makes the 
latter the prophet of the black race. Nota bad 
illustration of some race prejudices and argu- 
ments nearer home. In Liberia a white man is 
not allowed to vote or hold office, but there is 
an agitation there for equal civil rights, to 
which we wish speedy success. For why 
should a white man be persecuted for his 
color? 


...-The Rey. W. C. Gannett, in The Indez, 
doubts whether those who reject ‘* mystery in 
religion’’ are quite successful in their denials 
“If we flee the Three-in-One, it is to face the 
All-in-One. Is it more intelligible? If we fice 
the single Incarnation, it is to pronounce a 
wider Incarnation each time we say Our 
Father.’’ In the place of theism wehave ‘the 
Unknowable” or else ‘‘the mystery ‘ matter,’ 
a great what is it, still.” On the whole, Mr. 
Gannett thinks that we had better stick to our 
science, and yet make up our minds not to 
decry mystery. We need both, and shall get 
along poorly enough without either. It is a 
most sane word from the ranks of the Radicals. 


...-The Unitarians are to meet in conference 
at Saratoga on September L5th, and the de- 
nominational organs are already hotly discuss- 
ing a proposition “*to escape the acknowl- 
edged difficulties of changing [the preamble 
to their constitution] by dropping its doctrinal 
phrase altogether.’? The creed of the Uni- 
tarians now consists of a ‘‘phrase,’’ yet they 
begin six weeks before their conference to de- 
bate whether they had not better drop that. 
This does not prove that it is preposterous 
to revise aud simplify creeds; but it doeg 
prove that any attempt to secure unanimity on 
the basis of a creed is utterly quixotic. 

..«»Hon. E. P. Smith, Commissioner of Indi- 
an Affairs, has read a needed lesson to the 
Friends who have rebuked one of their best 
Indian agents for suggesting to the Govern- 
ment that marauding Indians should be re- 





strained. A necessary part of the peace policy 
is its war feature; for peaceable Indians must 
be protected and mischievous Indians pun- 
ished, in the interest of peace. We need to 
avoid the Quaker extreme of ‘weakness, a8 
well as that ruffianly extreme which allows a 
red man no rights, 


...“* If an old creed cannot bind,” says The 
Evangelist, ‘“‘why should a new one?” Sure 
enough. -No creed should ‘‘ bind” persons 
who do not believe it, Butanew coat made 
to measure to-day by a good tailor fora grow- 
ing boy of fourteen is a little more likely to fit 
bim than one which was made for bim by an: 
equally, competent.workman two or three 
years ago. It may not ‘‘ bind’’ quite as much» 
but is none the worse for that. 

....Mr. Simmons, an English aeronaut, was 
sailing through the air in his balloon, the other 
day, when he and his companion “distinctly 
heard the whizzing of three rifle shots in very 
close proximity to the car of the balloon, and 
the subsequent report of the rifle or rifles.” 


Some miscreants on the earth had attempted in 
‘this way to burst the balloon and destroy the 


voyagers. As an instauce of pure mischief 
this will take a very high rank. 


...-“‘Ignorant, clumsy, brutal.’’ That. is 
what Professor Francis A. Walker thinks of 
every body of legislators that has thus far ex- 
isted. Legislation he yet believes necessary, 
brutal, clumsy, and ignorant as it is, im the so- 
cial order; but beyond this he regards it as 
“an unmitigated nuisance.” If not compli- 
mentary, the language is plain, except in defin- 
ing the limits within which legislation has its 
place. * 

....A cat was on the floor of Parliament the 
other day while Mr. Gathorne Hardy was 
speaking on the Public Worship Bill. Pussy 
entered the House from behind the Speaker’s 
chair and went carefully into the “‘ Aye lobby.’» 
The Spectator conjectures that she was let out 
of the bag by Mr. Dillwyn when he intimated 
that ‘disputes of this sort must lead to dis- 
establishment.” — 


....There is preserved in Arras, France, 
what is called “The Holy Candle.’’ The An- 
nales Catholiques gravely tells us thatit “isa 
iniraculous taper carried by the Holy Virgin, 
and which is the object of a pious worship in 
that town”—and the Annales Catholiques is the 
organ of the ‘Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith” among idolaters! 

....The first sentence of a sermon by Dr. 
Hastings on ‘‘ The Folly and Sin of Fretting,” 
printed in The Observer, is this: ‘Fire kills a 
great many more people than fevers do.” For 
‘*fire”’ read ‘‘fret,’? and the meaning will be 
clearer. 

...- The Evangelist says of THR INDEPENDENT 
that ‘‘ Presbyterians would do well to give heed 
to its counsels as to a light shining in a dark 
place.” Exactlyso. Thank you. Wecouldn’t 
have said it more felicitously ourselves. 

...-Mr. W. F. Donaldson is successful 
enough as an ordinary balloonist, but he does 
not seem to make much progress in finding 
that famous current that was to take him 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 

..--Dr. James Freeman Clarke is going to 
the Adirondacks. The Register hopes “that he 
will kill fewer deer and tell smaller stories’’ 
than one of his neighbors. 


....Dr. A. P. Peabody and Dr. James -Free- 
man Clarke recently preached on the same day 
in two different ortuodox churches in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

....Mr. Curtis will not go to Congress from 
Massachusetts. More’s the pity for Massa- 
chusetts. 

nen 


Religions Sutelligence. 





Tue people of Great Britain are still in a con. 
siderable ferment over ecclesiastical matters, 
The Public Worship Regulation Bill drags its 
slow length along through the House of Com- 
mons, the Convocation bas assembled and ad- 
dressed itself to the question of reforming the 
rubrics, and the bill for the abolition of patron- 
age to the Church of Scotland is under discus- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone, who during the present 
session has absented himself from the House 
nearly all the time, leaving the leadership 
of the Liberal party in the hands of his 
lieutenants, has been called forth from his 
seclusion by these sharp debates on re- 
ligious qaestions, and, returning to his place 
at the head of the opposition benches, has 
electrified England by one or two very 
significant speeches. To the Public Worship 
Bill his antagonism is clearly pronounced, 
Though not a Ritualist, he is a pretty High 
Churchman, and he takes about the same 
ground that Dr. Dix, of Trinity Church, has 
maintained in this country concerning the 
toleration within the Church of the various 
schools of thought. He said that Parliament 
ought to probibit ** practices giving evidence of 
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& design to alter, without the consent of the 
nation, the spirit or substance of the English 
Established. Church”; but the bill before 
the House, which is desigaed to punish 
Rituelists, yet which, can be used as well 
for the persecution of Low and Broad Chureh- 
men, he frankly opposed. In conclusion, he 
read six resolutions describing the character Of 
the legislation he siould contend for if the 
bill were passed. This legislation should pro- 
vide, he thought, for a very large toleration 
of deviations on every side from the letter of 
the rubrical law. There can be little doubt, 
we should say, that, ‘if this strict. foree bill is 
enacted, the liberty to which Broad and Low 
Churchmen have helped themselves hitherto 
will be confirmed, to them by law. Sir W. 
Harcourt attacked Mr. Gladstone’s project as a 
species of “‘Congregationalism,” to which 
it does approximate; and thought it amount- 
edto ** Universal Nonconformity,” which is not 
very far out of the way. The debate on the 
abolition of lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland is also instructive to all who will take 
pains to understand it. It is the Old Kirk 
itself that asks for this legislation, and the 
other.churches oppose it. The Kirk wishes 
patronage’to be abolished, because it is cum- 
brous and unpopular; but it proposes to keep 
all its rich endowments. Now it was on thi, 
question of patronage that the dispute arose 
which led to the secéssion of the Free Church 
from the Kirk, thirty years ago. The aboli- 
tion of patronage is a clear concession that 
the Free Churchmen were right in that 
dispute, and a removal of the only es- 
sential difference between the Kirk and 
the other Presbyteriau bodies. Therefore, it 
seems only fair that the Kirk should invite the 
other Presbyterian bodies to return and be 
Teunited with the mother church, sharing the 
wealth which it possesses as an establishment. 
But this is just what the Kirk does not purpose 
to do. Moreover, by the terms of the bill now 
under discussion, the right of selecting the 
minister of each church is vested in the com- 
municants and certain other persons to be 
chosen by an elective body, named by the 
General Assembly. These mivisters are pub- 
lic officers, and it is by them also that those 
church courts are constituted which deal 
with clerical offenses. Thus an enormous 
amount of wealth and political power 
are taken out of the hands of the patrone of 
livings, who were, perhaps, somewhat free 
from sectarian feelings, and placed directly in 
the hands of a sect. Naturally, the other sects 
do not approve of this measure. They are told 
by Mr. Disraeli that they can come back into 
the Kirk again, if they wish to ; that their only 
grievance will be removed by the abolition of 
patronage. But it is onlyas individuals that 
they can come—no overtures are held out to 
them as organizations ; and if they go back to 
the leeks and onions of the Establishment it 
will oniy be by deserting the banners of cloud 
and of fire which they have followed these 
thirty years in their strife for religious liberty. 
If, then, the bill now before the House should 
be passed, it is more than likely that the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterians will 
join their forces, and, united, they will greatly 
outnumber the Kirk. The spectacle wili then 
be presented of a church establishment which 
in numbers and in religious zeal is far out- 
stripped by an unestablished chareh in the same 
country. And then it will be impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the establishment is 
effete. Thisis precisely the result which Mr. 
Gladstone foresees and which be does not seem 
greatly to deprecate. He is “not an idolater 
of establishments,’’ he declares. He hopes to 
be remembered as the man who secured the dis 
establishment of the Irish Church. These sig- 
nificant sentences have stirred all England. The 
Nonconformists hail them as an indication tha, 
the great Liberal leader is on his way toward 
a championship of their theories, and even the 
London Times declares that bis speech “amounts 
toan elaborate and impassioned argument for 
the repeal of the Act of Uniformity.” Ig 
Church people follow him, it concludes, ‘* they 
can hardly be said to follow blindly, for they 
know whither he has lead one church.’’ 
These vaticinations on both sides indicate that 
a good deal of religious history is liable to be 
made in England within the next ten years. 


....Dr. William H. Goodrich, long pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of Cleveland and 





one of the ablest and best beloved of the Pres- 
byterian ministers of the interior, died at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, on Friday, the 17th inst, 
Dr. Goodrich had been in Europe for nearly 
two years, in search of health ; but the malady 
under which he was suffering baffled the skill 
of French physicians and the healing influ- 
ences of Italian skies. Before his death he 
had for the second time engaged passage for 
home, hoping to return and die among his 
friends ; but this was not to be. Not as “a 
stranger in a strange land’’ has he fallen, for 
one of his genial spirit could not long be a 
stranger in any land; but there will be deep 





sorrow in his Cleveland parish that the be- 
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oved pastor was not permitted to spend his 
ast days in his old home. Dr. Goodrich was a 
aative of New Haven, a son of the ia:e Pro- 
fessor Chauncey Goodrich, of that city, and a 
grandson of Noah Webster, a graduate of Yale 
and once a tutor in that college, and a pastor at 
Bristol, Conn., Binghamton, N. Y., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


..A correspondent of the TWatchman and 
Reflector gives the following facts about prayer- 
meetings in Germany, which may be suggestive 
to Americans: 

‘*Tt has been stated that’ no such thing as a 
prayer-meeting exists in Germany. This is a 
great mistake. Social prayer-meetings are to- 
day held in different parts of Wurtemberg. I 
attended a meeting of this kind in Stuttgart, 
upon invitation. A few brethren met together 
in a private house, in the same room where they 
bad met weekly for fiiteen years. I noticed a 
peculiarity about the conducting of the service 
that T had never seen elsewhere. At the begin- 
ning of the meeting each person took a piece 
of paper from the table. On inguiry, I found 
it was a drawing of lots as to the order of 
prayers. The papers were numbered. Number 
one prayed first, and was followed by number 
two, and by others eccording to the numbers 
they bad drawn. The object is to prevent em- 
barrassmént and a painful waiting one for 
another. ‘There are many such ag a 
found here. They form what is called the 
inner circles, The .sexes do not meet, but 
women’s prayer-meetings are also held.” 


.«.«"* Whether,”’ says the Baptist Weekly, ‘it 
is bert for open and regular Baptist churches 
to affiliate and maintain mutual and associa- 
tional relations is a question which they may 
safely be left to decide for themselves, on 
grounds of policy or principle, as they may 
elect.” When it comes to be talked about in 
this way we guess that the question will be 
answered pretty generally in the affirmative. 
To admit that it is an open question is to 
«nock the bottom out of Close Communionism. 


.. The Alliance excursion, with two dozen 
road Churchmen of all denominations, is off 
for the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Powers, Epis- 
copalian, Mr. Helmer, Congregationalist, Dr. 
Robert Collyer, Unitarian, and Dr. Thomas, 
Methodist, are of the party. Dr. Ryder, Uni- 
versalist, and Mr. Swing were expected to gor 
but were detained. They went in a Pullman 
car and will be absent seventeen days. Such 
are the recompenses of heresy in Chicago. 


....Betbany Institute, located at 69 Second 
Avenue, under the superintendence of the Rev, 
A.G. Ruliftson, has for its object the practical 
training of ladies for missionary work. These 
ladies are sustained by the institute during a 
year’s missionary work in New York. Those 
desiring to enter the Fall session, Sept. 8d, 
should apply at once. 


~«.-The issve of the quarrel between the Or- 
tholox and Liberal parties in the Reformed 
Church of Frauce is to be the formation of a 
new church. The Orthodox party will keep 
the old name and the Liberals will form a new 
organization. Both churches will be recog- 
nized by the state. 


...-Congregationalism is not very.strong in 
Canada. In the Province of Ontario only 
13,000. members are reported, against 331,000 of 
the Church of England and 287,000 Wesleyans, 
The statistics are not very well kept, however, 
and the bedy is probably larger than these fig- 
ures indicate, 


Publisher's Department, 


Tne best ‘Elastic Truss” (for_rupture) 
without metal springs is made by PomMERoy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged‘veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and iding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











HEADAcHz.—The brain and stomach are 
very intimately connected. Consequently 
a disordered stomach produces Hendache, 
Dizziness, Vertigo, etc. Coe’s Dyspepsia 
Cure will certainly correct the stomach and 

assist digestion, thus removing the cause of 
these troubles. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS, 


Tor Gornam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 











READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
pusiness, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the Unirep STATEs 
Lire InsuRANCE Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 





Dentists use Milk of Magnesia as a den- 
tifrice and mouth wash, and find it has no 
superior. For sale by all druggists. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on Tite INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and. October— 
without regard to the time :the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there-: 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received. the following 
reply : 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasmineton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
but itis not required that a subscriber shall’ 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb..17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date-of receiving the 
first paper. i am respectfally, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t, P.M.-General. 
Henry C. BowEn, EsqQ., 2 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-OrFricE DEPARTMENT, 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 
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THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
ROUTE. 


' Tne above title designates the Chicago & 


‘Northwestern Railway line between Chica- 


go and Omaha. It is the Pioneer Route 
between Chicago and the Missouri River and 
for mavy months: it was the only line con- 
necting with the Union and Central Pacific 
Railroads for Nebraska, Wyoming, Color- 
ado, Culifornia, and the great Pacific slope. 

All trains from the East connect at Chicago 
with this route, Jt is the shortest and best 
route westward and tbe only one ranting 
Pullman Palace Drawing-Room and Sleep- 
ing Coacbes through Northern Illinois avd 
the garden of Iowa. Theline is laid with 
heavy steel rails and the trains are equipped 
with Miller’s safety platforms, Westing- 
house air-brakes, and all other modern 
appliances for comfort and safety. It is 
eminently the safest, quickest, and best 
route. All ticket agents sell tickets by 
this route, and all well-posted travelers, who 
desire the very best accommodations, select 
this route when going west of Chicago. 





UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO, 





One of the most successful and prosper- 
ous concerns engaged in the book publish- 
ing business in New York is the United 
States Publishing Company. They have 
issued a large number of works that have 
within a few months reached a second 
edition and some a third. Notable among 
these are ‘‘The Life of Charles Sumner” 
and ‘“‘ The New York Tombs.” 

Mr. Brown, the able and efficient manager, 


‘has-much to do with its great success and 


prosperity. 
(a 

Tne PrrrspurcH FEMALE CoLLEcE has 
superb buildings, eight departments, twen- 
ty-eight teachers, including twelve in the 
Conservatory of Music, and the largest and 
best Grand Organ for educational purposes 
in America. If you have a daughter to ed- 
ucate, by all means send to the President, 
Rev. L. C. Persuine,D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for a Catalogue. The Fall Term will 
commence September 9th, 1874. 
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NO DANGER IN ITS USE, 
otherwise physicians of eminence who 
have given attention to the subject would 
not so strongly recommend the *‘ Willeox & 
Gibbs” sewing machine in preference to 
‘any other in the world. 

(a tRR 


te” Avrnors having Book Manuscript 
that they wish published would do well to 
communicate with Pratt BROTHERS, nin 
lishers, Marlboro, Mass. 
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CHARLES SUMNER, 


Tne steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and - 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand ‘that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
tbe same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $3, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without. THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5. to $10. 
—as such engravings are now selling. ? 


The following enn t testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read. 
with interest: 





t 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr, Sumner I have ever seen.”—Arerx, I. Botoce, E Ex-* 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


“T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.””—O, &, 
Ferry, U, 8. Senator from Connecticut. 
“It is a wonderfully good likeness.",—Jomw A. J. CREsswELL, Postmaster-General. 


““Itis‘a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of ast ”—JouHN Jay Cisco, Ex- ‘Asa’t Ue: 
8. Treasurer. 


** Decidedly the best representation of him that I haye seen.”—Rev. T. DeWirr Taxackay, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘* A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- | 
thropist.”.—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College, 

‘* The likeness is admirable.”—Joms A, Drx, Governor of New York. 

“Itisa beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and vir taventte’ 
ere of the eminent subject.’’—Srzpaen H. Tyne, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New Yorb 

‘* Most exoellent.”—M. R. Warts, Chief-Jnstice of the Supreme Court of the United States. ~ 

‘SA very good likeness.”—Wa. W. BELENAP, Secretary of War, 


* The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beantiful rogue 
tion of art.”—Gro. H. W1iLias, Attorney-General. 


‘It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joa™ G. Wuirtirr, Ames - 
bury, Mass. 


“Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the Geet Statesman.”—Jxo. J. 
Inaats, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 


“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R, C. MoCormics, Delegate from Arizona. 

“ Is an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ "—Wm. LLorD GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. , 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.”.—Z, CuanDier, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.’°—Christian Union. 

“T have seen none superior to it.’,—Joun Scort, U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

“The likeness is a very striking one.”’—GzorcE Opprke, Banker, New York. 

“Tt is a faithfol likeness of the great Senator.”"—OLiveR JOHNSON, 

“ An excellent engraving.”—Jas. 8. Morrizt, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

@ An excellent steel engraving.” —T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 


“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. Enauisn, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘*It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner arid a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wa. M. Evarts, New York. 


‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.” —Smion Cameron, U. S. Senatorfrom Peaaiitie: 


‘“‘The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bzns. F. ButLeR, Representative from Massa 
chusetts. i , 

“It is true to life." Henry Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likeness.”—A. A. Sarcent, U.8. Senator from California, 

“*It is excellent.”—Wm. Wrnpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.” —I. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts, 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—LyMan TREMAINE, Representative-at 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio, 

“Tt is a very good likeness.”.—Henry W. Lonarettow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.”—Hon, Gerrit Smita, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance,”—FrEp- 
ERICK Doucuass, Washington, D. C. 

** Admirable likeness.” —Stewart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness,”’—H. B. AnTHony, U.S. Senator from Rhode Island... ; 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”—Henry L. Prercs, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. t 

‘‘ The likeness is perfect.”—Tnos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.”’—Rev. Cuas. G. Finney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. ; 
“Tthink it excellent in every pron ae W. Hircucock, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

‘ The likeness is in my judgment excellent.”’—J. L. Acorn, U. S. Senator from MississippL.: 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’’—Jonn te Logay, U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 

‘A most excellent engraving.” —Duncan, Surrman & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“It is an admirable portrait.”—Cnar_xs R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

‘Tt seems. to me to be a good engraving.’’—T. D. WoosEy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his lite—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.”—OLIveR 
WENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 


“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.”"—E. R. Hoar, Representative from 

Massachusetts. 

‘As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLatne, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness [ never saw.’»—T. O. Howe, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

“*T consider it an excellent likeness.”—JOHN SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

* Your artist has made a great success.’’—T. W. Tipton, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Is very truthful.”"—L. V. Boer, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Tt isa good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“T think it extremely good.”"—Gro. T. Epmunps, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

‘* The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WENDELL 
Puiuures, Bosten, Mass. 

“Tt is excellent.’’—How. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“T think most highly of it as a work of art and asa likeness of one of our most memorable 
men,’’—LEoNARD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 


‘* A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to ToB INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside fromits interest as a portrait, will be an ornament to any. 
library” —Baldwin’s Monthle. . 
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NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


SPECTAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 








UNWHOLESOME FOOD. 


By the unnatural combination of different 
articles by ignorant persons for baking 
powders (even if articles are pure) they 
render the food very indigestible, as the 
chemical action, when they enter the stom- 
ach, prevents their being digested. Of 
these mixtures it requires but a small quan- 
tity to make food very unwholesome. Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder is the only 
powder prepared by the application of sci- 
entitic principles, combining all the ele- 
ments of a perfect powder, thus making it 
safe, economical, and nutritious, and only 
to be equaled in purity and strength by his 
True Flavoring Extracts, with which every 
housekeeper should be supplied. 

(a 


KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH. — Puddings, jellies, custards, 
and blanc-mange made of Krnasrorp’s 
Srarco have a delicacy and flavor that 
nothing else can give. 





Drs. StRonG’s REMEDIAL InsrTITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpbur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 

rr —___— 


LanpDaAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





To preserve the Teeth and prevent Toothache 
ase THURSTON’sS Ivory PEARL TooTH POWDER. 


SS SN A SE TT TT TEE 


POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 

Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Aug. 1st, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 12 m., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 
11} a.M., and on sane at 114 and 12 uw. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


|} HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 

















Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for anima!s. 
Price 50 cents; large bottles $1. 





KENTAYpOE 





DR. TUTTS 


© VEGETABLE 


LIVER: PILLS: 





THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder afm the st h, liver, or kidneys, 
1s to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctiona! action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss vf Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


+i 
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THE BEST EVIDENCE. 


The following letter from Rev. E. 8. Best, pastor 
M. E. Church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest 
by many physicians. Also those suffering from the, 
same disease as afflicted the son of the Rev. E.8. 
Best. No person can doubt this testimony and there 
isno doubt about the curative powers of VEGETINE: 
NATICK, MASS., Jan. 1, 1873. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir :—We have good reason for re; your 
VEGETINE a medicine of the greatest value. e feel 
assured that it has been the means of saving our son’s 

He is now Ce ey — of age. For the last 
rom necrosis of his lee, 


in 














le. A council of able physicians could give us 
ut tthe faintest — of his ever rallying, two of the 
number declarin, tt he was beyond the reach of hu- 


man remedies—t ae even amputation could not save 
had not vigor enough to endure the opera- 
then we commenced giving him VEGETINE, 
and from that time to the present he has been con- 
tseousty improving. He has lately resumed his 
studies, thrown away crutches and cane,and walks 
about cheerfully and strong. 

Though there is still aome 'discha: e from the open- 
ing where his limb was lanced, w ave the fullest 
omenenes that in alittle time he will be oA. 
cure 

He has taken about three dozen bottles of VEGE- 
TINE; but lately uses but little, as he declares that he 





is too well to be taking medicine. 
Bespectfully yours, E. 8. BEST, 
MRS. L. C. F. BEST. 


Cannot be Excelled. 
CHARLESTOWN, March 19, 1869. 
H. R. STEv 


Dear Sir:—This is to certify that hi have used your 
“ Blood Pri tion” in my family for several years, 
and think that for Scrofula or Cankerous Humors 
or Rheumatic Affections it cannot be excelled; and 
as a blood purifier and spring medicine it is the best 
thing I have ever used, and I have used almost every- 
thing. Core cheerfully recommend it to any one 
need of such a medicine. Yours res 

Mrs. A. A. DINSMORE, 19 


v8: 


ctful 
Sou Street. 





Vegetine Invaluable. 
Pyovipancs, R.L., 164 Transit street. 


7 % | bound to h high 
eel boun express with my signature the hig 
value I ee upon your VEGETINE. My family have 
used it for the last two years. In nervous debility it is 
ane and I recommend it to all who may need 
1 


. T. WALKE 
Formerly Pastor of Bowdoin Square churca, oe 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 





POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 83 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SBROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 
















IMMEDI- 


HEADACHE WERSaboay NERVOUSNESS 
NEURALGIA Bummata SLEEI FC cures 


BY 


SYRUP BROMIDE CHLORAL. 


A harmless preperation, quieting Pain, relieving 
Headache, promot: 
allay all Nervous 
stroys the appetite for stron c - 50 cents and 
$1 per bottle. ue ared an ea by. 

Ww. DDERLEY, inucinnati, O. 





TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtiandat streets, as follows: 


Express for Harrisb Pittsburg, the West and 

pees with Pullman Palace Cars rs attached, 9:30 4.M., 
4 8:30 P.M. Sunday, 5 and 8 

For Baltimore. ashington, a "the South, via 

& Posaatvenis A Air Line,” at 8:40 a.M.,3 and 9 P, 

mM. Sunday 9 P.M. For Baltimore and Washing- 

< via Washington Limited Express, 9.30 A.M., 


Ex press for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:20, 3, 4, 5, 
P. Mn and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6,10, 1:30, 


richest at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3: 10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


agen and second Class 7 
Sra ie it cat hat Rah hs ta ak 
HO. i 11:30, Pe M., ‘and 13’ night. 3, a 6a, 72 


65.5350 sue 1, 


ne es 6m 3b, do, 6 Mian 


Sunday 5: 6:10, 
a 7:20, 8, 


8,10 A. M.., 12 M., 1, 2, 2:20, 8.10, 
ng fe 8 Feo, 6: rt on» P.M. 
Porth Ad ‘Amboy, # and i0 A. uw, 


For ow Brunswick, 720 and8 A. M., 13 M., 2, 3:1 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, 6:10 an { 


For Bast Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. 

For Lambertville and Flemi m, 9:30 A. 3. and3 P.u. 

For Phillipsburg and Belvic 

Accom. for Bordentorn, 
7:30 and 9:30 A. 








‘DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT on 


Ask for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take no 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
@@” For sale everywhere. 


EXTERMINATORS 


Roa ache, Je yo tl: = he 
CURRAN & CO., N. Y., Sole Agts. 








ER 


¥,CU 


oy 12. 
For Freehold, t 120 i. oar 2and i P.M. 
a Pemberton, and Camden, 6 A. mM. and 


ns arrive as follows: From Pittsb' 6:50 
11:55 A. M., daily, exce 
nand nang re, 6:05 an 
ao ‘phitadelp 


10:15, and 11:55 A. M3 2: 
10: B. Ne; Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, 640, i Su a8 
Broadway, No.1 


and 10:27 bide 
and a 


asvor tious use 7) foot byt gg Bet, an 

r Ho 

Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Pl 
D. M. BOYD. Jr. 


- General 
General Manager. 


Pass. Agent. 














PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE, 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


Rates of passage, Nenbbtee all necessaries for the 

=. bm York to San Francisco—$, $100, or $110 

San Francisco to yokohame—Gie Gold, 
—$200 


San Francisco to Ho Gold. 
asinmere leave t Pier eo hores River, New York, 
COLON, Capt. J. M. Dow, August 15th, at 12 noon; 
aA APUL . Commodore AU. GRAY, August lst, 


noon 
ana every’ alternate Saturday, connecting witb all 
steamers for Contra America and South Pacific 
ports. Extra s ers, for freight and way — 

gers. will be aispavened on intervening Saturdays as 
Receasity may reanire 

AVE SAN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 

and CHINA os as follows: 
ALAS cencceqcccoccseD hy seems 
GR an ccsancacatecancucss scocceee. oo August Sth, 
and every alternate Saturday 

For freightand sage or further information a 
at Company’s Office. » on whart foot Canal st., 
York, BULL. 


ly 
ow 
erintendent. 
a 
e 
me G. H. DAYTON 
Freight Agent. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


RTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL, 





ne. It 
hrough the sales of the Upper 
he scenery of which equals in variety and qf 
hat of the ‘* Historic Hudson” and is no less famous. 
This road makes better Connections than any other 
Northwestern Line. 

This is the only Railway in the Northwest which 
owns or mennaes es the Sl2eping Cars run thereon. 

The justi lebrated | leeping and Day Cars run 
through between Chicago, waukee, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis without change. 

NEW YORK ory oraic 
No. 319 B ) ng OADWA 
ISAAC A ~ Sad, General Agent. 
Trains l.eave Chicago frem Union Depot, 
Cor. Canal and adison Streets. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 


ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 


is now open as& Ln rag summer resort; newly 

fitted and furnished; beautiful and Well-shaded 
eet, boating. bathing, billiards, fine drives, good 
stabli ay ate: rms reasonable. « nly forty mi: 

from Wall Street by Erie Railway ; all trains stop with- 
ip six aay rods of house, at Passa ridge. A to 
WIN, Room No. 


secu 











n and Nassau streets; 
ford Park, N. 


UNION SUUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of 15th street, 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
style and perfect in tone 
ever made. ‘THE CON= 
CERTO STOP is the best 

, ever placed in any 


















Organ. It is produced ly 
an extra set ofreed:,pe- 
ee 4 voiced, tie 
CT of whichis 
MOST CHARM. 
ING and SOUL-~ 
STIRRING, while 
us IMITATION, 
the HUNAN 
if | OFCE is SU- 
On PERB. Terms lileral, 













ang, Orchestral oRen 


are NS 
the best —— 


and combine Pony? 

reat volume of tone. 
Suitable. or PARLOR, CHURCH, or 
MUSIC ALL 


Waters’ New Scale Pianos 
have great power eo a ine a toe 
tone, with all modern im 
and are the BEST PIANOS » "ADE. ‘These 
Organs and Pianos are warranted fir 6 
years. PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for 
cashor part cash,and balance in month- 
ly or quarterly payments. Second- 
hand instruments taken in exchange. 
AGENTS WANTED inevery County in 
the Ue Se and Canada. . A liberal dis- 
countt(o Teachers, Ministers, Gide ha, Behe pom 
ec, ILLUSTRATED UATALUGUES MAILED, 

@ HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box Sse7 e 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


27" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


UNKAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 Enat 14th St., 
(Established 184.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 


THE JEWETT & GOQDMAN. 


ORGAN EXCELS 


S OHIG 
t Pianos received the only 
2g T E C K goup MEDAL at Vienna. 


TED STATES ORGAN. 
wantat. bers dress Whitney & Kaymond, (! 



















CLEVELAND, 











nts 
eve- 





land, Ohio. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS, 


Church and Tower Clocks! 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on Churches or Public Buildings, with or without 
striking apparatus, wap from one to four dials, war- 
ranted for correct pe: nce. We can refer to all 

urts of the country for "the i peer of our Tower 

Jlocks, and intend to have them second to none in uil 
the essentials of a ——- og correct time-keeping 

Clock. Illustrated Cata: sent on a plications 

ARD & to. No. 15 Maiden ie, New 

ork; No. 114 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 








BUCKEXE BELE FOUNDRY. 
Eatablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

e. Fully 











nte 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnah 





Fing toned, } nted against breakage. Oat 
Seon rn parlours prices ete., sent free. 
ipa fal par ING CO., Cincinnats,O, 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to 4 9 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reput 00 
unequaled by any "and a sale exceeding that of ail 


0. Address either FROY or WEST TRO 
P MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, est Ne Yoy 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bel 
Special attention given to Chu TRC fi BELLS. 
ur Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 

















TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Commen Sheet Iren, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 
Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Samaritan Nervine! 


is shagvent remedy for Epileptic 
Fits, Convulsions, and Spasms, 
It is an infallible remedy, a cer- 
in and sure cure in every case 
of long or short standing, it mat- 
ters not how many doctors nave 
~ tried their skill and failed. 
has been tested by hundreds, 
and never was known to failina 
single case. Come or send im- 
mediately for medicines and 
seek relief. A trial bottle will 
be sent free to any one suffering 
with the above-named diseases. 
= Always give name of your Ex- 
- ag oftice when ordering medi- 
ne. 











































Over 2,500 patients are 


now ander treatment. 
Please state where you saw this oavertinement. 
Address DR. 8. RICHMO 


P.-O. Box Mh, St. —— Mo. 
Office on Francis street, opposite Pacific Hotel. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

$to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run. 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle ard a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what. 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York. For sale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $150 
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Weekly Market Review. | ss 


REVORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ M. MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for for —y has again been 
steadied by the purchase of several cargoes, and with 
the assistance of a moderate jobbing trade prices are 
fully maintained. The stocks both here gna in ~~ 
rope are more than sufficient to —— demands 
for consumption, and the_marke eft to itself, 
would be a eclining one. stain argely hugh pres 


with the assured heavy crops in pert ae 

the stock will besteadily growing, and f countries 

meta any such extravagant speculation as occurred 
ast year. Maracaibos are in fair supply, but choice 

fhe s 8 are scarce and will arrive more freely later in 
hig eae. Old Government Javas remain relatively 


ARS.—Refined are in steady demand, but there 
ot = es of activity and prices are in buyers’ 
favor. Refiners continue to meet the market freely 

generally, but few are willing t to sell ahead of produc- 
Con. anticipating better prices next month. We re 
uce our quotations on some grades. The market for 
Raws has been dull, even at the recent decline, and 
stocks of some descriptions have increased. 


ASSES.—New Orleans is pol held andh he™ 
a 


moderate 
the trade, ‘Rollin Ra  aaeen continue pane em 
wanted ouse Molasses has been in a de- 
mand of es both for export and home trade. 


—There is nothing new to report in 





SYRUPS. 
this article. Fine grades continue and are 
wanted. The market isstill yery firm, withan upward 
vondaney. Medium grades are in fair supply at steady 
| V7 olasses grades are very quiet and slow of 


RICE.—Carolina is in good demand. Prime 
fancy grade s are scarce and wanted and bring fat 
values. Thesmall su apply not being adequate to the 
demand, the market closes strong, with a still further 
upward tendency. 


TEAS.—There is a fair inquiry for invoices, with a 
line and distributive trade. Gre 


Japans.—New goods seer to have touched bottom; 
and, although invoices are rather slow of sale, there 
isa good conpumptire demand, Oolongs are firm 
good carn grades are becoming scarce an her 
Then compared with medium to. fine qualities, w toh 
ean yet be obtained at low figures, Phenew Fovmeess 
Pail peiben, ng and = lacking 1 in body. | ‘= bring 
ngs remain unch: values, 
a a eee. ae meponss goods in market; out several 
=” es (said to be choice) are on the 





a Foreign Dried Raisins continue to tend 
upward and Currants have also developed a stro: 4 
feeling during the past week. Prunes are in good 
mand for desirable lots; but there are man) jots on 
the market which are "damaged and sweated, and 
these wil! not sell without a considerable concession 
from reg oe prices, a < Dried is ina pending 
he arrival of the n —_ ee yh. oan = = 
or good lots of last year’s pack- 
year is reported very deficient. 
The reports, however, from other varieties of fruits 


FISH AND SALT,—Mackerel is active and in ait 

—S Cod is in good — nd. Stocks are 
light. The stock of Barrel Herring is exhausted, 
Balt. a eae 7 is in ie am and prices are 
steady. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour.—The market was dull and 
depressed, but at the close it was rather more steady, 
on indications that Wheat had touched bottom, Rye 
Flour is in better supply. and more active. Corn Meal 
was dull and prices of barrel lots drooping. Wheat.— 
The market still continues very dull and lower. 
Corn.—The market was firm but quiet. Oats.—The 
market was firmer, with an upward tendency. Rye 
was unsettled and 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Portland is 
moving slowly at hog 4 — $4.75 per bbl. Rosedale is 
—. at ong 40 cash. Hardware.—The trade movement 

she post days has been light. A few 





Caro tay : 
* 10 Shingles, 2 feet, at $21. 
prices are steady at quotations. 


'ON.—The market since our last for Cotton on 

ry dull, closing yesterday ata 

further concession of one-eighth of a cent. The sales 

comprise 1 bales, of which 1,001 were taken for ex- 

rt, 659 for spinning, and 1420n speculation. The 

nsactions for future delivery have boot dight, a1 ata 
decline of about omy pre te 4 of a ce 

fice etal 16 Bue 6 s Tisic. ogy aE 8 

- or July, -82c. for = 
: = 8-16@16\c. 


@is ptember, i4c. for October, 
1-2 eis, for a and 163-16@l6c. for De- 
pte g e quote 
NEW YORE + yaaa 
Uplands and 


lorida. Mobile. Orleans. Texas. 
13% 135% 


§ 

] ddling 
Middli: 

Go 








Total 
Total import since Ist inst 
2 import since Ist Septe: 927,195 
Export from New York from ear ait to i, July: 


1873 

OCOTTON.....000....000-cescees seteeee bales, 16,216 21,89) 
COTTON MOVEMENTS.—The weekly c’ of Mr. 
CHARLES A. EASTON gives the receipts at the ports 


10,217 bales, making pt. 
inst same date previous year. The 
stocks Pan say as ae: 








1874. 1873. 1872 

At the ports......... been — 943, 191,846 126,624 

At interior towns... .,........29,048 29/919 9718 
Total........... --bales.242,991 221,765 


It will be s een that the receipts at the ports to latest 
dates bales in excess of 


spinners mare one again 130,000 bal 
st 


IDES AND 1 LRATHER.—Hdes—The market is 
aul but oy cesare firm. Leather. rey J continues 
a moderate demand for Hemlock Sole, but Ss are 

. Crop continues in fair demand and s ° 


HOPS.—The demand continues to be confined to 
small lots and prices are steady. 


LIVE STOCK.—The receipts were large last week 
the market closing \ tol ct. per lb. lower on "Beet 
Cattle. Texans sold at 8% cts., live weight; interior 
to prime Native Cattle, 94 to 12%. Milch Cows sold at 

each. Veal es were steady at 3% to 4 
ots., live weight; Grass and Buttermilk-fed, 6% to 8: 





moep were stenty ot ¢ So Some. Lambs were off 
some - cts. i were firmer 
8% to 8%. Week’s receipts > ik a Cattle, 89 
ch Cows, 3,050 V ves, 27, 210 Sheep and 
bs, a ie. 


METALS.—The manufactures of Co’ and 
Yellow Metal are steady at our sepcatiens. otre- 
pene gai. Se aoe ~¥ es it improvement. 


rices are y- 

Pig.—tp th thes absence aan usiness, the mar- 

oy S very ei demand for is very 
light. Zine.—Sheet is Geer at quotations. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles are in fair demand a 
steady prices. Coal remains dull. ie —There has 


been more ingu'! especiall au jobbing way, 
and Papen MG "Gann 7 = 5 ¥ quiet 
but firm. Domesti ie ‘is in fair Bi ag rices are 





in buyers’ favor. Gunny Bags are dull. Nominal rice 
ll fe baw {mpm [grades are: are quiet. Shipping 9 cts. 
to 7% cts.; Short $5 to 6b Oat 8 to 9%; Whea' 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed is 


m is 
res.—Spirits of Tarpeuins e 

mand, chiefly in a 8) eve way. ry 
Steamed has been In ‘bette: request and prices are 
tirm. Tar is quiet. Pik e100 barrels. ‘ y sold at 
$2.50 free on board. 

PROVISIONS.—The stock of Hog pr a is very 
light and prices are firmer, Beef 

WOOL.—The market is quiet bat deol are firm. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—Pots are phoney: and the ged We is light. 





Pearis remain quote: 
Pots, first sorts............ escscocccnsbehasaceses mens 
Pearls, first sorts....... i neeptaeeeiwoudesscepece nominal. 


BEANS.—Both Medium and adie hav 
proved. For the former there is a meas demand,’ to" fli 
orders from New Orleans. We quote 




















Beans, Pea, 1873, prime........0...sdeeseveseeess2 20@2 35 
Beans, Pea, fair to good 
di prim 
8, Medium, 1873, fair to good 

Beans, row, 1873, 

ans, 7H vie ir 
Bean: indey is 
Beans, Red ee ee prime.. --4 50@5 50 








BROOM CORN.—Since our last there has been sev- 
eral amie, the demand chiefly speculative. We 
quote 
Brush, shostarewna choice 
Hurl, green 
Green, me 
bse 






a maatniel 


r State Butter has been 
mtg this week than for a tong time past. Welsh 
ne are quite pense and itis seldom that buyers 
for the best. Western has ar- 

a o< — are lower. Receipts, 20,569 









aaa Creame wf : mamecinonecenensechicnselias 
airy pails, goo hag = oq ececccccces 

Dairy pails, fai fair 

Western Gamers best. 

Western Creamery, good 
Western dairy, best. . 

} bre dairy, good. 
, choice se!ected. 


tate, half-firkin tubs, good to prime.. 
tate, half-firkin tubs, fair to good..... 
jtate, half-tirkin tubs, poor to nape 


rime. 

Yeish tubs, fair to good. 

Velsh tubs, poor  e5 fair. 

vania dairy, » good a 
ennsylvania dairy, fair to good 

Pennsylvania dairy, poor to fair. eccces 

Pennsylvania store-packed...........++00.++ 


Pi 
$ 
See 




















AdddddédAdddd 


estern, tubs, Soir to good. 
estern, poor to fair ....... 
CHEESE.—We can ad a deciseat more favora- 


ble condition of the Cheese market this week. ‘I'he 
English advices ha 


scenes 


ve been more favorable. Good 
es have not improved so much 4 the fine grades. 
nferior lots have not impruved at all. Receipts, 
packages, We quote: 


Ohio Factory, flat, aa 10g prima 





dhas 4 


EGGS. rene been te, hardly suf- 
ficient to consume the Ce Osi "recelpts. Prices’ area 








shade easier. 


Jersey, barrels, e bel AE Be 27 @28 
State and ae 
brands 





Pr Ps —The ee See vely quiet. 

les meh at small j eaches, 

Arp eee — ors tale a Ne than nom- 
inal. Oth aan ds are unsalable and out of stuck. 


Agplen Stave, 1878, 1 Sas 


Bee ed, OOr..... 
“ Unpeele Hal 


Blackberries, prime......... 
Cherries, State, 1873, 
Southern, 
Plums, State, 1873, # 
bd Southern 
Raspberies, 1873, — 








rants are 
atermel ones —Georgin, $10 to $45 per 100. 
rth Oarolina, $12 to $20. Peanuts are steady. 


per bs tae 
bl 





Common, per 


Bartlett, Savannah, per -: 
Common, Southern, per bbl.. 
Peaches : 

Delaware, poney, per crate,... 
Delaware,fair to good, per crate... 
d vomey per per ene: Becswepeepe oe 





ol mar «BOCOKO 





Seedling, J per qt 
Seedling, Delaware, per qt 

















wha.3e 
Good to; rime, bush....... edonncdcces socee 8 
geranyrnee ome 
y SEE 
qneery he To wo bensbsceses 8% ll 
panei. Virgin! rim: ; H Hy 
] e. 
Yuin. : > 290 
Peanuts, Virginia, fair, per bus! 60@ 2 75 
. 65@ 2 00 
SRE Gs Serres 7@ 8 
GREEN VEGETABLES.—Tomatoes are’ alifo and 
are dull. uda Onions are lower, ” ower 
sell well when on and handsome. We quo’ 
3 00@3 % 
22 3 50@4 00 
-- 10@1 3 

















Cabbages, Jersey, per 100 
Cucumbers, L. “T, Ver 109. 


ato 
Tomatoes, Jersey, Pane pen 
y quash, Yi Norfolk, 














nas _ jan Peas are om but steady. 
Green tae we inactive. We quote 
..81 28@1 30 


Peas, Canadian, a in bulk... 
.. 2 15@2 20 


. 2 0@2 10 
POTATOES.—Old Potatoes are "ansalable. a New 

are very plenty. he quote: 

Norfolk, new, per DDI..........ccseccsensesseee ——@ 150 

Jersey and page ew: new, per bbl....-.. "1 @ 2.00 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry has bee 
poate age ne yt » bayer. Ducks have sold well. 
ving. Game.—Woodcock are in 
fair demand, Stall-f Pigeons are lower. We 






















coring Chickens go andl 1. “per. - B@ Mw 
$P Chickens, Western, per D.......... 0 @ 2B 

Owls, Jersey, # D...,.......c.0e00 6b @ 16 
Fowls, Western, # B.. - Bek 
Roosters, old........... - I @ W 
Turkeys, Jersey, # D ib @ 16 
pear ites 5 $i 

cks, Jersey, young, per 
Ducks, Western, per @ 70 
Geese, Jersey, per pair @2 50 
Geese, Western, per we @1 7 
ME. 

Woodcock, State, per ae ad 87 @10 
Woodcook, We stern, per pair. 6 @ 
Pigeons, Siall-ted, = doz. ..1 75 @200 
Pigeons, Blight, per d OZ +100 @1 2% 
Squabs, Flight, per doz. ....6.50.0600272777 100 @1 2% 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW SUGARS — Duty: (rome. 






plese. eb n Mess, cty 2200 a24 00 
Rico... .— 8Ka— oy) fuer Mess West- 

Came, Sen u— | ern. new.......2200 22250 
Demarara......— 9%a—10% Thin Mess Fest- 
Havane..... |_ @rn, new....... 2100 a— — 
REFLNED SUGAR 'Prime Mess..... a 00 al8 00 
Crusnea ‘Clear Heavy....—— a— — 
Powaerea. “lear Backs..... —-—a—— 


tame 


Be 
Yellow C. 
tate 










0 
cows 4 Western 3 a 8% 
t Loat sive IBA AGON- SMOKED, 
MOLASSES—vUTY: Se#e!|Breakfa st. 14 

Te er a a—Si (Long Clear, a 
Porto Ricc a—65 Short ‘“* --. Ba 
English is., x = a—50 |Short Ribbed.. ...104a— 
Muscovado.. a—45 |Cumberiand...... . 94al0 
SYRUPS. LARD. 

- | ere 115 2120 aoe Ket.!Ref..... eas 
Silver Drips...—5b a—70 IN eS ae ER 9Xa10 
Golden “ ... —62 |BEEF. 

Beehive....... —45 a—f2 tr ge 
Common Sugar He s 013 00 

House....... —32 a—85 Ext Aseehs” | H 3 
THAS—Duty: Free Packet Reef. Rit al8 
poms Hyson. —u a110 ee Seige n 

Smoked Tongues. it a8 
FISH, 
Dry Cod, #qtl.450 2575 





a—35 
1-25 2110 (Pivkl’d Scale, 

%j |, @ bbl. a—— 
Pickled Cod; 





Mac --150 
SALERATUS. 


s. 
(Raisins, ares 2300 laa Island. 
{* 1.Muse’l.. 360 a 375 bus! 30 
aes caaees 650 a 375 iAphton's fine 300 a—— 
eo Seeaiess.— — a600 |Worti ington 


Gea Vaiencia. — a=13 ‘—. Tyr aS a 210 

{ Currants, =iionenda gs 

crane new. ve es 2260 
Citron ......... a— (Table Salt in brs, 

Sardines % bxs—15 a—16 # doz....... 110 a1 

—%i a—29 In sma!l } ags, 

Maqparga:. au —B a—l4 #ina bbl —- a8 

Vermicell 18-14 Sais | Win a bbl” 4ya— 5 
ermice 0. o— n a bbl.... aS 

Do —10 a—ll |SODA—BICARB. 


m. 
CANNED + abt Etc. In Kegs, N’castl—__ a— 6% 
Peaches, 2 ee 

ie opeseskcas 22% a240 jIn en 60-D. 


oxe: 
ihvccass tetas 325 a375 CREAM or TARTAR. 
Pineapple, 2 » Grand Crystals. - a—— 
seeeeee 225 a—— |Good Qualit a— 43 


Ordin ~ 3 a~— 85 

“Sa 1% a180 |'SOAP—Dury. 307 ctad.v. 
Castile, imported. -11\al2 

aedeen 220 a240 old.lo al9 
Satie. a- ea us 
Z...... 240 a2¢5 !Pale F 
Foes. ? 65, 38 a30 |No,1 








ll¥al2 
0Z...—— 20210 Rick DUTY; aes 
— fair 











ust’d 
ae —— a1 
Flour and Grain. 
No. iChicago—— a— = 
“ x a 
yc dead al al020 |No. 3 Chica a 


Be Leas 1650 01025 |Amber mich” 7 ge 
White Mi 


a— 
Extra State....5 70 OBB... cxstn ons -01 764a—7P a 
| Western White.86 a—89 


Wesarn yellow.81 a—82 
Mixed MS ahs | a— 81 
White Pon a— 8y 











+86 

TN 5a 00s¢pauna 67 a— 67 
BYR "7 Y08 san 
pale - a— 
reNcd......... -— &— 
fornia ..... -— e— 

|Danubian and 
i Hungarian..-— a—-— 


Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
Gold quotations on l’oreign and California Hides 
estern cd: 


om City and W rrency quotations are e 

woo. HORNS DUTY 8 ah 

aoe. Fre? p.—00 Ox.B.A.& R...300 a4 00 
- M ¥ Am........ al2 00 


“""North#m.200 a4 

Valp. Gow ash.—21 7 uthern. W al 

rf -- OtterNtnoen oO fis 
— rN’ 

8. A.Cord’s W.—28 oma 


Red oat. 150 
f) West, com— 0 a— 





a—70 
a—o6 
a—53 
a—tu 
a—33 
Sup. Pulled. -..—41 a—a2 
a—% 
a—23 al2 
a—33 “ Western..8 00 = 
a 
a a— 
am 


Smyrna Unw..3518 
Smv na Wash.cw 

















Ch North.....—60 a— 
yt te 0 a—85 Mink, North's 190 et | 
Cai. S.U. _—t 7 a—X Westerni.1 a 300 
Cal. 8.C. unw Goat Garacoa 48 8 
ogommon wg 19 8-8 pe Tampgid¥ nd? a— 48 
me ey am [PS 
HIDES—Dorty: Free. Mus) coo 35 
R.G.&B. Ayres a100 
n. Sit.Co..— 12%a—. 0) 7b 
Do. do.gr.sitd.—224a— 23% 'Nor. Stri a—37 
Qromo D ceases — 24 8 ee Wh 4 
ry. 5 a— 
Savanilla. etc.— — 15¥3a— — | 0 
arac’iboskd—19 a—20 00 
Mara.h’ox.etc—li a—— S 
at 
a 
pA 





—21 a—2z 
Calcutta Bi a. 134a—— lOak, heavy. — 2 a— 8 
Ds#pce.— 17 a—1s 35 





Drugs and Dyes. 


Alcohol.......19 2193 iI cuanha, 
Aloes, # B...— i2ua—13 i Porazil, gold.— 84 a—85 
Aira tri'e— 85 at Jala) —}; pd 





Arsenic pow 'r.g.3 a— 3%) 
4 -—24 a—28 
Sem aae-w tis 
] am ‘Tolu. a10 
3alsam Peru. 2 


serries.Pereaidet 230 
a 
sark Petayv..— 50 a— 62 é — 70 
neat — 4 = A is, oa 15K 164 
renned— 14a— — eppo gold— “ 
srimst’ne.roll— $e 8 jOU fon gol ot 550 a 


rimst’ne, flor— 3xa—— Oil Cassie. gid 110 + den _ 

rim eFt'n.2d36(0 a— ion Lemon.... 320 a 375 
ref.—29 a— Oil Pepperm’t 500 a 525 

antharides.. 150 a 31 70 {Oil Vitriol, 

‘ar. A 'mon’agld 17%a—17¥ 60-66 di deg. — 2Ma— a 

ardamoms 00 a16 (potcene uTy. 

Cqaser Oh ny b’ cid 

















lelele) 





Am’ 1d.— 

















: FREE. 
Bengal, #® gidl 10 a 180 
sees 80 LM 18 





Hyd.Pota. ‘inn 
and Fr. cine _ 


~~ — 
ain Metals. 

\—DvTY : Bars $1@1% COPPER—Dvuty: and 

770c 8100 me Bott! Bar 60. and Sheathing 











Band, Hoop, and Scroll,|Am’can Ingot— 23%a— 24 
1x@lXo. ¥b; 7 ") eathing.n a 
ton; Sheet, . |. (suits) ¥ B...— 83a— 35 
Eng, Rail. # ton, :Sheathing,o1d— 22 oe | 
gold......, . $5000 85200 ‘Sheath’g, yell— 2% 
Amer. Rail ® | E —— ea 
peurtencr....58 00 0 Bolts. a a— 86 
. Eng ; UTY : 
Scotch. # tom, 3900a 4000| Bara and Blok” ‘sree! 
Pig. American.. 26 00} Plates and Sheets, 1b? 
Bar. Sw oe “mop Bose 
. ASS. g. B, 
Sheet, Russia, 3 s | old —we-= 
.— 2B a— 
iS) eet, Single, D. Snglish, gold.— 21 VI 
Ri Comn., — 4 2— 5% Plates. |. 10 35 °ai0 7 
1 1C....825 a8 
“Wrougit 3: Horsesboe’ SP. 'ZINN)}-DUTY 
5 cents In and Plates 
Cut, "aaa 23.90 A +t | 
8da 9415 |Plates, gold.. 675 a 700 
ean 7a. 493 a450 jom.. 7 0U 
Clinen.........575 2650 C—Dotry: In Pigs,Bars 
SHO ir rae a BD. go 50 #100 Ds.; Sheets 2c. 
Ri cocdewsodic ——a— 9% In Gheste....— 8ka— 8% 
Buck. comp. © — 


Oils, Naval Stores, a 
L—Dvuty: Palm Olive NAVAL 8TO 
ER, Linseed, Fla, axseed,| Sp’ts ‘turpentine. ets, 
to ga g Spee 


oal-s other kinds 
eee fisheries) nd|_ad val. 
ale or other fish (tor: 'Turpen. Sft.N. 
gD), 20 # cent. ad v: tar Whiming 230D8— 35Ka— 36 
one @ box.. ee) a O25 
Olive me. ¢gai 145 a 5 
Paim,@? D..... T4a— 











Red. Western, 
distilled, —48 a— 

Kerose = he —— pene WKa— 12% 
erosene 5) or a 
IL-CAKE—Dutr: Free. |Re am 

Thin ob. cakes. enned ‘ois - — —— 
# ton........3600 24500 |Naptha, re 

(65-78 grav)..— 7 a— ™% 


Sundries. 


'g 
ie 





nn no og A we ear! 
FLAX—DvtTy: par # mi 
n. 
x _— Riv. ? D— 15 











“yan sia elaine ot ee Danke 
anidh a u c $ ct. 
and 8 mpiins 33 
sac tin @.220 0 Oe 200 2900 Sh sai : 4% 
aniie e = ’ ge DuTY: Linseedl 
ee re re 04 ct., Hemp } ct. @ B; Ca- 
Ite te, gold..... 5 nary $1 # bush. of 56 Ds; 
Amer. und’a.. Bri a 1380 and Grass Seed 90 ® ct. 
Do. dresse d...150 Wa 250 00 ad bana a0 
N. R.ship#100Ds 10a— 10 Timotiy, & Poa “290 a3 00 
1 Lo! 1lia— ugh2 2ua 280 


tal cece 
HOPS DurY? 5cts. @ > 
American new 1 
good to choice.. 2% a30 | 


H. K. THURBER & C0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 





New York. 
Our box of Butter and other peemee cen 
Girect. to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers 


r_ Shi ppers). 
We therefore possess po facilities tor getting 
the full market value fort all goods consigned to u: 
n= = ey nee pens, tA wil ete., is5 “pe 
5 in, 
Marking-piates hisaked Ge on ‘application. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Orgauizera 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 








(P,-0,Box 5643) 81 and 8 VESEY ST., New York 
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Commercial. 


DEFAULTING RAILROADS. 


Tue default of American railway compa- 
nies in their interest payments within the 
last four years, especially in the years 1873 
and 1874, has now swollen toa huge amount. 
The aggregate of bonds on which the pay- 
ment of interest has been suspended is 
$885,295,668, which is about eighteen per 
cent. of the whole bonded debt of all the 
railroads of this country. Three of these 
defaults occurred in 1871, eight in 1872, 
fifty-one in 1873, and twenty-six in 1874— 
making eighty-eight in all. Nearly all of 
them have occurred since the panic of last 
September. 
defaulting roads are in the Western and 
Southern States, and the most of them in an 
unfinished condition. The annual amount 
of interest in default, reckoned at seven per 
cent. per annum, is $23,470,696 76. 

Some of the roads have already been sold 
under mortgage foreclosures; in other cases 
the unpaid interest has been funded by the 
issue Of new bonds; and in still others te- 
gotiations are pending for adjustment 
of their affairs. The crea? Sahse of these 
disasters, now apparent to all, has been 
excessive speculation in railway construc- 
tion, resulting in withdrawing a large 
amount of capital from general use and 
placing it in an unproductive form. Rail- 
roads have been built more rapidly than 
they were called for by the business de- 
mands of the country. The Railway Mon- 
itor says ‘“‘that during the last thirteen 
years. we have expended in railroad con- 
struction $2,237,000,000, which is a sum 
arger than the entire national debt.” 

Many of the roads, too, particularly at the 
West and South, have been constructed 
almost wholly by the bonding system, which 
consists in selling bonds, often at an enor- 
mous discount, without any solid basis of 
existing value to guarantee their payment 
or anything like an adequate share capital 
subscribed and paid in. As an example, 

take the case of the St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad Company, which was organ- 
ized with a nominal share capital of 
$10,000,000, with but $1,400 actually sub- 
scribed and paid in by the Original corpora- 
tors. The road of this company was built, 
so far as it has been built, with borrowed 
capital, the bondholders being the only 
real investors, and themselves actually ad- 
vancing the money to create the property 
upon which their securities were based. 
This is but one example among a multitude 
similar in kind, if not equal in degree. 
That such railroad construction should lead 
to financial disaster is perfectly natural, 
The same kind of policy would bring dis- 
aster in any branch of business. It creates 
liabilities without at the same time creating 
the means of payment. 

The loss to bondholding investors isa 
very severe one and the lesson is not 
likely to be speedily forgotten. It will be 
some time before anything like the schemes 
of the last few years can be repeated in this 
country. They ought never to be repeated. 


DRY GOODS. 


No essential change has occurred in the 
markets during the week, but it is conceded 
on all sides that the prospects for the fall 
business continue to improve, and little cause 
for doubt remains that it will be something 
above an average trade, at least; while there 
are sufficient reasons for anticipating a re- 
markably lively time of it among mer- 
chants in good standing and who are free 
from any embarrassments growing out of 
the panic of last September. There are 
three good and substantial foundations for 
building upon the coming season. The first 
is an abundant yield in all of our great 
staple crops—wheat, corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco; an abundance of currency and 
cheap money and a short supply of 
goods in all parts of the country; to 
which may be added a fourth and by no 
means unimportant one, which is an unusu- 
ally good condition of tbe public health. 
It is many years since there bas been a sea- 
son so free from epidemics of any kind as 
the present one. There have not, in fact, 
been any causes which would tend to ob- 
struct the ordinary course of trade; and it 
ia also to be considered a favorable circum- 











With very few exceptions, the’ 





stance that no political agitations exist to 
divert the attention of active business men 
from more profitable occupations than 
those of holding conventions ‘and fighting 
for parties and candidates. 

The city jobbing trade was dull early 
in the week, with a spasmodic move- 
ment; but at the latter part of it there 
was more activity and considerable doing 
in filling orders from the West. Most of the 
heavy purchasers from the West are still 
enjoying themselves, or at least in pursuit 
of enjoyment, at the seaside or the watering 
places of the interior, and they are not 
expected here in any force until next month. 
August is a wilting month, but the buyers 
from the Far West cannot afford to delay 
their purchases on account of the heat, 

Domestic cotton goods are without special 
activity and no essential changes have 
occurred in quotations of staple fabrics, 
although it is felt that an advance may at 
any moment be anticipated. Unbleached 
sheetings and shirtings are in steady de- 
mand at steady prices for package lots of 
the various grades. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
less demand, perbaps, and prices are not 
quite so firm, as it is generally understood 
that these goods are relatively higber than 
other descriptions of domestic cottons. The 
agents have closed out the 4-4 Davols 
bleached sbirtings at 15 cents, but there 
have been no other important changes. 

There bas been more animation in prints 
with quite large transactions in medium and 
dark fancies, the side-band styles being in 
good demand but in limited supply. We 
noticed last week the liveliness occasioned 
by the closing-out sales to H. B, Claflin & 
Co. of Sprague’s light fancies by the receiver 
of that estate, and the placing upon the 
market of the entire stock at 62 cents, the 
Southern and Western jobbers absorbiag 
the whole. But few new styles of dark 
prints are yet on the market. Those that 
have been exhibited, however, huve given 
great satisfaction. Arnold’s dark sage and 
mode-colored grounds, at 10 and 11 cents, 
have attracted favorable attention. 

Ginghams are coming into demand now, 
and the fall colorings are displayed in good 
varieties from the Lancaster, Gloucester, 
Bates, and Amoskeag mills. 

Brown drills are in small demand, but 
the supply is light and prices are firmly 
maintained. 

Corset jeans and satteens are selling in 
small parcels at uncbanged but steady 
prices. 

Cambrics and rolled jaconets are only in 
moderate demand, the sales being to the 
extent of the current wants of the trade, at 
steady prices. 

Colored cottons, tickings, hickory stripes, 
apron checks, and cottonades are all dull and 
neglected, with little or no change in prices. 

Cotton flannels are in very good demand, 
with large sales at steady prices. Some 
makes are sold close up to production. 

Hosiery has been more active during the 
week, the sales being confined mostly to 
staple hosiery, shirts and drawers, with 
some transactions in fancy knit goods. 

Worsted dress goods are not in much de- 
mand and the variety offered in the mar- 
ket is quite limited. It will probably bea 
fortnight yet before the Pacific, Manches- 
ter, and Atlantic Mills bring out their new 
styles. 
grades are in good demand, with free sales. 

Cloths and overcoatings are comparative- 
ly dull and beaver cloths are in small de- 
mand. The sales are small and mostly 
to the clothiers,-who are not actively buy- 
ing at present.: 

Fancy cassimeres are in moderately good 
demand, and large deliveries are now mak- 
ing on orders taken some time since. The 


selections now made are done with great 


care and undesirable styles accumulate on 
the hands of agents. 

Kentucky jeans are in very limited de- 
mand, the better grades being alone wanted 
by Western buyers. 

Fianuels are decidedly active, with large 
sales from first hands of the favorite makes, 
which are in limited supply. 

Blankets are in good demand and the 
city jobbers have been laying in supplies of 
both white and colored during the week. 

There is no change of importance to 
notice in foreign dry goods of any descrip- 
tion, although there isa slight improve- 


Worsted coatings of the better. 











ment in the demand since last week, and 
considerable sales for city trade have been 
made of French organdies, nainsooks, 
Victoria lawns, and Hamburgh embroider- 
jes. But the demand is small for imported 
fabrics and the importations continue vety 
light. Black alpacas are offered at lower 
prices than noted last season, and these 
goods are not yet exhibited in any tempt- 
ing variety. 
— 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY 
UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANT IN THE 


MONDAY EVENING, July 27, 1874, 
PRINTS. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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BROWN DRILLs. 
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‘Also ‘Hosiery and, Men's Furnishing Goods. 
superior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta 


P23 eae, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 


ine Bix fine Dress Shirts of Masonvilte Muslin for sone 
ris 


Six zg 
To gentlemen residing outside of New Y a good 
fit wi sending, ~~ following meee 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; meas 
a eemteret oe ge! alongarm to knuckle fe f small 


fin hest, waist, and wrist si mber 
of Slaite; 5 if fc tor sede, spirais, or nestenas vie < of cuff. 
nder Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes, 





Special Bargains. 


A. T. Stewart & C0. 


are now offering in addition to the 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


heretofore announced a LARGE, ELEGANT, and 
COMPLETE assortment of 


HONEY-COMB, 
Plain and Fancy 


*| ALGERINE WRAPS, 


GARNISHED WITH WHITE CAMEL’S HAIR 
FRINGES and CORD and TASSEL TO 
MATCH. specially adapted for the seaside and 
country, and advantageously purchased for their 


Retail Sales, 


at $2, $2.50, and $5 each, formerly sold at $8, 
$7.50, and $12. 


Also an extensive line of 


PIQUE AND LINEN 
DRESSES, 


HANDSOMELY EMBROIDERED, at propor- 
tionately low prices. 





Their friends, cust 8, and strangers should not 
fail to improve this opportunity to supply their wants, 
as inducements are offered such as probably have never 
before been placed at the option of buyers. 





Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & 60.’ 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you welltogo THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
4TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, New York 
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stock before JULY 1. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEEK we will offer, at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT o 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close out cur entire 


MILLER & GRANT. 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Financial, 
REPUDIATION IN ARKANSAS. 


Tne Constitutional Convention of Ar- 
kansas have under consideration a propo- 
sition for the repudiation of some ten 
millions of state bonds which have been 
issued by tbe authority of the legislature 
Within the past few years. We suppose 
that there is no doubt that the state has 
been enormously plundered by 8 fraudulent 
and abominable use of its credit, under the 
management of the Clayton-Brooks-Mc- 
Ciure dynasty. These gentlemen have run 
the machinery of the state government, 
controlled elections, packed legislatures to 
suit their own purposes, and cheated and 
robbed the people. The consequence has 
bern an immense increase of the debt of 
the stxte. Asin other Southern states, so 
in Arkansas, political conspirators acting 
under the authority and forms of law, have 
rolled up a huge debt for the people to pay 
or repudiate. 

So faras we understand the case, there 
are no technical defects in these Arkansas 
railroad and levee bonds, which it is now 
Proposed to repudiates. ‘They were’ author- 
ized by the legislature of thestute and prop- 
erly signed and executed by the appropri- 
ate officers. Upon their face they bear the 
stamp of velidity and have behind them 
legisJative authority. Theregularsteps and 

foxms af law have been complied with in 
the issue of these bonds. If such be the 
fact, as we believe it is, then the bonds in 
* question have all the legal validity which it 
is possible to impart to any state obliga. 
tions. Bonds authorized in the exercise of 
the powers entrusted to the legislature and 
then properly executed are valid obligations, 
no matter what may have been the charac- 
ter of the legislature or how many plunder- 
ing or thieving rascals may have profited 
‘ thereby. The validity of legislation does 
not depend on the character of those who 
legislite. ‘They may be knavesor fools; 
yet in either case the acts are authoritative 
and binding. The moment we depart from 
this principle there is no sefety or certainty 
in any state obligation. 

The gentlemen who compose the Arkan- 
sas Convention will do well to think twice 
—if necessary, thrice—before they resort 
to the repudiating theory. It is bad enough 
to be cursed with men acting as rulers who 
ought to be in state prison; yet. repudiation 
is no remedy for such @ curse and not the 
"proper: remedy for the evils which it may 
have entailed. If we admit that a state 
can contract a debt-at all, then there is but 
ore honorable. way of getting rid of a state 
debt that-is legalin the process of contrac- 
tion, and that ig by x recognizing its validity 
and paying it. Etony other way is dishon- 
est. Payment may impose a heavy burden 
on taxpayers; but in thé é#@ they will find 
that honesty is a better policy than knav- 
ery. If the people have been grossly cheut- 
ed by their own chosen public officers, 
this is no reason why the state should cheat 
its creditors. The lawful, bolders of its 
bonds have a claim which it cannot repudi- 
ate and yet possess any other character than 
that which is common to all rascals. Indi- 
vidual raseuls die and pass away and are 
forgotien; but state rascals live and their 
infamy lives for generations, 

The very worst thing Arkansas can do is 
to repudiate any part of her bonded debt 
lawfully contracted. The Convention should 
dismiss this proposition as an insult to its 
character and an insult to the people it rep- 
resents. 

( 


J EFFERSON’S FINANCIAL 
~ - THEORY. 


Tue follotving passage, which we take 
from the works of Thomas Jefferson, de- 
serve to be held in permanent memory: 


“Jt isa wise rule avd should be funda- 

* mental in a government disposed to cherish 
| ifs eredit and at the same time to restrain 
the use of it within the limits of its facul- 
ties nevér to borrow a dollar without laying 
@ tax in the same instant for paying the in- 
torent arnmuylly and the principal within a 
ven term, and to consider that tax as 
pledged to,the creditors on the public faith. 

' On such a pledge as this, sacredly ob- 
#rved, a government may always com- 
mand ona reasonable interest all the lend- 
able money of its citizens, whilst the 
necessity of an equivalent tax isa salutary 
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‘warning to them and their constituents 
against oppression, bankruptcy, and its 
inevitable consequence, revolution.” 

The constitutions of many of the states, 
while leaving the taxing power, and also 
that of making appropriations, mostly to 
‘the discretion of the legislatures thereof, 
nevertheless, provide that state debts shall 
not be contracted, except for comparatively 
small amounts or upon extraordinary emer* 
gencies, without submitting the question to 
& vote of the people. Such a restriction 
exists in the constitution of this state, 
and it should be placed in the consti- 
tution of every state. The object 
is to prevent legislatures from  incur- 
ring expenses and voting appropriations 
for various objects without at the same 
time levying upon the people, according to 
the theory of Mr. Jefferson, an adequate 
tax to meet such liubilities. The rule isa 
sound one—on the one hand, eminently 
calculated to preserve the public credit, 
and, on the other, equally fitted to make 
legislatures cautious in their expenditure 
of the public money. The pay day must 
always come with states, as well as with 
individuals; and, hence, both, when con- 
tracting debts, should at the same time 
provide the method of payment. 

a 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


Tue following abstract of the reports 
made tothe Comptroller of the Currency 
shows the condition of the national banks 
of this city at the close of business on the 
26th of June, 1874: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............sseeeeseeees $202,317,052 20 
CUUMIUERI . o sclsncnenseuecegeeooe>s oneesens 387,794 71 
United States bonds to secure circula- 

WER SN oka scsecnpecioccbbeapeospsnceenien. 33,823,100 00 
United States bonds to secure deposits... 650,000 00 
United States bonds on hand.............. 5,120,900 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgaiges....... 6,365,625 68 
Due from other national] banks............ 14,735,861 03 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 2,183,201 20 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 8,485,510 42 
DuswSrit,- CXPONSSBs, 00 cccccesdcvevccccceccess 1,471,171 53 
Premiums paid......, Weer ecesccscccccccececs 1,301,144 07 
Checks and other cash items............+0. 1,806,994 07 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 48,329,861 45 
Bills of other national banks.............. 4,179,864 00 
Bills of state DaNKS,.,.......ccccccceccscecs 1,297 00 
Fractional currency...... isgutsscssesscesabe 822,518 23 
BPOCle........cccersereccscceeccercecescesess 15,514,185 00 
Legal-tender notes. ..........scccecccccecces 23,994,365 00 
United States certificates of deposit for 

legal-tender notes,...............ceeeees 82,240,000 00 
With United States Treasurer to redeem 

GIB ines cs cctvoccvedsececccsnaasescee 80,000 00 

NN eo ccscnctinsomekbbsccqasusancenee $403,310,455 69 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in........cccc-cseseeeeses $68.500,000 00 
Gurplus Fane... 26: .ccdccccovepccccvcrocescces 22,534,493 54 
Undivided profits.......c0.sesccccccseceseces 13.735,018 9 
National bank-notes PIRES sceasoee 26,182,183 00 
State bank-notes outstanding..,.......... 115,610 00 
Dividends unpald..........ccccscccccccccsees 128,312 83 
Individual deposits........c.seccecececseers 171,542,578 39 
United States deposits. ...........cceieeeess 488,559 36 


Deposits of United States disbursing offi- 








MONEY MARKET. 


Tre accumulations of idle capital in Wal 
Street bave been so great during the week 
that money has loaned on call at 2 to 23 per 
cont., 8 per cent. being the highest rate on 
miscellaneous securities. But such has 
been the dullness of the market that, in 
spite of the ease with which good dividend- 
paying stocks can be carried, prices have 
not materially advanced and speculation 
has been ata standstill. The one subject 
of interest in the Street and on the Stock 
Exchange was the question of the dividends 
on Lake Shore, and it was on the presumed 
bad effect on the market which the pass- 
ing of the dividend was calculated 
to produce that the ‘‘ bear” operators 
based their hopes. But the dividend has 
been passed, though the showing by the 
directors that it might have been declared 
if they bad thought it advisable prevented 
any material effect upon prices. As there 
wus nothing else to be anticipated, Jay 
Gould and bis followers’ prudently carried 
their ‘“‘ shorts,” and since then the market 
has been inactive, with but slight changes in 
quotations. Most of the speculators have 
quitted the Street and gone off on their hot- 
weather vacations, and nothing more is 
likely to be done until the fall business 
commences. The bids for the §179,000,000 
of new 5 per cent. bonds were opened 





by Secretary Bristow on Thursday, 





and, notwithstanding that the amount bid 
for was about $75,000,000, the conditions 
on which most of the bids were made pre- 
vented the acceptance of more than $10,- 
000,000. The toreign bankers were large 
bidders; but they want a syndicate, and it 
is not improbable that one will have to be 
formed before the whole amount can be 
placed. Although the conditions of tbe 
bids have not been disclosed, it is under- 
stood that the Rothschilds bid for $40,- 
000,000 at par and interest in gold, less a 
commission of } per cent., and that an- 
other bid for $15,000,000 was made by a 
New York firm on similar terms. It will 
strike many persons as a very strange 
condition of things in the financial world 
that, while money in London and New York 
loans at 2} per cent. per annum on call, 
5 per cent. Government bonds on long 
time should fail to find takers at par. But 
money-lenders are calculating on a strin- 
gent money market when business revives, 
and they hope to get 10 per cent. on their 
capital to compensate them for the low 
rates they are compelled to accept now. 
Our country readers are liable to draw mis- 
taken inferences from the low rates of inter- 
est which prevail in Wall Street on call 
loans, as well as on first-class commercial 
paper. The latter, having sixty days to 
Tuo, can be negotiated at 5 to 6 per cent; 
but it must be understood it is of the first 
class and such as leaves no doubt of its 
payment at maturity. The call loans at 
2 to 3 per cent. are made on the best class 
of securities, with a margin of ten per cent., 
so that the security is equal to cash in 
hand. When it comes to the negotiation 
of business which is not well known, though 
it may be perfectly good and safe to those 
who do know it, the case is greatly 
changed, and even now as high as 12 to 15 
per cent. per annum is paid for discounts on 
paper having not more than ninety days to 
run. There is a great deal of this kind of 
paper taken by the smaller banks, which em- 
ploy most of their capital in illegal discount- 
ing of notes through the hands of brokers. 

There is a large amount of business doing 
now, and many of the dry goods jobbing 
houses have not been able to close up and 
cover their cases for the usual summer vaca- 
tion, in consequence of the orders sent to 
them. There has been an active business 
doing with the Southwest in domestic cot- 
tons, and the expected opening of the regu- 
lar fall season will probably be earlier and 
livelier than usual; yet it is by no means 
certain that when the fall trade opens in 
earnest there will be anything like the 
lively demand for money which some 
people are anticipating. 

Gold has fluctuated but little during the 
week, the changes being between 109§ and 
110}, the closing rate being 109%. Spccula- 
tion in gold seems to have come to an end, 
and no one is hardy enouyh to calculate on 
a rise with such abundant harvests as have 
been produced in all our great agricultural 
staples. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 25TH, 1874, 


Offered. Asked. 





American Exchange....... 1104) = -112 
Bank’rs’ and Brok’s’ Aas’n 75 _ 
Butchers and Drovers..... — 128 
Clty... ehd secneseoansaocee — 
COMMECE...cccccccccccce —= 120 
Continental......... agosees c= 95 
Corn Exchange........... 120x 135 
First National............. 173 _ 
Fourth National.......... — 1024 
Paton i Fis eeisee 150 — 
Gallatin National..........130 _ 
German American......... — 99 
Gold Exchange............110 112 
RR PEN, — 
PIBBOUOEE cnc sccedscccnacn dine _ 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..190 _ 
DOME acbcicnsssepcesncie eee — 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Manhattan ..5. occ ccc cece 148 — 
Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... 50 85 
Mechanics’..........+..2..138 _ 
Mercantile.....seccscecess — 116 
Merchants’......ceesccccecll? 119 
Merchants’ Exchange......1064 110 
Metropolitan ......cccsees. — 130 
NOW YOU. occcckncsacmost 125 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 90 _ 
Ninth Nationa)............100 101 
North America.......0..00. — 91 
i eee Feaeccsee 180 
PRR... ccc aeeaeh eccamesesic == 140 
a) SLE ee SR _ 
Repatlie. se. sis. sestiieivss BOO o 








[July 30, 1874. 





St. Nicholas........00000.109 
State of New York........110 
Tradesmen’s...... _- 
[oo eee 


119 


-133 


ee ceeeeese 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
M. D. KERFOOT & CO., 


85 Washington st 
Money loaned and property generally mameeea, 








12 PER CENT. NET on First-class Rea! Es 
“Ist annual hen on Japerced Farms.” Interest ron 


wane for cir 
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cular to 
ELM & con ‘Falls City, Neb. | 
r cent. is the rate mone invested in 
PB uts™ and “ Calls” has paid ¢ the last ome 
— Ae fp nape esos can still be invested 
iculars 
TUMBRIDGE & Co., 
nein and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N.Y. 
Our New System of Put 4 Call 1 
profits. P «1 iat bility. Stacks bo car nd sold K+ 
oe Drafts issued and collections made. eae 
ik on 9 Speculation sent free to any addres 
KLING & ~~. Bunkers and Brokers. 
2 Broadway and il New St, 


LIY {NGSTON & an Hoe tM BANK, 














= and To 
Bonds, also other marketable as bas wanted for 
e on commission. 
FIRST-CLASS LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MOA#GAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





—¥ attention given to the Investment of Funr's 
on Loe and Mortgage on Chicag 9 proper: y. Discrim. 
ination and care used inthe prs pt on of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by pereiceo onto 

t National Bank, Bos 
First National ‘Bank, Hartf 
First National Bonk, wont, I. 
(@™ References given in all the Eastern C,ti 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS REUBIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCE3, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT: LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 1 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Aundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CLLAPILN, Treas. N. J. LAINGS, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec, 


MK. JESUP, PATON & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and Ay nef of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
— and private § will receive carefui a.ten- 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Stes New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES en ad TTRAVELING CREDITS, 
oe in me to principal cities of the wae 

TRAN MONEY by ‘'EL [ 
TUROPE and the PACIFIC COA! 


Agoventa of Coantex Banks and hoakeos beceived 
on favorable term: 


KOUNTZE BRO THERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wail St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bilis on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandubroad. 

Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


bonds and stocks are pa aay of broker, 
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CENTS bave never fated. Nothing bat Aa BLY quake 
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HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Capital...............+++-400 000 00 
Surplus.. see cece coccceeess 685,357 6O 


ppt Wey es “a fo Ped 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..$1,085,337 60 


R. fin’ WA "ALCOTT, President 
i EyeES LAD ANE Secretary. . 
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Tusueanee, 


FROM FIRE ISLAND LIGHT. 


Looxrie off to the southward from the 
tall ligbt-bouse on Fire Island head there is 
nothing in the encbanting panorama that 
captivates the eye more constantly than the 
outward-bound ships steadying their helms 
for the open sea. Every sunny day they 
are sailing from New York harbor—top- 
sails, top-gallant sails, and royals bellying 
before the western breeze—forming a con. 
tinuous fleet for Europe or the Indies or 
Australian lands, They are beautiful ob- 
ects—these full-rigged ships, hurrying to 
sea, laden with large wealth and larger 
bopes; and one never tires of watching them 
as they sail away to the horizon. Sym- 
metry and power are to be seen in their 
lofty masts, their tapering spars, and the 
surving lines of their hulls. Even in the 
zonfusion of sails and rigging there is 
admirable grace. Each ship has been de- 
signed for a business that reaches to the 
ends of the earth; and yet every owner 
knows that even the best ship im the fleet 
requires many extraordinary equipments to 
fit her perfectly for the business on which 
she is bound. When she goes to sea, she 
ought to be prepared to encounter all kinds 
of foul weatber—to contend with the vio- 
lent tornadoes of the tropics as well as 
with the freezing tempests of Cape Horn. 
Strong and’ buoyant and swift as she is 
when she leaves Fire Island Light astern, 
she may never be heard of again unless she 
carries the means of meeting every peril, 
disaster, or accident of a long voyage. 

There is probably nota ship that passes 
Fire Island Light on her way to sea that is 
not abundantly equipped with spare sails, 
spare spars, spare cordage, and spare stores 
—the extra materials with which to refit or 
sustain herself and her company should she 
be crippled in a gale or dismasted in a hur- 
ticane while at sea. And how doesa man 
commencing a mercantile life differ from a 
ship going tosea? The welfare of his fam- 

ily is involved in his venture, and, like the 
ship, he must be equipped at the outset 
with the best pracautions against the con- 
sequences of every possible disaster; for 
betore him strétches as perilous an ocean as 
that on which the ship is sailing. Losses 
and panics will fall upon him like burri- 
canes. Should he be dismasted, what will 
become of his wife and children unless he 
has made a provision for them through the 
recuperative means offered by life insur- 
ance? 

Life insurance is so well adapted to meet 
the sad consequences which fall upon a 
family through tbe inevitable losses of busi- 
ness that the most cautious merchants in 
England insure their lives asa matter of 
course. In this country also many mer- 
chants and professional men are enrolled as 
policyholders in the large life insurance com- 
panies. As life insurance is getting to be 
more thoroughly understood and approved, 
the question witb such men is not whether 
to insure, but where to insure their lives. 
Small companies are falling into disfavor, 
while the great proportion of the business 
is transacted by the large and firmly-estab- 
lished companies—such as the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which offers per- 
fect security and which has advanced with 
gigantic strides to the front rank of be- 
neficent institutions. Experience says that 
those who embark on a mercantile career 
without first securing for their families that 
extra provision against the consequences 
of disaster which is furnished by life in- 
surance are like ships that have gone to 
sea unprovided for any event but fair 
weather— 


“Ships that sailed for sunny isl 
But never c.me to shore! raf ™ 


INSURANCE. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, GB. 


UNSTRRIT, CO, PINK STREST. NEW YORK 


Sete-ne ond ou subscribed copttal.. 
surplus and reserve.. 
et life assets and annuities 
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© $1,600,000 00 
1,743,747 81 
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Up (not, however, in this country) the losses of these 
two conflagrations and all others 
With a surplus of $100,000 er before. 
of fire ent alone 0 over 4,000,000 
an ‘fe Assets entirely “dist tinct—the one not 
Hable for the other. All Cw losses promptly adjusted 
paid in money curre 
may onnmion’ A.D. 180. Commenced 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U. 8. OF A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, | #2 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


where the business of the Company is transacted. 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 = »= - = = = = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditiona}) to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - - = = «= 1,248,619 22 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. DP. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, 9 ; Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK,. Seeretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 





[5th SCRIP DIVIDEND. 
50, PER CENT. 


American 


Fire Insurance Compa_y, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1874, | = $1,076,478 92 


NEW “NEW YORK, JULY 10, 1874. 
@rTHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
CLARED: 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
~ policyholders, Certificates to be issued Aug. 15, 
4, 


1874, 


2d. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding Scrip, payable August 15, 1874. 

3d. That the scrip issue of 1868 be paid in cash, Aug. 
15. Interest on same to cease after June 30, 1874, 

4th. a Cash Dividend of 

SEVEN PER CENT., 

payable to stockholders July Ith. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 








STATEMENT 


OF THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


TRAVELERS 


21* 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., JULY Ist, 1874. 


ASSETS, 

Real estate owned by the pompany.. 
Cash in bank rane hands of agents 
Loa first mortgages real estate 


s| seeeaauese 





26 

LIABILITIES. 
Claims u usted and not due.. 182,412 77 
Reserve, N. vstandard, life department... hie: 282 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, acc. department. 176,058 81 


31,988,763 53 
Surplus as regards policyholders...... $968,422 68 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, by the year or 
month, written by Agents, without delay. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE, of all forms. 
Ample security, definite contract, low premiums. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office, 207 Breadway. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 


FoRTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL ame et showing the diti 

Reserve for Abe insur ance | ny al ° 

Reserve or Unpaid losses and Dividends _ - 
et Surplus °* e 


Total Assets - - - = 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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rod on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities, $432,285.00)... ee ae nt 
nterest due on ‘ist 3 ih Cis ccnttnadingasteinadnseih. cbatakindsenddédigdedddensseeunaeetecetesedeen 
nn OY IL nk, <i damadcldcdaan len aannducdecqunednaspaiiddessnnaduacacect 3 
i iI otter sn enn iaeheeainsawninsatathuatsansaladitedadandiecataewtihdssdécedecseceed Oe) 83 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 177/77772772777 it: --___ 14,122 47 
as ccddsasakdadiceracuadcccda snsgkeeele. dendsinuanieedendeedsatsdenacsuadadaed "$5,212,381 40 40 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1874 $241,62 $3 
IRON WIN acca dccacadacceceedecges- sacseeccsee ntecddendies 1,61 
Weed donne Qty Bele dp Meds dchs cocks cash e deetigggce Sp etsSbecehiccdenssecsncocsces $243,238 83 


THOS. B. GREENE, 


¢. K. FRANCIS, t Ass’t Sec’. 


“CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





SS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


' Assistant Secretaries. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


EF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
* Vice-President, 


J. M. Srvazt, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartrirtt, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, ’74, $2,401‘570 93 
Liabilities - - = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. MAROC HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD ™ RENCE T URNURE, 





Ren Swe, SAMUEL A SAWY 
8. B. ian DEN cXRUS CRISS. 
WM. H. SWAN, Waida MORGAN 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURKLIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM M. VAIL CHARIJ.ES LAMSON, 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED,W ELLING 1 ON CLAPP, 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F AULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, OHN PAINE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, OBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACH B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE MUSLE 
JAS. FRE D, JOHN H. EARLE, 
C. J. LOWREY HENRY BYRE, 
JOHN D. MAI CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H.HURLBU™ 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD RD MARTIN 
. COLEMAN, BRADISH JOH 
CORLIES, Ss. M nats JORNBON, 

G ~ LAN SHE! HARTWELL, 
JAMES FRASE JOHN F. SLATER. 

CYRUS PEC tary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND. Secretary or esas pep. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary 

CHAS. DUTCHE Brookiya Dep't. 


. B. R, Secre 
JOHN K. OAKLEY” Gepera 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the —— Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873 

Premiums received on seated Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
ap 2 Policies not marked off ist 
an 


athecgaqeccuriaeddaccnabieasa 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor “en _ Risks disconnected 
with Marine 
Premiums pod ww “oft from ist January, 
1878, to 3ist December, 1873............0.++ $6,290,016 73 
Losses pals during the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz : 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... - ners 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 467,000 00 

Interest. and sundry eee py claims due 
the Comnany, estimated at.............. 422,894 66 
rents Notes and Bills § Sresivatis je gedee 2,833,302 27 
GR EE i ccniccntnccccccsstsccasecemetabes 621,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal 1epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and’ cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be im in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 








J.D, JO WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES Es DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 

V. H. H, M GOR NW. BURNHAM, 
ene ore FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURT ARLES URDETT, 
CHARLKS H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, B’T B. MINTURN 

YAL PHEL OBERT L. STUART 
DAVID LANE. ILLIAM B. BUNKBR, 

AMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, EX ANDER V. BLAKE, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERI 

ENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIA LO 


WILLIAM BE. DODGE. . A. | 
AILLARD,JR., d ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOSEPH N 

eA SERRA Rea 

JOHN D. MREWLETT THOMAS F YOUNGS, 
HOWLAND SIMON DE Vi 

BEN. BABCOCE, HORACE 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


—_—_———_—_—_— 
NEW AND SPLENDID 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
%1 BROADWAY, Now York 















A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENIS. 
—_—o——— 
TiLK 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms, 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death 

@ Ample security. 


The Company's policies in force cover nearty 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness 0 ithe principles upon which its business is conducted, 

—>—— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
BAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2% West 20th Street. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M, IIALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co, 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
MENKY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. ILOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
EAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 Kast 44th Street. 
IENKY A. ITURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D. 122 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No, 150 Broadway, 
LURK WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASL BEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F, PAGE, 1% East 59th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancuster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.AER, 
MENRKY J. FURBER, Vick-PRESIDENT. 
JOLLN Li. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

_—)——_—— 


OFFICERS. 
Wru11am Watrker, President, 
Henny J. Furner, Vice-President. 
Joux U, Bew ey, Secretary. 
Georce L. Montacor, Actuary. 
Epwakp W. Lauuert, M. D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 


Non. BR, RA & RG NASSAU St. 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, = - 62,000. 
Assets - - - - = - $6,500.000. 


President, LL W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B, WYNXOOP 
Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CIIANDLER, cz. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874...... so cecccceeeecccccccccse GS, 087,2EE OF 

Gross Liabilities, including reserve.........ccccscccseccseses 6.V0O0,068 29 

Surplus as to Policyholders....... bacdnaneheasiencoecenenesecaeest 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL, INCOME, 13-47. 

From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 


IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due im Is74, 


The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact tht Policies bear on their fuce @ DEVLNITE CASH SURRENDER VALUK and are as negotiable as a 


Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary, CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M™.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Consulting Physician, 


Counsel. 
United States Life Insurance Co., 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL | sos, san commence Co. 
LIFE INSURANCE CD., Corser Warren street, 


Ai - INCORPORATED 1830, 
189 MARKET ST., NEWARK, -~— 
J. 1. STEDWELL, President. CAST ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


















R. C. FROST, VicesPresideus I Ure ateet rt ast INUMICAL MAR AUEMENT, 
fissete, Jan. Usb, Id sess sssseeee BOUTS Ot | and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED, ; 
© BUPPlUS......4000d 20000 senpeescccccccccce 476,799 91 


All forma af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS, B. PRAST foTi Sy WHITING, Actuary. 


mpany issues al! kinds of policies at equita- 
a Atrention is also invited to the Decennial 
Policy, whict: is practically an endowment assurance 
as ordinary life rates. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt‘of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pros’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L, ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
IL B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, 3D. 
WILLIAM LL BEERS, 


TOEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners, 
CHABLES WRIGUT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner, 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, aud 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your conf- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best. busivess 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age, 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originat:d by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by cvery other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, ; 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time {fn 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Liome Oflice of the Company os any of 
its General Agencies. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. II. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
Wh. A. BOOTH, 
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Farm and Garilen. 


PROFITABLE FARMING IN COL- 
ORADO. 


InnroaTron fs doing wonders for Colorado, 
redeeming soil that was hitherto considered 
worthless and elevating it to the front rank of 

productive farm land in the United States. 
vothing can equal the results, énd profits, as 
shown in the following statistics, furnished by 
a Denver journal, Remember that this is on 
ground that formerly was spoken of as a 
desert, dry and valueless. 

We see no reason to doubt the fact that the 
entire country from the Missouri River to the 
Rocky Mountains will one day be found, under 
asystem of Irrigation, fully as profitable and 
desirable a country for farming as avy that pow 
exists east of the Mississippi. 

Between the Rocky Mountains snd the Sierra 
Nevadas there isa vast plain, sterile and de- 
serted. We believe that one day it will pay to 
sink artesian wells, and thus provide a natural 
source of water for irrigation, that now is un- 
supplied from the bleak and treeless moun- 
tains. 

David Parlin, near Valmont, bas a hay farm 
of 160 acres, of which he bas tilled only 37. 
Bis whole expense of irrigation was $12.75 a 
year, or about four cents a day, and it gave bin 
all the water be wanted. His 23 acres of 
wheat, on land which had been tilled siz years, 
yielded 81 bushels per acre—tutal, 713 bushels ; 
11 acres of oats yielded 50}¢ bushels per acre— 
total 556 bushels; 1 acre of potatoes, vot irri- 
gated atall, yielded 153 bushels; and 1 acre of 
peas, 62 bushels. Ile cut 127 tons of bay, 
milked 18 cons, sold $864 worth of buttem 
and fattened nine bogs from the waste of Lis 
dairy. 

A Clear Creek farmer, In Jefferson Counfy, 
whose naine is modestly withheld, paid $85 for 
his year’s Irrigation of 25 acres of oats, and got 
800 bushels—22 bush. peracre. Raised one acre 
of pie-plant, paid $10 for irrigation, and sold 
for $800. Three fourths of an acre of straw- 
Verries, cost of irrigation $15, yielded 1,500 
quarts, which sold, witb sales of tue vines, for 
$1,025. is grain sold. for $1,000; hogs, poul- 
try, ete, $350. Total sales for the year, 
$5,875. ; 

Peter Magnes, seven miles south of Denver, 

in the Platte Valley, obtained from 4 acres of 
winter wheat 8744 bushels per acre; from 17 
acres of spribg wheat, not Irrigated, 55 bushels 
per acre; from 19 acres of barley, 37 bushels 
per acre; from 4 acres Erglish oats, 53 busbels 
peracre; from 2 acres Prussian oats, 53 bush- 
tls per acre; 2 acres Swedish oats, 83 bushels 
per acre; 2 acres common oats, 43 bushels per 
acre; 10 acres rye, 25 bushels per acre; and 
from 2 acres of potatoes, 225 bushels per acre. 
Mr, Magnes cultivated pretty thoroughly, but 
his entire cost of preparing the ditches and 
irrigating was only $50. 

Some other farms, however, st a cost of fr- 
rigat’on of $4 or $5 per acre, yielded only a Lalf 
orathirdof the abovecrops. Insome instances 
these diminished returns are stated to be the 
result of careless farming. 

John W. Prowers irrizates 50 acres of wheat, 
at a cost.of $200, and gete 20 bushels per acre. 
5 acres of oats, $13.50 to irrigate, yield 40 bush- 
els per acre. 50 acres of corn, irrigated at a 
total cost of $130, yield 20 bushels per acre. (Col- 
orado is not a good corn country.) Mr. Prowers 
kept 510 cows ; netted an increase by calves of 
470, ata cost for the year of $3 per head fo; 
herding and care and nothing for feed; no 
diseases ; total loss for the year, 14 head. {[m- 
ports his blooded stock from Keutucky and 
Illinois. 

Charles Beggs, of Boggsville, shows results 
very much like the aboveiu grain. Le has 
kept 6,000 ewes; increase by lambs, 6,420; 
cost of herding, 20 cents per bead per annum ; 
yield of wool, 18,000 pounds; total losses for 
the year, 50 bead. 

Johnson & Ilill, in Big Thompson Valley, 
Northern Colorado, irrigated 15 acres of wheat 
ata total cost of $6, and obtained 650 bushels’ 
or over 43 bushels per acre. 8 acres of barley 
ylelded 85 bushels per acre. 





CATTLE IN TEXAS. 


Tis closest estimate now gives to Texns 
over 8,800,000 head of cattle. Of these there 
are 950,000 beeves, 950,000 cows, and 1,900,000 
young cattle. There are annually raised 
and branded 750,000.calyes. New York State, 
with 4,000,000 inbabitents, has but 648,000 oxen 
and stock cattle; Pennsylvania, with over 
8,000,000 inhabitants, has 721,000 cattle; Ohio, 
Witb 2,000,000 people, has 749, 000 Gatite ; : Illi- 
Nols, with 2,800,000 people, has 867,000 cattle 3 
Towa, with 1,200,000 people, has 636,000 cattle; 
while Texas, behind all the rest and with only 
600,000 people, has her 8,800,000 head of cattle, 
and yields as many bead per year as the entire 
stock of Illinois or New York. Truly, Texas 
Ma the great cattle hive of the country. Some 
Of the stock ranges are exceedingly large. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


On the Santa Catrutos River is the ranche of 
Colonel Kichard King, known as the “Santa 
Catrutos Ranche.’”” This ranch consists of 
nineteen Spanish triggeus of land, or 83,142 
acres. It is watered plentifully by the Santa 
Catrutos River and its tributaries. On this 
ranche are the immense number of 05,000 cattle, 
10,000 horses, 7,000 sheep, and 8,000 goats. 
1,000 caddle horses and 820 Mexicans are 
constantly employed in berding and gathering 
and driving this stock. Colonel King brands 
annually 12,000 calves, and sells 10,000 beef 
cattle yearly, and invests the proceeds instock 
cattle, thereby adding to the natural increase. 

O'Connor's ranche, twenty miles below Goliad, 
on the San Antonia River, is another princely 
estate, He had 40,C00 cattle in 1862; brahded 
11,772-calves, and was selling $75,00) to $80,000 
worth of beef cattle annually. The founda- 
tions for this wealth were laid in 1852, when he 
commenced grazing 1,500 caitle. The Robi- 
deaux ranche, on the Gulf, between the mouths 
of the Rio Grande and the Neuces, owned by 
Mr. Kenedy, contains 112,810 acres. It isa 
fertile peninsula, jutting out into the Gulf, and 
is fenced on three sides by thirty miles of plank 
fence. Every three miles of this fence has a 
little ranche for the Mexican herders. In this 
enclosure are 80,000 beef cattle alone, besides 
the other stock. These three are types of the 
men in the older cattle-growing region, near 
the Gulf, 

’ Nearly all the ranchemen have 1,000 to 7%,- 
000 head each; while it {s estimated that 
within the limits of the state alone, on its great 
plains and near its streams there are no Icss 
thav 150,000,000 acres of land suitable for 
grazing purposes. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST, 


PARSLEY FOR SHEEP. 


A correspondent of the Toronto Globe re- 
ports a farmer as saying: 

“IT sow parsley all through my grassland, 
and vever lay down any clover land in the 
spring but I sow parsley with it. It is the 
best food for sheep there is—keeps them 
healthy and fattens them with wonderful 
rapidity, Of course, I don’t sow enough to 
emother the grass; but I take care there is 
some all through it, and the sheep will find it 
out, and never leave a bit of it, if they can 
help tt, The cows and cattle are also very fond 
of it; but it is the fittest for sheep, as it does 
them the most good. The only thing to be 
guarded against isto keep the breeding ewes 
from getting too much. They fatton so fast 
that it stops their breeding, which is, of 
course, aloss. But Iam careful to keep the 
breeding ewes off it as much as I can. It does 
well for lambs, however, and for wethers and 
fattening ewes nothing is equal toit. I find 
that it does better than grain. It also pro- 
duces heavy fleeces of wool,’’ 





GREEN FODDER. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee on the dalry at the last exhibition of 
the Essex County (Mass.) Agricultural Society 
that green corn fodder is the best article that 
can be used for cows giving milk, taking into 
consideration its value for food and the ease 
with which it can be raised. One of them had 
tried an experiment, which he stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Four cows were selected from his herd 
when the pastures were scorched with ex- 
cessive drought. Two of them were fed night 
and morning witb green corn-stalks as much 
as they would eat; the other two were fed 
with English hay, of medium quality, as much 
as they would eat; all going in the same pas- 
ture during the day. Their milk was carefully 
measured, After about two weeks their feed 
was changed. Those that had been fed with 
corn were fed with bay, and those that had 
been fed on hay were fed on corn for about 
two wecks longer, and the milk was carefully 
measured. The result was the same. There 
was no perceptible diflerence in the quantity of 
milk produced when fed on green corn fodder 
or English hay.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY OF THE UNION. 


Statistics lately presented to the Chamber 
of Commerce of New Yor give some. very 
startling ideas of the finmense agricultural 
wealth and development of the Union, 

1, Of its total population of 40,000,000, one- 
seventh, or 5,922,471, are exclusively agricul- 
turists. These had created and acquired a 
property valued at $11,124,583,917, showing an 
average value of $1,878 per head, each yielding 
a net income of $309 annually. 

2. Every millloh added to the agricultural 
population adds to the nation’s wealth $1,- 
873,000,000, 

8. Tne present: yearly increase of the agri- 
cultural population ts 82,432, thus requring but 
13 years to realize a million. 

4. The ten interior states. north of the Ohio 
River avd on the upper lakes and Upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri produced in the year 








1870 812,151,925 bushels of cereals, weighing 
more than 21,000,000 of tons avoirdupois. 


4 NEW INVENTION, 

A new invention has made its appearance in 
the Mountain Cotton Mills, near Bolton, Ala., 
which Is being tested, ana promises to make a 
reputation and success even greater than 
the Whitney Cotton Gin. It does away 
with the process of ginning and converts 
the cotton just as it comes from the field 
into thread of superior quality. Tne cost 
of it is but $250, and it can be attached to 
the ordinary card-stands. Specimens of the 
thread spun by this machine have been sent to 
Northern manufacturers and pronounced spe- 
cially strong and lustrous, It is claimed that 
thread thus spun will sustain fully one-third 
more weight over those of equal size which 
have been spun from the usual machinery of 
the other cotton mills. If this invention 
meets with success, the process of spinning can 
be performed in the field as well asin the fac- 
tory, at some town in New England, a thousand 
miles away. 

VALUE OF SOD AS MANURE. 

The value of old sod as manure {s so well 
known to every farmer that there is no need of 
any argument. But the reason why cannot be 
explained by one ina thousand. Prof. Kedzie, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, at Lan- 
sing, has been making several experiments to 
determine the actual value of old sod manure. 
He tonk a square foot of June-grass turf, and 
washed away all the soil in runoing water, and 
then weighed the roots and surface grass, to 
Geterinine the amount of green manuria! mat- 
ter usually contained {na heavy greensward, 
and found ft to be five pounds to the square 
foot, or at the rate of more than one hundred 
tons tothe acre. The Professor says: ‘Few 
farmers estimate correctly the amount of vege- 
table matter they add to the soil by plowing 
under greensward,”’ 


SICK OF CALIFORNIA AND THE CHINAMAN. 

Some time since a gifted writerof a Memphis 
paper “wrote up” California in such glowing 
terms that several Mempbians were induced to 
pack up trunks and leave for the land so rich 
and, as they believed, ready to welcome them 
Some of these adventurers have returned, with 
an old, old story. They found the climate 
salubrious, the land productive ; but no plice 
for them except as laborers and at lower waves 
than they received at home. The Chinaman is 
the “cheap John” of the Pacific coast—the 
emigrant cannot compete witb him in the labor 
market. This all has amoral. Taere are hun- 
dreds of thousanids of acres waiting in our 
eastern states of Virginia and Tennessce, where 
the emigrant can find plenty to do, with ample 
comforts, ho @: privileges, and society. 


BARLEY CROP OF CALIFORNIA. 


The crop of 1874 is the largest ever known- 
It will be not less than 1,100,000 centals (each 
cental 100 pounds). A part only is used in 
California; the rest will be sent East by rail or 
by vessels of the malt manufacturers. Some 
of it goes to British Columbia, some to 
Australia, 


PROLIFIC WHEAT. 


In the vicinity of Amberst, Va., from a 
single grain of wheat was grown this year a 
clump of 219 stalks, of which 96 bore larze 
heads of wheat. This is reproduction at the 
rate of 5,000 to one. 


RUPTURE 


used oy DR. SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 cents 
for book of likeness of cuses Rpetore and after treat. 
ment. Office i Ann Street, N. 


BOYNTON’S 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCTIES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 
are the most durable, powerful, and eflicicut Fur 
uaces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y, 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Il. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


AND 
WINE MILL. 


Buy no other until r oy have examined the Farm- 
ers’ Favorite. It ist best built, the neatest, and 
most simple of any mill, It will produce more juice 
from the sume amuunt of cheese thun any other 
mill in the market. 

Send for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Mannfactured only by the 
MIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
HiGGANUM, CT. 


noi HE, IMPROVED. SOS Giewdyctut Cac 








Every Breeder, every bea a every i Owner 
hisown Furrier. No more Quarter Krucks.no are 


Foot All ts. Send f 
Girne. no Foot Aupente 8 vin re 
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LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPES PRQSPEATE OF 


“ 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


@ annnal increase of the sales of th 
Sinden Fertilizers in New England, for Tobneeo, 
Grags, and other crops, is the best proof of thelr 
merits. Their freedom from adulteration, with ever 
particle available for fertilizing, and the low 

which they are sold make it for the —— "Tor every 
practical farmer to give them a fair trial, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, {59 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, &. J. 


. ey Farmers and Dealers are tnvited tosend for Cire 
ular. 





THE NATIONAL 


FAMILY CIDER AND WINE MILL. 





Light, convenient, easily operated, and of low price, 
Unequal d, and recommended the best in use for 
apples, grupes, berries, etc. Consiructed on entirely 
new principles, ae both features of grating 
ond ereenine. by which a larger per centage of juice 
is obtained 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 
Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
&3 Beekman Street, New York 
aud Quincy alt, Boston. 


SOMETHING TO NAMMER ON—FOR 
FARMERS, 


Planters, or Country Centlemen, 


who have need of such an article about the LOUSB, 
STABLE, scan WORKSLIOP, 








(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 
To supply thie ger Scart ihe undersigned are now 


making $3 in ‘Ten different numbe 

ranging from 10 Rand Ay ~# h to #0) see all having 
accurately tinished and hardened Cast STEEL Faces 
and Iforns, and in every re expect as pertecs as the 


largest of their celebrated “ Eagle 
Circulars, with further sienabiare will be fure 
nished oe ine ys to 
ER & NURRIS, Trenton, N. J. 
Bole Manufacturers 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 


selling the Infallible -“ Kine 
dler, for lighting Wood or Coat 
Fires without shavings, saner, or 
kindling-wood. Ten to twenty 
fires made for the cost of one 
cent. Coal Ott used to some pure 
pose and absolutely safe from 
expo'sions. No danger whatev- 
er. No Funerals or sente-anies 
ings. 150 thousand sold and wi 
last a lifetime, Is worth ten times 
its cost for exteriuinating worms 
and caterpillars’ nests to any 
one having fruit-trees. 

Either sex can have an agency, 
Sole control of a county to one 
agent. Sample sent paid on ree 
ceipt of 0 cents. Forty Diplomas 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITTL 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 17i6 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, lowa, 


THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


SAMUEL ILALL, Esq. of Lincoln Center, Maine 
President of the North Penobscot Agricultural Soe 
ciety, in hie Jewter of May 1, i8i4, says: “ The Siiv 

racle Plow ts the best plow that l have ever handl 
tness Of draft and good work. 1 have .~} 
— ng for 0 genre, and pecennene this, plow te 
farmers asthe —_! Now L have seen Ht 
actured only b 1E HIGGANUM STANUFA 
pay NG CO., o ni ganum, Connecticut, Send fa 

Mlustrated List and the Harmer’s New Almanac, ‘ 
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STATUARY. 
 Hide-and- Seek | 







re e preparation 
genie saline cathartic, alterative, and on rep and is most carefully’ prepara 
—— ofa ID ay ae ite powder, co’ ntuining all the wonderful medical prop. 





Seltzer Springs of German any. 
Of its effects those who hi tasted th 
Vv I Cc Oo R Oo F Li F E ---Whoop !’ Bs A they declare, over their own signatures, Set the preparation wilt guts rr ™ 
Aner dewentorthelern, | SE pp nd 
THROUGH weather. Figu: ure elite ¢ size. % pangs of r' nthe failing neutralize acid in the stomach, cleanse and tone ate the gee 


Vase of ironfor earth and 2 y els, assist. the faili 


appt care cure the heartburn. you are a suff 
flowers. ‘ ¢ pn Sg one trial and {t will convince you of the above facts. Sold by ail sive 


DR. RADWAY’'S 


SAPSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal $15. 


fneions 10 cents for Dlus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 








THE CREAT 25 Uvabtose Photographs of 
! — JOHN ROGERS, 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 212 Fifth Avenue, 
ONE BOTTLE nevi 











DEWE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the seth gio Fea ge Dv aghloo ter 


Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, The only hat has a ae fs : 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth,and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 








WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS ON APPMICATION, 
Highest Premium Medal awarded by American Institute, 








{t Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
-Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 


SBESTOS ROOF Ona peerre ia ASBESTOS CEMENT, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING 




















c 3 , ASBESTOS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATH FELTS, ASBESTOS. Ere. Th materials ar 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases rood terins offered Agent As Say: E , . ady for use and A ® bat ier shi a the he world. fr Be at Doser tive Pamphlets, Pris Prict 
that have lingered in the sys- where you saw this.. Address ~ Lists, ete, LIBE MENT SAND 
M. DEWEY, ‘08 Wabash Ave. ee sntee and Sole Manufacturer} H.W. JOHNS, 8] Ma id L N. Y, 
tem five or ten years, a 1868. aiden ane, 
whether it be ASK YOUR CROCER FOR IT. coed oz 
- e| e8éc34 nail 
Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary Wm. Johnson's £2253 Ea 2% 
or Contagious, (Patent Improved, 3 = sA< a a> 3 3 
BE IT SEATED IN THE MARCH, 1874,) Ful 5 234 E rs 5 
5eHn 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or BORAX SOAP aS oF = 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING eens coeeiee 
THE FLUIDS. ai: 
Chronic Bpanmetion. Scrofula, Glandular Swelling, 
Complafnts Lg Cough, Cancerous i, aad Syphilitic ‘ - This H) the ~ | Soap 
m n ng of the Dyspepsia, Water | in the market made from Pare Tallow an orax, 
Tic Doloreus White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- | without any adulteration of Grease, Sal Soda, Pow- 


Hip Diseases,” ‘Mercurial Diseases, | dered Flint, Silex, Clay, Flour, etc., which t the common 
female Complaints ropsy, xickets, Salt oe in the market a composed of and which tend 
cen, Beate pets, ‘ocusuniptin mente * Complaints, to rot and wear away the Lin 

cers in the Throa outh, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Slands and other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Manufactured only by the “proprietor, THOMAS 
Strumorous Discharges rom the Kars, and the worst | GILL, at the Borax Soap Works, 55 Atlantic 


‘ormsof Skin tions. senses, Scald 
Head, Ring Worm, Salt Brep' » Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








1 
Black Spots, Worms in the Fi re ih, ~ — in He: If not as represented, money returned. 
Rom aad all weutgning. and palnfal diacharees, Ww 
Ww , LOss 0: rm and a of the life 
petal le are within eed. range of this won- DR. mM. HALLS 
ler of Modern Chemistry, and afew days’ use will 








f disease its potent power to cure them. 
we BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


RADWAY’S SUMPTIVE REMEDY. edie: waned duteee” Sidal iaade 
be e A D y @ E Li E F * consumption | ie Moz = m incurable secnee. Phusi- The pops oe pene 


ecessary to 
have the RIGHT REMEDY, and the terrible malady 


be conquered. A FEW W GOow i REASONS ee * ier Price. ‘ ‘ 
The Cheapest and Best Medicine ior | “" een I I | i fh i f | oh y 
Family Use in the World! HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. setiured byt Letters Patent 0 fT i 0 ( | Il 


THE NEW IMPROVED 


ras cuca ;aenican cox-| REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 




















LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods. 
It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the op- a S, 
One 50 Cent t Bottle PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals | pet combination of qua Ceroeite, NOMELEDS, end RAPID— Our HOMES, CHURCHE SCH OOLS, 
echt Gieauitsatatecpecene rm Ome | EHTS Aaa pen wept Rera | INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc. 
Bia Seatac (Oar SOD ACRE OF ego age on ae 
EEIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN | WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE ISHOPE. | | 8- atch we Easily Managed by the operator. Length | GASTIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR pL Do RO 
R MEDICINES OR’ MEDICAL ATTEND- | | It may not be too late to effect a cure even after she ¥— DESIGN Sunple, Tngeniows, Blopsnt’ Formos 
~— ve given you tp. the'stitch withour the use of Gog Wheel Gears, Rota SAFER THAN CANDLES 
E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF Is “Siti BALSAM is sold_everywhere, and may bé Cams, or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic ic Drop ‘4 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY —OR TAKEN, INTERN. | had at wholesale of the PROPRIETORS JOHN F., which insures uniform length of stitchat any BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
ALLY ACOORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM | HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine Has our new Theea a Controller, which allows 
WHATEVER CAUSE, CRASES TO EXIST Warchesosi Suma’ Collegs Stans, Wow Weak. Paiee! | choy ovement of mesdietas "ana prevents injury to CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, is armers, and a resid- | $1 per bottle. thread. PERFECTED BY THE 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to HALL’S BALSAM is also edy f ) >-CONSTRUCTION most careful apa a. | 4 
secure the services of a physician, RADWAY’S asureremedyfor , ig ms manufactured by by the a meet mabe K S 
READY RELIEF is invaluable. It can be used with | oopgHs janice, a... REMINGTON eystone a ely as Machine vo. 
positive assurance of doing good in all cases where COLDS ' hin MORY, T lion a x: tow which application for 
ain or dicomfort is experioncet i orif seized with In- PNE incies may be ad ¢ ss oonitins J.B. WILSON, President. 
ooen, ious Gait, intiesamen tion of “the Bowels, 8 ONGHTETS, my New York Offices oe Machines: Madison 84. and Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
Stomach, Vi ag Kianevei or with Croup, Quin- PLYTING OF BLOOD ‘26d St., one door from B’way. OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
the or nee ce Bie neat “Lumbego, CROUP, THE ; PHILADELPHIA. 
the ,or Rheumatism; or with Diarrhea, WHOOPING OOUGH, - Pamphlets and full information furnished on ap 
ao. Morbus, or Dyeentery ; oF with Burns, Senide, and all other diseases cf the ne cepiaseny organs. ’ plica 
cppliattns Gr RADWATS REEDY ETRE fil | iso Proprietors of Sopvire Blood and 14 | CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO., 
cure you of the worst of these complaints in a few Carbotte eS ve, Bdey’s d Sasguueninae ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
ah drops in b halfa tumbles of water SroM Acie Mott’s Liver ‘Pills, ete. 40 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Se RUnN. S tok RAD. ee ies H, JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., The Mason Porcelain 


DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN IN THE Bi BON ELs, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
and all INTERNAL PAINS. 
‘Travelers should always carry a bottle of Rad- 


*s Read Relief ‘with them. A few Grove in 
ree imran: |AICKS & SMITH, 
1 Dy Druggists. Price Fifty Cents GAS FIXTU R ES 

> 
DR. RADWAY’S DUEL OTS ANENUE, 


NEAR  BLERCKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Lined Jar, the best article 
for the preservation of 
Fruits, etc., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, ard 
“will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of onr state- 
ment. Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
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hoes. you want a earliest moment possible o¢ OS 
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ab ed disord Price.: (Protected by Letters Patent). : t the manufactory, 
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